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THE HOLY LAND. 


To look out upon a corner of 
gray wall stretching along a rocky 
oundation, with one massive 
square tower in sight; to find 
yourself suddenly in a crowded 
and noisy space, among rude and 
springless carriages, groups of 
munching and scolding camels, 
self-occupied and serious donkeys 
coming and going on all sides, and 
the general area filled with an 
ever-changing, ever- multiplying 
crowd, in every kind of picturesque 
and strange dress ; to enter through 
the momentary darkness of the 
gate, grateful in the midst of the 
dazzling sunshine, «into the street, 
still thronged and noisy as the 
square outside, through which it is 
difficult to push your way, a little 
tired by your journey, a little anx- 
ious about the accommodation pro- 
vided for you, a little or more 
than a little awed by the sense of 
what this place is, which at last, 
after so many thoughts of it and 
anticipations you have attained— 
and then to step out suddenly, 
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without warning, and find yourself 
upon the terrace of your lodging, 
the house-top of all Eastern story 
and description, looking into the 
very heart of JERUSALEM, is a sen- 
sation which can come but once in 
his life to the most indefatigable 
traveller. If it were not a hotel, 
but some hospice or religious house 
such as are still to be found, the 
effect would be a perfect one. And 
it is to be said for the Mediterranée 
(which by this time is a hotel no 
longer), that it is as little like an 
inn, in the modern sense of the 
word, as can be conceived. From 
the house-top we look down upon 
the pool of Hezekiah, lying asquare 
mirror at our feet, surrounded by 
houses, and their reflection in its 
still surface—while beyond stands 
full before us, upon its platform, 
an octagon building with its dome, 
sharply relieved against a low green 
hill which forms the background 
of the whole picture—while other 
domes, and the tall, straight, slim 
minarets, and glimpses of facades 
A 
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and doorways, fill up the many 
varying lines of the town before 
us. And is that indeed the Mount 
of Olives? We look at it with the 
water rising to our eyes in a 
sudden rush. Nothing else can it 
be. The other points have to be 
told us,—that we identify with the 
strange indescribable thrill of re- 
cognition which indicates a sacred 
spot that we have known all our 
lives almost before we knew our- 
selves. There it lies with its scat- 
tered trees, its soft greenness, 
spoiled, they - (and no doubt 
with truth), by the buildings, and 
especially by the foolish tall tower 
rising on the top. But of that we 
cannot think in the first thrill of 
emotion. All these walls and 


storied places may have come into 
being since that Day. But there 
it is sure He must have walked, 
there mused and prayed and rested, 
under the sunshine, and when the 


stars came out over Jerusalem. I 
cannot think of any sensation more 
strangely touching, solemn, and 
real. The sight of the Mount of 
Olives is like the sudden sight of a 
never-doubted, always recognisable 
friend. We had never thought we 
should have lived to see it, yet 
there it stands, as we knew it 
would, as we have always known, 
held green and unchangeable in 
the safe keeping of nature, more 
secure than all that man’s hands 
and skill can do. The stones can 
be cast down so that no one shall 
be found on another. But no- 
thing can overthrow the gentle 
slopes, the little sacred hill. 

The Holy Sepulchre is also in 
sight from this wonderful point of 
vision, and many other places of 
interest, yet none that touches the 
heart of the spectator with this 
sudden sense of recognition, of 
satisfaction, and tender awe. 
Among the buildings on the other 
side stands, rooted high among 
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the mason-work, a solitary palm- 
tree which has no story or associ- 
ations ; yet it comes into the land- 
scape with a curious individuality, 
as of a half-alien spectator gazing 
across the house-tops, with their 
endless little domes and level lines 
of grey-white. There is, perhaps, 
nothing more striking in all the 
after-views of Jerusalem than this 
first glimpse. The octagon build- 
ing is the famous Mosque of Omar, 
occupying the centre of the plat- 
form, walled and strong, which 
once was filled by Solomon’s Tem- 
ple—the centre of religious life, 
the constant haunt of those pil- 
grims of the old world who came 
from all quarters of the land to 
keep the feast at Jerusalem. It 
brings a chill to the heart of the 
pilgrim of to-day to find that 
shadow of another worship and 
faith occupying such a place in 
the very heart of this wonderful 
scene. A 
And it is something of a down- 
fall to go down afterwards into 
the very common, not to say vul- 
gar, life of a hotel which has a 
table d’héte with a number of very 
ordinary peoplearound it, andwhere 
soon we are obliged to withdraw 
our thoughts to very commonplace 
matters—such as getting comfort- 
able places and securing the eye 
of a hurried and anxious waiter, 
who has too much to do already. 
A convent, where we could feel 
ourselves guests, and where it 
would not be at all permissible 
to grumble loud or swear even 
sotto voce at the ministering monks, 
would be more fit. And as for our 
fellow-travellers, there are a great 
many of whom we ask ourselves 
in consternation, What can they 
possibly want here? We suppose, 
naturally, thatsome motive stronger 
than those which carry the crowd 
to Switzerland, or even to Italy, 
must move the minds of men 
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who undertake the fatigues and 
expense and perils of sea and 
land involved in a journey to 
Palestine. But there is little 
trace of this in the everyday faces 
that surround the long table. In- 
deed the curious effect which re- 
duces everything to commonplace, 
and makes the most unknown and 
strange life at once simple and 
natural as soon as we fall into the 
way of it, is in the strongest ac- 
tion here. There is nothing one 
does not become used to after a 
little, often a very little, time; and 
before we have been twenty-four 
hours in Jerusalem, the crowded 
street called of David, along which 
we gazed at the uninterrupted, 
ever-flowing stream of human life, 
at first with something like a rev- 
erential feeling mingled with our 
curiosity, has already become to 
us David Street, as if it had 
formed part of any country town 
we know. 

It was the Holy Week when we 
arrived in Jerusalem, and the 
throngs which filled it were num- 
erous. The population is said to 
be more than doubled at this period. 
There were Jews come to keep the 
feast, sosadly maimed in its ancient 
ceremonial, of the Passover. There 
were Christians of every kind and 
class, drawn by the associations of 
the season, and a desire to be at 
that time in the place which wit- 
nessed the passion and resurrection 
of our Lord. Lastly, there was a 
great gathering of Sistianeeduee, 
collected for the yearly pilgrimage 
to the tomb of Moses, which some 
people say was invented in order 
to gather together enough of the 
dominant creed to hold in check 
the immense influx of Christians. 
To speak my poor mind, as a 
person non-political and of no 
account, I feel bound with all 
my heart to protest against the 
presence there, in the midst of 
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scenes so sacred to Christendom, 
of the unspeakable Turk. There 
do not seem to be two opinions 
about the intolerableness of the 
Government, the repression of all 
advance, the stolid, unintelligent 
tyranny and endless exactions of 
the ruling Power. It is gener- 
ally said, and perhaps—I can- 
not tell—with some truth, that 
the Turkish soldier is needed 
to prevent the Greek and Latin 
Christians from flying at each 
other’s throats. This is just the 
sort of thing which the cynical 
bystander loves tosay ; and which 
having been fact perhaps at one 
time, lingers on for centuries on 
the strength of that fact, belying 
after-generations. I could cer- 
tainly see no sign of this strife, 
and it ought to be well corrobo- 
rated and proved before an idea 
80 intolerable to modern ways of 
thinking should be believed. 

Even in such a case, however, 
some other expedient might be 
found to remove this reproach, 
something different from the exist- 
ing state of affairs, which makes us, 
a Christian F eee uphold and 
sustain the Mohammedan, that he 
may occupy and desecrate the 
ancient temples of our own 
faith and treat with contumely 
our fellow-Christians. One can , 
scarcely wonder at the fervour of 
the Crusader. I should be a 
Crusader too, if I could, or if it 
would be of any practical utility. 
I have no desire to compromise 
my editor, or express anything in 
this magazine which against 
the tenets of Maga’s political creed. 
I speak merely as a non-political 
person concerned for none of these 
things, yet certain of my own con- 
viction that it is a shame and 
horror to leave the Holy Land in 
the custody of the unbeliever. The 
Turk may bea very fine gentleman, 
as people say ; he may be becoming 
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an exampleof morality, the husband 
of one wife, &c.; but he has no 
right to be bolstered up by Christ- 
endom, at all events in the Holy 
Land. He ought to be made to 
withdraw from the sacred places 
which nations— with which at least 
he cannot hold up his head as on 
the side of good government and 
civilisation—concur in considering 
holy. Let him be maintained, if 
it is necessary, in Constantinople, 
but let him begone from Jerusalem. 
This is the universal voice of those 
who go on pilgrimages. His pres- 
ence is at once a threat and an 
insult in the city of David, the 
stronghold of Zion, the place of 
Christ’s sacrifice and burial. Were 
he perfectly independent and pow- 
erful we might be compelled to sub- 
mit to it; but to prop up a feeble 
rule in order to secure its obnox- 
ious presence in a place dear and 
sacred, is a contradiction and 
anomaly indeed. 

To say to whom Jerusalem 
should be confided, if indeed Christ- 
endom, moved by this protest, 
should at once take steps to 
remove the scandal, is a more 
difficult matter. If the time 
ever comes when the Jews will 
be able to solve that question, 
and by reason of their wealth or 
any other influence (“I am an 
Israelite. I am of the religion of 
Rothschild,” said a merchant in 
one of the great bazaars, with per- 
fect discrimination of the Hebrew’s 
present distinction) acquire Jeru- 
salem, it has not yet arrived. 
The Jews are the people of least 
account in the Holy City. The 
are the humble and op . 
To see them wandering about in 
families in their Passover holiday, 
inoffensive, clean, domestic, is an 
altogether new light upon this 
singular race. The Jews in Jeru- 
salem are a fair-skinned, red- 
haired people. They have no 


noses to speak of; their dress, 


that of the men at least, is the 
most unbecoming that could be 
conceived. They wear a kind of 
flat cap of the pork-pie order, en- 
pom 6 with fur, from under which 
falls on either side of their face 
a long curl such as ladies wore in 
England during the forties. They 
wear a close dress of a light 
tint, often (in holiday times at 
least) of silk or satin, with the long 
coat or gaberdine over it to their 
heels. There is an air of faded 
finery about these best dresses 
which contrasts badly with the 
stronger colours and manlier ampli- 
tude of the Moslem, or the Bedou- 
in’s bold, striped and solid garb. 
On the Friday of the Passover, at 
the Place of Wailing, they were 

resent in a crowd, all of men and 

ys, performing their lamenta- 
tions in a manner which was not 
impressive. I remember one man 
in white satin, which seemed to be 
of the cheap kind that ladies 
call merveilleux, while others wore 
feeble greens and blues of a simi- 
Jar fabric ; and an old gentleman, 
fat and portly, swept past us to 
take his place among the wor- 
shippers in a gaberdine made of 
violet velvet. But these robes 
have nothing impressive in them,— 
indeed, no garment could do away 
with the effect of the flat fur cap, 
and the long corkscrew curl on 
either side of the faint fair com- 
plexioned face. These Jews evi- 
dently could not take upon them- 
selves the governance, the regula- 
tions, the police of a large town. 
They may indeed be of the re- 
ligion of Rothschild, but it is as 
ecg way and dependants. They 
ave the stamp of social inferior- 


ity and weakness upon them. They 
have been used all their lives to 
hear themselves addressed as dogs 
of Jews. No one speaks well of 
them, or trusts, or likes them. I 
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rebel always against such a gen- 
eral ill report; prejudice must 
have something to do with it. 
They are clean (at least in the 
Passover week) and have an ami- 
able gentle look, and go about 
with their wives (humble crea- 
tures of no account, with shawls 
over their head and very few 
satin gowns) and their children 
streaming after them, the boys all 
in side curls and little fur caps. 
But there is no faculty of govern- 
ment in this subdued people. It 
is not to them that any one need 
look. 

I say boldly, theoretically, in the 
freedom of a person wholly irre- 
sponsible, yet conscious that his 
editor is no doubt ofa diametrically 
opposite opinion, that Jerusalem 
would be most safe either in French 


or British hands. We who carry 


tolerance to a fault, or they to 
whom it is the rule of a sharp and 
distinctly defined possibility—only 


invaded at home by their panic at 
clericalism—would make it safe 
and keep it so. Our curious par- 
tiality for the Greek Church, 
founded on I know not what, 
might make the balance lean a 
little to one side, as their national 
allegiance tothe Latin mightincline 
it to the other. But there certain- 
ly would be no struggle over the 
Holy Fire possible if either French- 
men or Englishmen had the con- 
trol, and the decorum of a Govern- 
ment which was at least nominally 
Christian, would be something 
gained. I should not mind whe- 
ther the sentinel on duty at the 
Tower of David was a Zouave or 
a man of the 100th Foot, so long 
as he was not a slovenly and alien 
Turk. Or perhaps the great Amer- 
ican nation, the youngest born of 
Christian Powers, might be in- 
trusted with the care of this neu- 
tralised and separated State, as 
small as she is big, as ancient and 
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full of memories as she is destitute 
of them,—a trust which no doubt 
would be received with enthusiasm 
and conscientiously carried out ; 
in which case the present accom- 
lished and experienced American 
nsul would doubtless take an 
important part in the newly con- 
stituted State. 

These be but dreams however, 
and the great civilised and civilis- 
ing Powers have as little to do with 
the city which bore the name of 
the City of the living God, while 
we and our ancestors were in the 
depths of primeval darkness, as 
the sword and coat of mail of God- 
frey of Bouillon, which was shown 
to us by the Franciscan brothers, 
laid up in their chapel. There 
they lie, with nobody to bear them 
these many hundred years—a sign 
of possession taken, never aban- 
doned in face of overthrow and de- 
struction. And the hall of the 
Knights, with its massive arches, 
is still to be seen in the very heart 
of the Moslem sacred places, and 
the cross is wrought into the orna- 
mentation of their most beautiful 
temples. Let us hope that these 
are tokens of a better dominion 
yet to come. 

On Good Friday the little com- 
munity in the hotel were officially 
informed of the sights that were 
to be seen, and the arrangements 
made accordingly for their benefit 
by the enlightened manager. The 
chief of these sights was the pro- 
cession of the Mohammedans on 
their somewhat artificial pilgri- 
mage to the tomb of Moses—the 
place, as says another commen- 
tator, where it is very unlikely 
that Moses was buried—a dis- 
tinctly rival attraction, got up 
for the purpose. Strange to say, 
on such an anniversary, in such a 
place, many of the visitors ac- 
cepted this as the event of the 
day, and went to see it with much 
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admiration of its pictorial effect, 
but a most curious misconception, 
one would think, oftheir own reason 
for being there. It is easy to un- 
derstand how the persons who did 
this should find themselves disap- 
pointed in Jerusalem. It seemed 
more in accordance with the spirit 
of a pilgrim to concentrate the 
thoughts upon a very different pro- 
cession which took place in those 
steep streets nearly nineteen hun- 
dred years ago, and which we may 
follow in reverence, with a sense 
that the external surroundings— 
though perhaps there is scarcely 
any actual stone of all the stony 
way still standing-as it did then 
—are very much like what they 
were when the long line came 
out from Pilate’s house, streaming 
forth under the arch where a little 
while before the central figure of 
that procession was set forth in 
His thorny circlet, that all men 
might see the Man who was thus 
crowned King of the Jews. It is 
a steep and rugged road as ever 
martyr followed, a long climb up- 
ward over the rough pavement, 
with here and there the excessive 
sunshine blazing down, alternated 
with deep bars of shadow from 
archways and beetling walls, like 
the sides of a ravine. Setting out 
upon that toilsome way, the pil- 
grim’s first thought is that the 
crowds that fill it are sadly out of 
lace, and that he would fain fol- 
ow the footsteps of the Lord in 
uiet and solitude; but a second 
thought will show him thatjust such 
a crowd in their holiday clothes, 
and with every eye strained to see 
whatever new thing was occurring, 
must have poured out of every 
cross-street, and lingered at every 
corner, and thrust itself in the way 
of the stern procession : the escort 
of Roman soldiers, unmoved and 
indifferent, sharply pressing the 
march ; the bowed form tottering 
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under the heavy cross ; the troubled 
spectators straggling after. As we 
toil along the steep and stony street 
we can realise, if not the thoughts 
of that Divine Sufferer, at least of 
those who followed after, toiling 
to keep up with the march, seeing 
with despair the dreadful gate, the 
outline of the fated mound appear- 
ing beyond, and every. step bring- 
ing nearer the downfall of all their 
hopes. Did despair overwhelm 
them as they struggled on, their 
eyes bent upon Him in the midst, 
who they had hoped was to restore 
the kingdom to Israel? Did their 
hearts with a pang resign that 
hope, yet still hold despairing to 
the love they bore Him, to the 
faith which had become part of 
their being? Was there some 
awful tremulous expectation that 
still at the last moment the ten 
legions of angels might appear and 
vindicate to all the world their 
Master and their trust in Him? 
One can almost feel the throb of 
anguish, the desperate sense that 
something must come to arrest 
this terrible fate, the growing un- 
willing conviction that nothing 
will arrest it, that He Himself 
expects nothing, means nothing, 
but to endure and to die, while all 
around the staring crowd surges, 
putting themselves between Him 
and those who love Him, filling up 
the cumbered way. 

To us who have not been trained 
to those aids to memory and devo- 
tion, the stations, so called,—the 
fallen column by the side of the 
street on which it is the tradition 
that the Divine Sufferer stumbled, 
the wall on which His shoulder 
made a dint, the lowly doorway by 
which Veronica stood to wipe his 
forehead with her handkerchief— 
are, even could we accept them 
as real, rather interruptions than 
helps. And yet I cannot but follow 
with tender respect the movements 
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of a man, in European dress, with 
uncovered head, who goes from 
point to point kneeling in the dust, 
absorbed, kissing the place where 
to him those footsteps are more 
apparent for being thus marked 
and regulated. In my heart I 
should like to kneel there too, 
to kiss the stone, if even per- 
haps by any possibility it could 
have been touched by those sacred 
feet; but shyness and shame of 
undue exposure of one’s most 
sacred feelings, and the uneasy 
sense of something forced, almost 
feigned, in any such profession of 
belief, withholds the English pil- 
rim from such demonstrations. 

t is enough to follow, thinking 
of it all, feeling the presence of 
just such a crowd, and the gaze 
and the wondering, the despair 
and passion of disappointment, the 
misery of failure, the flutter per- 
haps of sickening and dying hope, 
among those heckenhanstel strag- 
glers, toiling after Him, unable to 
pause, yet with scarcely courage 
enough to follow on to see the end 
of it all. For we remember that the 
disciples, in gloomy desperation, 
and the women in their anguish, 
knew no better,.and that no one 
of them anticipated what to us is 
the certain sequel of the great 
story, as we have heard it from 
our cradles—a fact which made 
that via dolorosa, that path of 
sorrows, so much more terrible, as 
in reality the end of everything, 
the holiest life, the highest hope. 

I cannot feel, as some people 
do, disconcerted or disgusted by 
the fables of pious tradition 
which have gathered about that 
steep laborious street. Perhaps, 
indeed like enough, it is not the 
road, or at least it is not all 
the road, by which that procession 
passed. I would rather believe 
that it was; and I do not wonder 
that adoring and simple-minded 
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believers, touched to the heart by 
the sensation of finding themselves 
on the very spot of that central 
event of the world’s history, should 
have half invented and wholly 
felt the different traditionary epi- 
sodes of the procession. But when 
we reach the supposed conclusion 
of the dolorous way in the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, my sense 
of reality fails. The great Church, 
with its crowded shrines and blaz- 
ing lights, comes upon the pilgrim, 
in the deep emotion and impres- 
sion of an actual and realisable 
scene, like a sudden blank, a heavy 
curtain falling between him and 
everything that is sacred and 
solemn. What he wants is to feel 
himself upon that mount open to 
all bystanders—to come to some- 
thing that will recall the awful 
climax, as the street of woe has 
recalled the procession towards it. 
What he finds is a succession of 
narrow and darkling shrines, each 
cevered by its little chapel, and 
stifling with an eager crowd ; each 
with a blaze and dazzle of lamps 
that show nothing but their own 
wavering and smoky multiplicity. 
It is impossible to feel anything 
but the strain of an attempt at 
feeling when one stands over the 
dark orifice in the pavement where 
the cross has been supposed to have 
been erected, or enters a little lower 
down into the suffocating chapel 
where a square chaedialh repre- 
sents the Holy Sepulchre. There 
are some genuine ancient tombs at 
another corner, hidden away in the 
darkness, which you are allowed 
to see underground by the light of 
a taper, and which, if this were 
proved to be the real site of the 

reat tragedy, might afford a more 
Fifelike impression. But the crowd- 
ing together of all these points 
of interest, the supposition that 
Joseph’s new grave was within a 
few paces of the place of cruci- 
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fixion, is an idea which startles 
and disturbs the mind. There is 
nothing in the sacred narrative 
which gives it any warrant. The 
place was “‘ nigh,” we are told, but 
surely not within so limited a space 
that the steps of the crowd must 
have trodden all about it as they 
stood and gazed at the execution. 
All these things confuse the 
ilgrim, and take away verisimil- 
itude from the scene. All that 
I could do, Iam obliged to say, 
was to fall back quapattatianlly 
upon the genuine devotion of the 
Russian pilgrims, who thronged 
the great building everywhere: 
— in fur cap, and caftan, and 
eavy boots, just as they had trudg- 
ed from the steppe and the wilds; 
homely little women, with shawls 
or kerchiefs covering their heads. 
Their intent faces, full of worship 
and awe, their undoubting, un- 
troubled devotion, the rapture in 
some, the overwhelming devotion 
in others, the passion of entreaty in 
which some of them were pouring 
out their hearts, were half as im- 
pressive to behold as if the pilgrim 
of another sort had been as sure 
as they were of everything he saw. 
One follows these poor peasants 
with wondering admiration ahd 
sympathy; there are perhaps some 
lookers-on who pity their all-be- 
lief, but there are many others who 
will find in the faces of these simple 
brethren the best inspiration and 
comfort that this great shrine can 
ive them. When I penetrated 
into the strait chapel of the holy 
tomb, on an occasion when the 
crowd was less than usual, there 
was one woman with a basket full 
of books, pictures, crosses, and 
other little sacred things, meant, 
one could not doubt, to fill a far- 
distant village with holy memorials, 
at once tokens of human love and 
symbols of the deepest mysteries, 
which she was placing to hallow 
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them upon the stone of the sepul- 
chre; while another on her knees 
was praying, unconscious of all 
about her, in an agony of supplica- 
tion, with moving hands and rock- 
ing form. One could not under- 
stand the half-audible flood of 
broken words; but the eloquence of 
the hands, now held out in entreaty 
as if to a visible listener, now 
pressed upon the beating breast, 
now clasped in beseeching earnest- 
ness, could not be mistaken. What 
was her prayer? for the pardon of 
her own sins, or for some one dearer 
than herself, whose soul or whose 
life hung in the balance? He 
alone knew to whom, in fond 
human confidence of being nearer 
to Him in that spot where He had 
lain in death, she was pouring out 
her heart. That God might grant 
to her the answer and the con- 
solation, the granting of her pe- — 
tition, was the echo that rose from 
the soul of the lookers-on! We 
steal away in the gloom with onl 
this, and no more individual senti- 
ment in our heart. She has gone 
home by this time, retracing the 
weary steps of her pilgrimage to 
the far-distant banks of the Volga 
or the Neva, over leagues and 
leagues of unknown roads, footsore 
and exhausted with the long, long 
terrible journey. Perhaps some 
time or other, in the ages to come, 
we shall hear whether she got the 
thing for which she prayed. 
Never was a more wonderful 
mingling of strange elements than 
in this great temple of the Holy 
Sepulchre. The Greeks have one 
portion of it, the Latins or Roman 
Catholics another, the Armenians 
a third, and there is also a division, 
I think, for the Copts. In the 
holiest sanctuaries of all, where, 
as aJl believe, the Lord was cru- 
cified and buried, there have been 
struggles, sometimes ending in 
bloodshed, between the conflict- 
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ing Churches. People say that 
still, but for the Turkish soldiers 
about, such struggles would take 
place again. Needless to say, yet 
it is necessary to say it, since the 
vulgar mind loves to perpetuate 
such a report, that neither of the 
Churches or their authorities are 
responsible for these blazings - up 
of popular rivalry. It is the ig- 
norant multitude that do the harm, 
which all the efforts of their leaders 
are ineffectual to restrain or undo. 
The special moment of danger when 
such unseemly strife has happened 
has been the moment of the sup- 

sed miracle of the holy fire, 
which takes place on the Satur- 
day between Good Friday and 
Easter, according to the Greek 
calendar. On this day, in the 
afternoon, the Greek Patriarch 
comes down with a solemn proces- 
sion to the Holy Sepulchre, and 
entering into the little chapel with 
his attendant bishop alone, after 
a short interval of hushed expecta- 
tion, puts forth, through a round 
aperture in the wall of the sep- 
ulchre, the miraculous fire which 
is supposed to spring from the 
tomb. Nothing could be more 
extraordinary than the aspect of 
the great 2rea below, upon which 
we look down from the lofty gal- 
lery that surrounds the dome. It 
is crowded with men, many of 
them in white tunic and drawers, 
their upper dress put aside, and 
everything that would impede 
them in running. They push and 
crowd and jostle, not to say figlit, 
with arms and legs and lithe 
bodies that twist as if there were 
no bones in them, darning them- 
selves out and in of the many- 
coloured, seething crowd, which is 
never still for a moment, to get 
to the spot nearest the opening. 
No gymnastic exercise that ever 
I saw exemplified the amazing 
variety and also grace of human 
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movement like the evolutions of 
that mass, and of the white figures 
that twist and struggle through it. 
You will think, perhaps, that they 
afe the hostile sect, and that this 
is the fight of warring religions of 
which you have heard so much. 
Not so. It is the struggle simply 
who shall first get the light: the 
white figures being runners intent 
on carrying it to all the villages 
about, envoys of the population 
which is not here. They link 
their arms together, and form a 
swaying, winding, snake-like line 
around the opening. Sometimes 
a rush will be made, and the line 
will be broken: sometimes an in- 
truder will push in; upon which 
all who are within reach pluck at 
him, tearing him, one would think, 
in pieces, whirling him here and 
there, tossing him out as on the 
waves of an angry sea, with im- 
mense demonstration, but so little 
apparent harm that he is back again 
in a moment to another point to 
make another trial. After one has 
got over one’s alarm at those wild- 
ly-plucking arms which turn one 
man after another about and about, 
and fling him here and there, the 
sight is beautiful as well as won- 
derful. They are all athletes 
after the supple Eastern fashion, 
with bodies that sway and twist 
and whirl like smoke or foam; 
and the crowd opens up and closes 
in, breaks, re-forms, goes through 
a thousand evolutions as lightl 
as any trained band, and wit 
far more graceful spontaneous 
changes,— every man in_ the 
midst of his struggle for a place, 
clinging to the taper or bundle of 
tapers with which he is armed, 
and which it is his object to light, 
preserve, and carry off in triumph 
to his village or his kindred. 
“This,” says the Archimandrite, 
who has given us our places, who 
has been in England and America, 
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and speaks English well, and loves 
to do so, to the great comfort of 
the British pilgrim — “this is a 
legacy left to us by the Crusaders. 
We would give it up if we dared ; 
for to keep up this fiction—which 
we never pretend to be anything 
but a fiction—is a heavy burden 
upon our consciences. But what 
can we do? The people believe in 
it. They have more faith in this 
visible sign, as they think it, that 
God is with us, than in all our 
teachings. The disappointment 
to them, the disillusion, the break- 
ing up of their dearest convictions, 
is more than we can venture to 
face. We dare not run the risk 
of thus disturbing the faith of the 
ignorant. The Latins have done it, 
but we cannot make up our minds 
to take the risk.” Thus the Church 
hesitates, and is ashamed, yet has 
not the courage of her convictions : 
and the imposture—if that is not 
too hard a word—goes on. 

And certainly nothing could be 
less like the mystery that sur- 
rounds an imposture than the man- 
ner in which the so-called miracle is 
performed. After the first glim- 
mer of fire had been handed out 
on this occasion, there was a long 
pause—the original inside having 
owen gone out, and a new 

indling being necessary. What 
the struggling crowd thought on 
the matter is not to be divined, 
but no precautions were taken to 
conceal the accident or cover it 
with any mysterious pretence ; and 
the easutdl edectanse with which 
the pseudo-miracle is kept up is as 
unconcealed as the eagerness of the 
crowd, in which, by the way, there 
is no semblance of devotion or 
awe. The hum and murmur of 
voices filled the great temple, rising 
up in a babel of confused sounds 
to the dome. Innumerable little 


individual struggles are taking 
place at every moment: 


some- 
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times a sort of chant is raised, 
the same indistinguishable words 
rising over and over again,—an 
attempt, apparently, to give some 
occupation to the crowd; but it 
sinks again, and the struggle goes 
on—who shall get nearest to the 
opening—who shall best reserve 
the means of winding or dart- 
ing through the crowd to get 
first away. When the immediate 
excitement is over of this wild 
emulation, and the light is com- 
municated all over the crowd, the 
effect is still more wonderful. 
Most of the men have sheafs of 
tapers tied together—a sort of 
fagot of flax and wick ; and even 
from our lofty gallery the priest 
who keeps the door lets down on 
the end of a cord a dangling bundle, 
which he draws up again as soon 
as it is lighted, and in a moment 
the light has flown from hand to 
hand along the round. The flame 
blazes up below as if the area was 
on fire: it flies round the circle 
of the galleries, and reddens the 
great dome, an affair of a minute, 
—hot, smoky, stifling. The gallery 
is thronged with women in their 
abundant draperies and light veils, 
almost every one with a sheaf of 
tapers, which blaze wildly for a 
second, and then are deftly put 
out with a portion of that danger- 
ous waving drapery which seems 
as if it must catch fire every mo- 
ment; and then sepulchre and dome 
and crowd are all lost in the smoke 
which fills the place, black and 
noisome with the smell of thou- 
sands of tapers extinguished. It 
seems enough that they should 
have been lighted. They are car- 
ried away to be kept for sacred 
moments, for hours of death or 
to accompany the last sacra- 
ments. hen we all streamed 
out half stifled into the dazzling 

sunshine, I saw a pretty greeting. © 
Two young mothers met at the 
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head of the stairs which led down 
from the dome to the house-tops of 
the great Greek convent. One, I 
think, was a woman of Bethlehem, 
in their beautiful dress, with an 
infant in her arms. They paused, 
and gave each other a long silent 
pressure of the hand; then kissed, 
as if congratulating each other 
on some great event. The Lord is 
risen! This was written on the 
fair faces, smiling and happy, yet 
touched with a certain awe. The 
pretty group, in a soft halo of 
white veils, which subdued the 
blaze of the sunshine, each with 
her child in her arms, uplifted 
high in the pure air against the 
intense blue of the sky, made 
such a picture as one would not 
willingly forget. 

It would be vain, even had I 
the necessary knowledge, to at- 
tempt here to discuss the question 
as to the authenticity of the site 
of the Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulchre—which depends much on 
whether it can be proved to have 
been without the Second Wall. 
But it may be mentioned that 
one of the best of the recent Pales- 
tine explorers, Major Conder, has 
pointed out how harmonious with 
all the indications of the Gospel 
story is another situation, a mound 
outside the Damascus gate, which 
is known to have been the usual 
place of execution, and which still 
retains the curious conformation 
which suggests at once the ancient 
name, “the place of a skull.” This 
lonely and solemn mound, sudden- 
ly revealed as it were to the pil- 
grim, commanding the great sweep 
of the ancient road to Damascus, 
and straight in the way of “all ye 
who pass by,” is exceedingly im- 
pressive, and seems to carry with 
it an instant conviction—as well 
as a wish that it might prove the 
real Mount of Calvary. And 
when we say that under the hill 
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there lies, in the quiet wildness 
of nature, an ancient garden, waste 
but green, and in it, blocked up 
with soil and stones, the place of 
an: ancient tomb, the spectator’s 
heart swells with the surprise as 
of a discovery. The silence and 
space fulfil all the conditions 
which one desires to find in a 
place of such solemn associations. 
The other principal centre in 
Jerusalem is the great enclosure 
within which, everybody is agreed, 
the Temple must Laws stood, and 
which is now dominated by what 
is called the Mosque of Omar. As 
this is generally spoken of, the 
stranger would suppose it to be 
one great and somewhat mysteri- 
ous building occupying the whole. 
But this is far from being the case. 
Something of the original construc- 
tion of the city may be traced even 
by the ignorant from this point. 
Jerusalem, like Rome and various 
other famous cities, is built upon 
a number of little hills divided by 
deep valleys. Thus the Mount of 
Zion on which the original cit 
must have stood, and on whic 
Solomon’s great palace was built, 
must have been the first of a 
group of three distinct eminences, 
with the lower mount called Mo- 
riah lying to the east of it, and 
beyond that the green slopes ot 
the Mount of Olives. Solomon’s 
city was built upon the north- 
eastern slopes of this first hill; 
while immediately before it, over 
the deep lines of the valley, rose 
the second mount separated by 
the ravines lying round it from 
Zion on one side and Olivet on 
the other. It is easy to imagine 
that the keen eye of the monarch- 
philosopher and poet saw at once 


the wonderful advantages of the 
site thus detached and isolated, 
and how he smoothed its uneven 
top into a broad and splendid plat- 
form, connected with the hill 
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upon which his palace stood by a 
bridge thrown over the narrow 
valley upon huge and splendid 
arches, the remains of which have 
been discovered by recent explora- 
tions : but, except for this one royal 
—. aanling out detached 
and separated, strongly walled and 
defended—a holy city beside the 
secular town. 

Upon this platform, it would 
seem, there must have been left 
one detached summit of rock, pre- 
served when the rest was levelled. 
For what reason this rock was 
preserved—whether as the tradi- 
tional mount on which Abraham 
had offered his sacrifice, whether 
because it was particularly adapted 
by nature to form the altar of 
burnt-offerings, or whether for any 
other reason—there is no record. 
It is nowhere mentioned in the 
Scriptures, either Old or New. But 
when the holy mount, lying thick 
with the carved stones and cyclo- 
pean blocks of th: destroyed Tem- 
ple, came after a long interval to 

cleared and put to use again, 
this rocky point must have re- 
mained in silent strength of na- 
ture. And it has now, strangely 
enough, with that curious aim at 
a new effect in the midst of the old 
which seems a feature of the Mo- 
hammedan economy, become the 
central point of the whole. The 
nameless rock fills almost the en- 
tire area of the Mosque of Omar, 
which indeed has the appearance, 
with all its lovely ornamentation, 
of being the shrine and canopy of 
this dumb yet not unimpressive 
thing. It has a whole cluster of 
Mohammedan legends connected 
with it,—as the spot from which 
the Prophet, with the same imita- 
tion and exaggeration of the older 
Christian story, bettering the 
simple Ascension by performing it 
upon a miraculous mule, is sup- 
posed to have ascended to heaven. 


Is this silent immemorial stone the 
scene of Abraham’s sacrifice? Was 
it here that young Isaac came won- 
dering, looking round him for the 
victim, not knowing that it was 
himself, yet mild in the gentleness 
of his character, acquiescent, yield- 
ing meekly to the bonds with 
which his father in silent anguish 
prepared him to be offered? The 
sacred writers, unlike their succes- 
sors, take little care for the identi- 
fication of such a locality. Yet 
there is every reason to believe 
that this may be the very spot; 
and it may also probably have 
been the altar of burnt-offerings 
upon which the sacrifices were made 
through all the ages after Solo- 
mon. It is curious and significant 
that the creed which has no altar, 
no commemorative rite, and noth- 


ing that can be called a public ~ 


and common worship, should thus 
build its most sacred shrines over 
voiceless stones. 

Round the Dome of the Rock 
—as it is properly called —the 
wide table-land of this wonderful 
enclosed platform spreads. There 
are various small buildings, all ex- 
quisite in workmanship, scattered 
about the area—the lightest grace- 
ful archways, the most beautiful 
fountains and shrines, with a broad 
sweep of greensward and trees at 
one end, which is sup to have 
been the court of the Gentiles ; 
and at the other, the most con- 
siderable of all, the Mosque called 
El Aksa, once a Christian church, 
and still bearing the cross in the 
evolutions of its carved work and 
mosaics. This is by many sup- 
posed to have been the actual site 
of the Temple. I sat down out- 
side the doors of this beautiful 
place, while other sight-seers went 
on to investigate other wonders. 
It was a morning of brilliant sun- 
shine, the most serene and splendid 
summer day that July ever pro- 
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duced in England, but softer in 
its April freshness, and with a 
sky perhaps more radiantly blue 
than ever is seen in northern lati- 
tudes. Through a little avenue of 
very old cypress-trees appeared 
the gleaming whiteness of the 
scattered buildings, the wonder- 
ful blue lustre of the Damascus 
tiles upon the Dome of the Rock, 
the softness of the broad green- 
sward beyond. On the left hand 
lay the terraced houses of Jerusa- 
lem, rising line upon line beyond 
the walls of this sacred area; on 
the right,with the valley of Jehosha- 
phat deep and narrow between, the 
slopes of Olivet. Sitting there all 
silent, not a sound to be heard, it 
came upon the mind with the 
thrill of a sensible reality that 
here our Lord must have been 
familiar, constantly coming and 
going ; that He must have looked 
upon this seif-same scene, probably 
from this very spot, pondering the 
great tragedy before Him, and the 
wilful race which would not under- 
stand nor know what they were 
doing. Not a stone stands upon 
another of the Temple which He 
was supposed to have blasphemed, 
—everything is changed except na- 
ture; but nature, steadfast and 
faithful, keeps her trust. It is as 
certain as His being that He must 
have looked upon the same green 
hill, upon the same city of habita- 
tion, and walked where we now 
walk, and seen what we see. Here 
there is no stone to kiss, no indi- 
vidual act of which to call up the 
memory, but only the certainty 
that here He must have been,— 
enough to bring the water in a 
flood to the pilgrim’s eyes, and the 
blood to his heart. 

There is another association here 
which also seemed to me exceed- 
ingly affecting. On the very 
lowest slope of the Mount of 
Olives, deep down and unseen be- 
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ond the enclosing wall of the 
emple area, lies the garden which 
is so associated with the sacred 
story,—Gethsemane, the scene of 
the agony. Almost opposite to it, 
on the other side of the road which 
traverses the narrow valley, is what 
is now called the Golden Gate, su 
to have been the Beautiful 
ate of the Temple. It would be 
the natural and nearest way by 
which to reach the sacred retire- 
ment. By this gate no doubt the 
betrayer and his stealthy band 
would follow the steps of the Lord 
to His favourite haunt, stealing 
down under the twilight skies 
to where the shade of the pale 
olives sheltered His prayers and 
mysterious anguish, and the trou- 
bled dozing of the disciples 
“sleeping for sorrow,” confused 
by the strange uncomprehended 
tide of events, which was draw- 
ing their feet towards something 
they knew not what. And by 
this path again, no doubt, they 
led their prisoner back, avoiding 
the peopled ways, hurrying Him 
into the stronghold of His enemies. 
It is said that there exists a 
Moslem tradition that by this gate 
the Messiah is to ride into the 
holy place, taking back His king- 
dom; and consequently the pre- 
caution has been taken—a curious- 
ly ineffectual one, considering the 
greatness of the event—of building 
up the gate! There is something 
even in this superstition which is 
grateful to the imaginative mind. 
And the singularly touching juxta- 
position of the Temple gate and 
the garden is still more memor- 
able. Gethsemane itself, a site 
about which there is no manner of 
doubt, is now a garden of flowers, 
protected by trim palings—a mod- 
ern garden, orderly and well cared 
for, which gives a certain shock to 
the mind, but rather for the first 
moment than permanently. For 
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there is something in the little 
group of grey, gnarled, and aged 
olive-trees, the old immemorial 
inhabitants, which calms the first 
disappointment. I do not know 
what age it is possible for an olive 
to attain, or whether there is the 
faintest chance that these tottering 
giants may have been saplings under 
the stars of that wonderful even- 
ing, but it is scarcely possible to 
doubt that they are of the very stock 
of the trees that sheltered the di- 
vine visitor. Could this place but 
be kept in the greenness of nature, 
as the grass and the abundant 
wild flowers lie under so many 
an olive-garden, there would be no 
spot in the world more sacred, in 
which the pilgrim could feel more 
certainly that he stood in the very 
steps of 
“« Those blessed feet 
Which eighteen hundred years ago were 
nailed 
For our advantage to the bitter cross.” 


It is to be believed that there 
is some widespreading natural im- 
pulse in the simple mind to adorn 
and ornament every place which it 
holds holy, and that it requires a 
certain growth and culture of feel- 
ing, as well as of mind, before we 

*can understand the far greater ad- 
vantage of letting alone. But we 
silence ourselves with the thought 
that it was a garden then, as now, 
and that for all we know it might 
have been a flower-garden, care- 
fully trimmed and kept by its 
humble owner, and that the scent 
of the flowers, and the orderly 
tranquil growth, were soothing to 
Him who came thither from the 
noise and contentions of the city, 
perhaps with His seamless cloak 
wrapped round Him, to lie down 
upon the soft green mound, encirc- 
ling the rugged trunks, and see the 
lights die out of the windows of 
Zion, and the stars light up through 


the dark branches with all the 
radiance of the East. 

Something of the same feeling 
arose in the mind on the road to 
Bethany, where suddenly, as we 
made our way up the hill, our 
guide turned round and said, as 
who should state the most simple 
fact, “ This is sometimes called the 
Hosanna road.” The Hosanna 
road! There flashed at once upon 
us the excitement of that sudden 
popular movement, when the 
people went out to meet Him, 
“meek, and riding upon an ass, 
and a colt the foal of an ass,” and 
the children rent the air with in- 
nocent shouts, Hosanna to the son 
of David! and the disciples, with 
some sudden fond snticipation of 
triumph, threw down their gar- 
ments in the path of the King who 
came in the name of the Lord. 
What radiant dreams must have 
been in the minds of these simple 
men of Galilee who were coming to 
such fame and greatness, to sit upon 
twelve thrones judging the twelve 
tribes of Israel! How they must 
have wondered when, as the pro- 
cession swept round the shoulder 
of the hill, and Jerusalem suddenly 
rose before them in all her glory 
and beauty, He who was their head 
—the centre of the procession— 
paused and wept over the doomed 
city to whom her last opportunity 
was about to be offered ! How little 
they understood Him,then or ever! 
—toiling to catch a meaning in 
words of which they would not be- 
lieve the simple significance, im- 
petuous Peter rebukingHim forHis 
gloomy fancies! These are the holy 
stations, unmarked, thank heaven! 
by any cross or symbol, where the 
pilgrims of to-day will most truly 
feel and recognise the footsteps of 
the Lord. 

And how strange, after all the 
endless anticipations, consultations 
with experts as to all that was to 
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be done and provided for, tremors 


about the long voyage and its pos- - 


sible dangers, about the climate, 
and the unusual, unaccustomed 
life, to grow familiar as a matter 
of everyday with the streets and 
names of Jerusalem, as if that 
wonder of the world had been 
Perugia or Mentone, or any other 
accessible and easy though foreign 
place! And still more strange to 
turn our backs soberly and silently 
upon the gray walls and the great 
tower of David, and to say to our- 
selves that it was over—that we had 
been at Jerusalem! That it should 
be to come was an overwhelm- 
ing, scarcely credible thought; 
-—that it is over and done with is 
the strangest sobering reflection— 
a sort-of symbol of life itself, which 
is no better than a pilgrimage, 
which begins with such fine hopes 
and fancies, which falls into such 
commonplace, which ends in most 
cases with such a dull sense of 
things omitted and undertakings 
failed. Yet I will not say that 
this was the case with Jerusalem. 
These scenes are never to be for- 
gotten. The steep climb, over- 
whelming in emotion, and full of 
physical fatigue and effort, up the 
street of the passion ; the evening 
falling over Gethsemane ; the blaze 
of afternoon sunshine upon Jeru- 
salem from Bethany and the Hos- 
anna road; the still morning on 
the holy mount, the platform of 
the Temple; and outside the Da- 
mascus gate, all lonely in darker 
colour, the hues of riven rock and 
brown soil, lying under a wide ex- 
ea of cloudy sky, the tragic 

illock, like a skull, as was the 
place that was called Golgotha,— 
all these are pictures that will not 
depart—memories of a pilgrimage 
more lasting than the crosslets in 
gold or silver, the scraps of olive- 
wood and dried flowers which one 
carries home, for no particular 
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reason except that everybody does 
the same. 

The only place near Jerusalem 
which has anything like an equal 
interest is thlehem—a white 
town spread upon a hillside over- | 
looking a wider and more fertile 
valley than most of the deep hol- 
lows which separate the hills of 
Judea. An air of cheerfulness 
and brightness is about the place. 
The gay and brilliant youngEothen 
of half a century ago gives a play- 
ful description of his own delight 
in finding smiling faces and the 
laughter of girls upon his path in 
the little hill city of the Nativity 
and one cannot but remember his 
words when the women flock out 
to their doors—in greater numbers, 
surely, than in other places—as 
the carriage dashes up a narrow 
street where the panels almost 
graze the walls, and the pavement 
seems composed of boulders like 
the bed of a mountain stream. 
This is a trifle in the East, where 
in towns. much more important 
than this which is little among the 
cities of Judah—thriving cities 
like Smyrna and Beyrout—you 
drive over thoroughfares like 
water-courses at the peril of your 
life. The inhabitants of Bethle- 
hem are all Christians, which is 
cheering to begin with ; and the 
feminine part of them are un- 
usually distinguished by good 
looks, and wear a beautiful cos- 
tume—embroidered jacket with 
long hanging sleeves, and skirts 
in various colours — exceedingly 

icturesque and striking. Their 

eads are adorned with silver 
chains and coins encircling the 
forehead and falling on each side 
of the face, over which the women 
who are married wear some sort 
of a stiff round cap over which is 
arranged a long veil of the fine un- 
bleached linen which is peculiar 
to the East, embroidered with a 
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heavy border in rich colours, of 
silk —red and purple and blue. 
This head-dress gives a kind of 
mild majesty to their clear tints 
and well-cut features; and they 
sell their vegetables like princesses 
—not in disguise, but gracefull 
condescending to supply their fel- 
low-creatures with the necessities 
of life. 

The great Church of the Nativ- 
ity is, like the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre, divided between 
the different creeds of Christian- 
ity—but it is unnecessary that 
the pilgrim should trouble himself 
with these distinctions. There is, 
I believe, no real question about 
the authenticity of the situation, 
or that the rock-cut rooms under 
the churches are truly the remains 
of the inn in which Joseph of 
Nazareth could find no place. It 
seems strange to the visitor that 
the little ancient house of public 
entertainment should be a succes- 
sion of caves. But this is not at 
all surprising to those who are 
aware how much use is still made 
of these dwellings of nature, which 
are the most impervious to the 
sunshine, and save at least half 
the trouble of building. No doubt 
there were some chambers above 
for guests of superior pretensions ; 
but there are still many cave- 
dwellings in Nazareth, from which 
came the strangers in that distant 
time ; and there would be nothing 
unusual to the maiden-mother of 
Galilee in the little alcove, deep 
cut in the rock, where her mats 
would be spread, or even, — 
in the near neighbourhood of the 
friendly animals used to that dim 
imprisonment. To roof over this 
alcove with an altar, and to turn 
the manger into a chapel, with 
hanging lamps that make the 


darkness visible, was inevitable, 
perhaps, and it does not distract 
the senses as at the Holy Sepul- 
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chre. The pilgrim can yet feel 
in the dim silence of the sacred 
place a sentiment not inappro- 
priate, a suggestion of awe and 
infinite tenderness. The long 
chamber where the stalled crea- 
tures must have stood is at right 
angles from this little corner,—a 
kind of entrance to the stable, 
with the rock-hewn manger op- 
posite. A steep little stair, also 
cut in the rock, leads to the other 
chambers, and to the outlet above 
where the superior part of the 
little hostelry would be. St. 
Jerome, with or without his lion, 
lived and wrote in one of these 
excavated rooms, but that is not 
a memory which we willingly 
mingle with that of the Child and 
the mother in the dim quiet be- 
low. Here He was born. The 
few who enter kneel before -the 
low recess, perhaps kiss the stone, 
then rise like shadows and flit 
away. Was it here, too, that the 
eastern sages came from their far 
star-gazing plains,—great figures 
cloaked and turbaned, coming 
dazzled out of the upper air, as- 
tonished to see the lowly place in 
which the King of the Jews was 
born, with, perhaps, the rude 
shepherds stumbling after them 
confused, with their tale of the 
angels and the great song they 
had heard out uf the midnight 
skies ; and Mary, languid, yet glad, 
with eyes accustomed to the gloom, 
gazed wondering upon all the won- 
derful visitors, whose eager looks 
must have searched the little nook 
before they could make out the 
whiteness of the Infant, the light 
in the mother’s face, who laid up 
all these things in her heart ? 

How strangely changed the pic- 
tures with which we are all so 
familiar would have been, had it 
been possible for the painters of 
Italy to know under what condi- 
tions rustic life was lived in Pales- 
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time! But unlike as it is to any- 
‘thing the northern imagination 
has dwelt upon, there is nothing 
discordant, nothing inharmonious. 
The carpets and quilts of primi- 
tive use would be laid there so 
simply for her bed. The warm 
dimness would soothe the eyes; 
the stirring of the cattle, innocent 
spectators, bring no disturbance ; 
and all other sounds muffled in 
the safe, quiet, underground. 
The stable and the manger have 
pointed many a moral in sermons 
and eloquent discourses as to the 
poverty and hardship that attended 
the divine birth, but there is no 
such complaint in the sacred story ; 
and as the strangeness of the rock- 
hewn rooms dies away, an impres- 
sion of naturalness, of simple truth 
to the circumstances of the place 
and time, grows upon the mind, 
and a tender awe in the heart. 
Nothing inharmonious — no ; 
except the Turkish soldier en 
faction with his musket, in the 
darkest corner, only discovered 
after the eyes have grown familiar 
to the gloom, and by the move- 
ment of the curved palm which 
he holds stealthily towards you, 
on the chance of a ‘possible bak- 
shish. The two ladies who had 
gone back alone to spend a silent 
moment in the little sacred place 
of the Nativity had been fright- 
ened by the sudden discovery of 
this unexpected sentinel, and had 
yielded to the repeated imperative 
though dumb demand. He too is 
placed there, so says the pretence 
which prejudice and credulity keep 
up, to prevent the Latin and the 
Greek from deadly quarrel. I do 
not believe a word of it; his pres- 
ence is simple insult, and no more. 
The Greeks have the more splen- 
did of the churches into which we 
make our way above; but the 
Latins have the monastery at- 
ached, and it is a kind Francis- 
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can brother in his brown gown 
who —~ us coffee in the long, 
airy, cool refectory, with its re- 
cessed window looking out over 
the beautiful valley; the green 
and fertile place where lay the 
fields of Boaz, where Ruth gleaned 
“ among the alien corn,” and where 
the shepherds lay beneath the stars, 
and saw the skies open, and the 
herald angels come forth. It is 
still green and prosperous, as if 
a special blessing rested upon the 
fields and pleasant slopes that sur- 
round the rock-chamber in which 
the Lord of life was born: no 
stony ridges or scattered rocks 
about, such as those that give the 
other hillsides and ravines the air 
of being covered with endless ruins. 
I heard a curious argument in 
Jerusalem produced in opposition 
to some one who answered the 
usual prejudice about the Jews by 
saying that for himself he could 
not forget that our Lord in the 
flesh wasaJew. “No, no!” cried 
the debater hotly, “‘He was no 
Jew. Consider how His race was 
mixed: there was Ruth who was 
of Moab, and’ Rahab of Jericho, 
and who knows how many more.” 
The argument was but a poor one. 
Yet the story of Ruth connects 
itself with this city of David and 
of David’s Son, who was his Lord, 
with poetic completeness. ‘Th 

image of the young wanderer, cov- 
ered with the veil of premature 
widowhood, and with her loyal 
and loving heart, who came to the 
greatest glory that Hebrew women 
could aspire to, and became in her 
distant generation like Mary, the 
mother of the Lord—is always a 
beautiful and touching recollection. 
This, the one genealogy for the 
sake of which all the others were 
so carefully guarded, has many 
singular episodes, but none more 
attractive. And there, too, upon 
the mountain-side, the youngest 
B 
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son of Jesse, he who was ruddy and 
of a fair countenance, a beautiful 
shepherd lad, led his flock from 
hill to hill, and gathered the lambs 
in his arms, and defended the 
helpless creatures at the peril of 
life. How many happy simili- 
tudes, how many recollections! 
What a world of purest poetry 
and heroic romance is about this 
spot! The well of Bethlehem 
alone, the devoted band who forced 
their way over mountain and glen 
and through the ring of their ene- 
mies to bring their hero and king 
the draught of water for which he 
longed—and that hero, touched to 
the heart, pouring out the precious 
draught “ before the Lord,” as un- 
worthy to touch with soiled human 
lips me had been so dearly pur- 
chased,— what book of chivalry 
contains a more beautiful story? 
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The village was “little among the 
thousands of Judah ” in these days. 
But to what fame and glory over 
the whole world it has come! 
So far as we have gone no travel- 
ler need fear to visit these holiest 
laces. But for the unwelcome 
interval of sea, which is not to be 
circumvented, but which the most 
timid nowadays encounter with so 
little hesitation, Jerusalem and 
Bethlehem can be reached in per- 
fect ease and comfort without fear 
either of too fervent a sun or too 
difficult a way. There are many 
who grudge even the introduction 
of a carriage-road to the desecra- 
tion of the wilds of Palestine, but 
this is a fantastical scruple. When 
we push our way farther north 
to Galilee, a less easy method and 
a slower progress must content the 
pilgrim on his further way. ~ 
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CHAPTER VIII.—BIRUTA, 


“She moves a goddess and she looks a queen.” 


SCARCELY sixteen, Biruta Mas- 
salowska had left the convent in 
order to wed her uncle, brother to 
her own father, and nearly forty 
years older than herself. Count 
Massalowski, one of the few dis- 
tinguished Poles who had cared to 
enter the Russian diplomatic ser- 
vice, had long been regarded as a 
confirmed bachelor,when suddenly, 
at the age of fifty-five, an unfore- 
seen contingency decided him upon 
‘entering the matrimonial state. 
His elder brother having foolishly 
compromised himself by agitations 
against the Government, was sen- 
tenced to deportation to Siberia, 
but managed to evade his fate b 


a timely flight to Switzerland, 
where he shortly died. 

The very considerable family 
estates, after having been seques- 
’ trated by Government, were finally 
bestowed upon the younger brother, 
who, in contradistinction to the 


elder, had always been persona 
= at the Court of St. Peters- 
urg. 

But the elder one had left an 
only daughter, who had now be- 
come penniless: and the surviving 
Count,hardened old diplomate as he 
was, had not yet perfectly succeed- 
ed in getting rid of his conscience. 
He had not been on very good 
terms with his brother; but in 
common justice and honour he 
could not on his brother’s child 
in want, the more ny as he 
himself had profited by her mis- 
fortune. 

His first thought had been to 
adopt his niece, if it did not prove 
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too troublesome—the little Biruta, 
whom he dimly remembered as a 
fair-haired child, to whom he had 
sometimes given sugar- plums, 
which she had accepted with that 
languid condescension that even in 
childhood had marked her actions. 
Provided therefore with a large 
bag of sweetmeats, he one day ap- 
peared at the convent at Geneva, 
where his niece had been put to 
complete her education. 

It was, however, something of 
a surprise to Count Massalowski 
when the parlour door opened to 
admit a tall regal-looking girl— 
regal-looking, even in the plain 
convent garb of austere black 
merino. He had not seen his niece 
for fully five years, and had hardly 
contemplated the possibility of her 
having passed meanwhile from 
child to womanhood. He hastily 
concealed the bag of sugar-plumas, 
and felt for a moment considerably 
more embarrassed than he had ever 
done in the presence of a crowned 
head, and the crowned heads he 
had seen were numerous. She 
hardly looked like the sort of girl 
to be patronised or adopted ; colle 
it was she who seemed to patronise 
him as she offered her hand with 
an imperial gesture. 

Nevertheless Count Massalowski 
did not just at once relinquish the 
idea of adoption, and r some 
days’ indecision he broached the 
question, explaining to Biruta that 
his object being to do her justice, 
he would none bor formally, if the 
Czar’s consent could be obtained. 
By this arrangement she would, 
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after his own death, inherit her 
father’s property. 

Biruta had listened to her uncle 
without any appearance of ex- 
citement, as he explained all this 
very circumstantially. The only 
impediment he could foresee might 
be a refusal, on the Czar’s part, to 
let the daughter of a_ political 
criminal succeed to his fortune. 

“Then the Czar might possibly 
refuse to let you adopt me?” 
said Biruta, when he had finished 
speaking. 

“He might,” said Count Mas- 
salowski, composedly, feeling that 
he would have satisfied his con- 
science by having made the offer. 
“Of course he might prevent me 
from adopting you,—an adoption 
in such a case being an act which 
always requires to be formally 
legalised by the sovereign.” 

“ Yes, I see,” said the girl, after 
a thoughtful pause. “But he 


could not aces you from mar- 


rying me, I suppose 

Never in his whole life had the 
old diplomate felt as utterly con- 
founded as at this audacious sug- 
gestion on the part of a convent 
girl of sixteen. “I—marry you?” 
he could only gasp. 

“Why not?” said Biruta, rising 
to her feet, and drawing up her 
tall commanding figure to its full- 
est extent. “Why not, uncle? 
Look at me. Am I not big enough 
to be married? It would be ever 
so much simpler, and I would 
much rather be married than ad- 
opted.” 

He looked at her for a few be- 
wildered minutes, and then he too 
began to ask himself, why not? 
Marriage between uncle and niece 
is legal in Russia, and certainly 
she was right in saying that she 
was big enough to be married. 
Big enough! Why, she was al- 
ready now at sixteen fully taller 
than himself. Matrimony had 
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never entered into the programme 
of his life, to be sure; but that 
was, after all, no reason against 
changing his mind at fifty-three if 
there were good reasons for so 
doing, and there were good reasons 
he recognised. Matrimony, which 
is the ruin of young diplomates, is 
the making of old ones, as he had 
often had occasion to remark. A 
high diplomatic position is always 
graced and consolidated by the pres- 
ence of a suitable wife; and aan 
could he find one more suitable 
for the purpose? <A wife would 
certainly be more use to him 
than a daughter at the present 
juncture of his life; and, as she 
had said, it would be infinitely 
less troublesome to put it into exe- 
cution. No trouble at all, in fact. 
He had nothing further to do but 
accept the offer of this tall, dis- . 
tinguished-looking girl, who, with 
her large grey eyes fixed seriously 
upon his, was asking her uncle to 
marry her. 

The matter was speedily ar- 
ranged, for nobody had any inter- 
est in preventing it. Rather the 

oung girl’s guardians were re- 
evel of the disagreeable responsi- 
bility of taking care of a penniless 
orphan, and only too thankful to 
hand her over to this distinguished 
if somewhat antiquated suitor. 

Their marriage—if a marriage it 
can be called—was not an unhappy 
one, for if not precisely an ideal 
husband, Count Massalowski was 
certainly a very good uncle. He 
treated his wife kindly and cour- 
teously, and bestowed jewels upon 
her with the same lavish hand that 
had formerly dispensed sugar- 
plums. He instructed her very 
carefully in the intricate code of 
social and diplomatic etiquette, 
with a frank cynicism of which 
few men would have been capable 
towards a girl of sixteen, and he 
found in her an apt scholar. 
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Under his guidance Biruta’s 
natural qualities were developed 
and educated to ab extraordinary 
degree, and at twenty she was 
gifted with infinitely more grace- 
ful self-possession than most wo- 
men have acquired by the age of 
forty, having acquired to perfec- 
tion that sublime disregard of all 
social rules, which can only re- 
sult from their thorough compre- 
hension. 

Admiration was of course lav- 
ished upon her, for Count Massa- 
lowski was far too worldly wise to 
fall into the ridiculous mistake of 
allowing himself to be jealous of a 
wife young enough to be his own 
daughter, nay, granddaughter ; be- 
sides he had tutored her as care- 
fully on this as on other points, 
and, a practised student of human 
nature, he knew that Biruta was 
a woman to be trusted. 

“TI wish my wife to be admired,” 
he often repeated. “It is as nec- 


essary a part of her position as 
her jewels or her carriage, and the 
less you seem to care for admira- 


tion, the more you will get. As 
for love, I will not insult your 
understanding, my dear, by telling 
you that it should be avoided like 
the Asiatic pest, or a freshly 

ainted door. A woman of your 
intelligence needs only look aragind 
to realise the disastrous effects of 
this pernicious epidemic. Believe 
me, I have tried it, and the game 
is not worth the candle.” 

Biruta did look around her with 
those large glassy eyes of hers, so 
transparent and yet so inscrutable. 
And what did she see? Women 
hollow-cheeked and _ hollow-eyed, 
their beauty prematurely faded, 
corroded by a deadly poison called 
Love. Broken-hearted women 
whom Love had deprived of all 
capacity for enjoyment in this 
world ; other women whom it had 
deprived of wealth, of rank, of 
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position ; reputations destroyed or 
impaired, constitutions under- 
mined, friendships snapped asun- 
der, and all through Love. Men 
driven to acts of folly and despera- 
tion, their days cut off in the prime 
of life; the revolver or the poison- 
cup pressed into their hand by 
Love, Love the murderer. For one 
happy person a hundred made 
wretched by Love. Yes; decidedly 
her uncle was right. The game 
was not worth the candle. 

Love! Did she even know the 
meaning of the word? Hardly, 
for a certain indolence of character 
had made it easy for her to escape 
its singeing flames. She had to 
make no sacrifice, to undergo no 
inward struggle in order to keep 
lovers aloof A chilling glance 
from her blue-grey eye was suffi- 
cient to discourage the boldest, 
and this glance in course of time 
had grown to second nature. No 
man had—as yet—been able to 
boast of having seen Biruta’s eyes 
lighted up by passion, or softened 
by emotion. If she possessed a 
heart, she had not herself found it 
out; it was like an instrument 
whose finest strings have not yet 
been played upon. 

Their married life had been 
mostly spent between Paris and 
St Petersburg; then, when failing 
health had forced Count Massa- 
lowski to resign |\is official posi- 
tion, they had travelled about Eu- 
rope from one fashionable health- 
resort to the other, in vain quest 
of a specific against death. 

Biruta buried her husband at 
Nice, with the becoming grace 
and dignity which he himself 
had taught her, making neither 
affected pretence of overwhelming 
grief, nor indecent display of satis- 
faction at being rele from a 
bondage which most women would 
have found very irksome. Then, 
after wearing mourning for six 
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months as befitted a niece, she 
returned to Russia in order to 
effect the sale of her very exten- 
sive properties in Russian Poland, 
which, according to their marriage 
settlement, had reverted to herself. 
No children having been born of 
the marriage, she had only herself 
to consider, and she wished to be 
perfectly free to arrange her life 
as best suited herself henceforth. 
How and where this should be she 
had not yet consciously asked her- 
self; but she did not feel drawn 
to settle permanently in Russia— 
in Russian Poland least of all—on 
account of the poverty of the land, 
and its disorganised social condi- 
tion. It would be wiser, too, she 
thought, to turn into money her 
father’s acres, lest her right to the 
inheritance should ever be called 
in question; when, therefore, a 
cousin of Count Massalowski, the 
next male heir, made overtures 
respecting the family estates, which 
he wished to acquire, Biruta was 
very willing to fall in with his 
views on the subject. 

At present Biruta resembled a 
lant—a fern let us call it—which 
as lain all winter beneath the 

snow, incapable of independent 
motion, and which now with the 
arrival of spring is slowly thaw- 
ing back to life again. The thaw- 
ing process was far from being 
complete as yet: it progressed 
slowly, sometimes by fits and 
starts, sometimes not at all, just 
according as the indolent or the 
energetic side of her character 
happened to be uppermost. 
metimes she would spend 
whole days on the chaise-longue, 
yawning over the last French nov- 
el, in the oppressive atmosphere of 
a narcotically perfumed boudoir; 
then suddenly she would order her 
horse to be saddled, and would 
gallop for miles across country, 
regardless of wind and weather. 
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Some days she seemed scarce able 
to rouse herself to the effort of pen- 
ning two lines of acceptance or in- 
vitation; and then, again, there 
would come days when, rising with 
the lark, she stood till sunset at the 
painting easel, conscious of neither 
weariness nor hunger, and laying 
on the colour with as fierce an 
energy as though working for her 
livelihood. Music, painting, society, 
literature, she resorted to alter- 
nately, taking up each pursuit with 
enthusiasm, and laying it aside 
with disgust. She had as yet failed 
to discover any one pursuit capable 
of absorbing and compelling her 
permanent interest. 

If Countess Massalowska had 
been a poor woman, no doubt she 
would have been a happy one: the 
necessity of providing for her daily 
bread would have affurded scope 
for talents and energy that are 
thrown away on the rich. What 
she lacked was an object in life, 
and clear-sighted and logical as she 
was, the hollow shams which suf- 
fice to so many similarly placed 
women could never long have satis- 
fied her. This was the true secret 
of that strange mixture of indo- 
lence and energy in her character, 
the consciousness of possessing 
great power, combined with in- 
ability to direct it to a suitable 
object. 

What was the use of doing for 
herself a thing which money would 
procure without personal exertion ? 

This question lay at the root of 
all Countess Massalowska’s hitherto 
unfinished work. Thus, after tak- 
ing lessons on the harp with fever- 
ish energy during about half a 
— she one day paused and asked 

erself, Why? If she wished to 
hear good music, was it not much 
simpler to buy tickets for the con- 
certs of such artists as have de- 
voted their lives to this study? 
This conclusion once reached, the 
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harp was relegated to the lumber- 
room. ‘Then she began to write a 
novel, but with the same result. 
What was the use of writing books 
to amuse other people, when so 
many other people were ready to 
write books to amuse her? Nor 
did she find painting much more 
satisfactory, witness the many un- 
finished sketches that littered the 
studio. When she could buy good 
aintings by the score, why waste 
~ time in producing indifferent 
ones? What, in fact, was the use 
of doing anything at all which 
others could do for her as well or 
better ? 

It would have required some 
really grand object, some powerful 
incentive, to rouse her dormant 
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faculties. Then indeed Countess 
Massalowska might have been cap- 
able of doing things which not one 
among ten thousand women can 
do. She was made of the stuff of 
which are fashioned Jeanne d’ Arcs. 
Perhaps also Charlotte Cordays. 

Was she a good woman? 

This was a question which no 
one—not even her intimates— 
could have answered; for her 
beauty, position, and eccentricit 
combined, made up such a bewil- 
dering ensemble as to defy analy- 
sis. Moreover she was rich—rich 
enough to carry off all vices and 
all virtues. o vice could be 
odious when set in so much gold ; 
no virtue ridiculous when clothed 
so gorgeously. 


CHAPTER IX.—DEJEUNER DANSANT. 


* Le style c’est l"homme.” 


It was in the house of Gene- 
ral Gurko, the civil and military 
Governor of Russian Poland, that 
Roman Starawolski made the ac- 
quaintance of Countess Biruta 
Massalowska: He had gone to 
Warsaw in order to witness the 
Russian Easter festivities, which, 
according to the Greek calendar, 
fall a week later than those of the 
Latin Church. He had brought 
one or two introductions, which 
— made him acquainted with 
the jeunesse dorée of Warsaw, both 
Polish and Russian, which fre- 

uented the neutral ground of the 

lub Mysliwski, this being about 
the only place in Warsaw where a 
tent common interest sometimes 


inds together the younger and 
more frivolous members of these 
two antagonistic races. 

Roman, an expert rider and an 
adept in the jargon of the turf, 
was welcomed as a kindred spirit, 
and soon regarded as one of them- 
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selves—all who knew him being 
miles from suspecting that this 
elegant, almost dandified, young 
man had any more serious object 
in visiting the capital than the 
pursuit of pleasure and the avoid- 
ance of that bugbear ennui. He 
had come to Russia in order to 
visit his brother, which was very 
natural and proper; but seeing 
that the said brother resided at a 
dull country place, was it not still 
more natural that he should seek 
to break the monotony of his visit 
by an occasional trip to town? 
Yes; Roman must often come to 
Warsaw, the young exquisites 
agreed amongst themselves. He 
was a capital fellow all round, and 
a great acquisition to their circle. 
An introduction to the Governor, 
and an invitation to a déeiner 
dansant to his house, followed as a 
matter of course; and so, without 
apparent effort, Roman slipped 
easily and smoothly into the very 
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heart of Russian society as repre- 
sented at Warsaw. 

The old castle, former residence 
of the Polish kings, and now in- 
habited by the Governor of Russian 
Poland, General Gurko, lies on an 
eminence on the left bank of the 
Vistula. 

Terraced gardens, just now break- 
ing out into leaf and blossom, lead 
down to the water’s edge, where 
are stabledthe three hundred steeds 
of the Governor’s Cossack body- 
guard. 

It is afternoon, and as the day 
is radiantly beautiful, the windows 
stand open to let in the violet- 
scented air. The guests are as- 
sembled in a suite of rooms over- 
hanging the gardens: old venerable 
apartments now stripped of many 
costly treasures which once adorn- 
ed them, yet rich in memories of 
the past—gilded over with the re- 
flection of a vanished majesty, of 
which nothing can rob them. 

General Gurko’s guests belong 
almost exclusively to the military 
and official class. There are a 
great many Russian officers, whose 
uniforms give character to the 
assembly, quite overpowering the 
subordinate number of black coats. 
Of Poles only such are present as 
are in some way connected with or 
dependent on the Russian Govern- 
ment; those only that hope to 
obtain something by their presence 
here, or who would have feared to 
lose something by their absence, 
have thought fit to accept the 
Governor's hospitality. No Pole of 
independent character and position, 
is ever seen within the walls of the 
ancient Zamek Krolewski.' 

Women of all possible ages, and 
every gradation of beauty and 
ugliness, have come together to- 
day. Some of the pretty ones 


have done their best to disfigure 
themselves by ignorant arrange- 
ments of colour and material, and 
some of the ugly ones have almost 
succeeded in making themselves 
pretty by intelligent adaptation of 
the same. There were many hand- 
somer women than Countess Biruta 
Massalowska in the room, yet none 
whose appearance evoked or rather 
——— such general attention. 
hen Roman, standing in a 
doorway, first caught sight of her, 
she was leaning back in a low arm- 
chair, in an attitude of intense 
languor, indolently sipping a straw- 
berry ice from off a little crystal 
plate. The hand, enclosed in a 
pale Swedish glove, appeared to 
find the silver spoon an intolerabl 
heavy burden, and the head, pil 
lowed against the crimson damask 
of the chair cushions, seemed to 


lack all, strength to raise © itself 


again from the recumbent position. 
Her dress was of yellowish silk 
and gauze, matching each other in 
hue, and almost matching her hair, 
indescribably draped and arranged 
in lissome folds, veiling, without 
concealing, the perfectly formed 
arms, and the splendid neck and 
shoulders. 

Half-a-dozen men of various ages 
were grouped about, each trying to 
obtain some transient mark of at- 
tention from the impassible god- 
dess, though apparently with scanty 
success; for slowly as she ate her 
strawberry ice, and rarely as she 
raised the spoon to her lips, more 
rarely yet did the lips unclose to 
answer one of the sprightly eager 
words or amorous sallies addressed 
to her. Of all these details, 
Roman, standing in his doorway, 
took note, and he noticed, besides, 
that one figure there was in 
especial, which rarely moved from 
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her side—the figure of a stout 
thickset man, with a flat Kalmouck 
nose, and a short apoplectic neck, 
wearing the dark-blue uniform of 
a Russian general officer. 

“ What a hideously ugly man, 
and what a languid tiresome-look- 
ing woman!” had been his mental 
verdict on first catching sight of 
his vis-a-vis. “She has no life, 
no temperament. I wonder what 
the men can see in her!” 

The music struck up, and danc- 

ing now began ; but Countess Mas- 
salowska remained seated, deaf 
apparently to the entreaties of nu- 
merous suppliants. She had not 
danced since she was a widow, as 
every one knew, and there seemed 
to be no special reason for breaking 
through her habits to-day more 
than any other day ; although to 
each individual man, as he prof- 
fered his request, there seemed no 
doubt to be most excellent reasons 
for making an exception in his 
favour. 
_ Unexpectedly however, towards 
the close of the second valse, Coun- 
tess Massalowska rose from her 
chair. Was it the music which 
had just changed to a more seduc- 
tive strain? or was this last can- 
didate for her favour in any way 
superior to his predecessors? or 
was it merely perhaps that she 
was beginning to weary of the un- 
remitting conversations of her Kal- 
mouck-faced admirer? Whether 
it were each or any of these motives 
that prompted her change of resolu- 
tion was not very apparent. Certain 
it is only that she slowly rose to her 
feet, and calmly handing the empty 
crystal plate to the discomfited 
general, suffered herself to be led 
off in triumph by the lucky peti- 
tioner, to the surprise and annoy- 
ance of a score of others who had 
previously sued in vain. 

Roman, through his eye-glass, 


had lost no detail of this little 
episode, and his gaze still followed 
the couple as they were ually 
drawn into the vortex of dancers. 
He first looked at the man who 
had been thus rewarded above his 
fellows, but failed to discover 
aught about his appearance that 
seemed to mark him out for special 
distinction. A young man of about 
four - and - twenty, whom Roman 
remembered having seen at the 
Sporting Club, neither handsome 
nor the reverse, neither intelligent 
nor stupid-looking ; just a common- 
place neutral young man like so 
many others, whose fate it is to be 
classed in a ball-room under the 
gregarious designation of dancers. 
He knew how to dance, and that 
was the principal, in fact the only, 

int worth considering about him. 

e was not wanted here either to 
be witty or to look beautiful, but 
simply and solely in order to use 
his legs. He had exceedingly good 
legs, and they acquitted themselves 
of their important functions in a 
manner that was highly creditable 
to their owner. 

Countess Massalowska, leaning 
on his shoulder with a sort of 
weary grace, allowed herself at 
first to be passively carried along 
by this skilful dancing-machine, 
as though it were no business of 
hers at all; but by the time they 
had once made the round of the 
large ball-room, and were passing 
by Roman for the second time, a 
sige change had come over 

er. Her figure was more erect, 
and into her face had come an 
expression which had not been 
there before. The wide-open eyes 
were shining as though in triumph, 
the pink-hued nostrils dilated (as 
those of a race-horse nearing the 
goal, and from the half-parted lips 
the breath came quick and short. 
No longer limp and apathetic, she 
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seemed now rather to be carrying 
along her dancer, by the impetuous 
force of her own stronger nature. 

“What an animated impulsive 
creature !” Roman now thought as 
he watched her. “That woman 
would win any prize she had set 
her heart upon. I would back 
her against the whole world.” 

She had not danced for long, 
Count Massalowski’s tedious ill- 
ness having kept her away from 
the ball-room of late years; and 
though she believed herself to be 
superior to all emotions of such 
purely frivolous nature, Biruta 
was still a young woman, whose 
youth would occasionally assert 
itself at unexpected moments. 

Beneath an icy exterior, the 
blood coursed hot and quickly in 
her veins. To-day it had been 
roused anew by the almost for- 
gotten sensation of dancing, by 
the suggestive strains of a seduc- 
tive valse, bythe breath of spring 
flowers perhaps, wafted in through 
the open window. She felt just 
then as though she could have 
gone on dancing for ever. But 
only for a minute. In the next 
she had caught sight of a figure in 
the doorway, watching her with 
close, and, it seemed to her, critical 
attention. She had not come here 
to offer herself as a sight to amuse 
the curious, and becoming sudden- 
ly aware that no one else was 
dancing, she made her partner 
conduct her back to her place. 

Roman had met the gaze of her 
wide-open grey eyes, fixed full 
upon him with an expression of 
haughty surprise, and now he 
could see that she glanced again 
in his direction as she asked some 
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question of her dancer. Shortly 
after the young man with the 
good legs crossed the room and 
went up to Roman. 

“Countess Massalowska desires 
me to present you to her,” he said. 

Slightly surprised, Roman fol- 
lowed his acquaintance, and was 
presented in due form. 

Countess Massalowska did not 
speak at once, but after acknow- 
ledging the presentation by a vez 
slight inclination of her regal head, 
she favoured Roman with a long 
attentive stare. When at last she 
spoke, her words were unexpected. 

“ You have a very fine profile,” 
she said; “I was admiring it in 
church the other day at Stara- 
Wola.” 

Roman was not easily embar- 
rassed ; but it is hard on any man 
to be told in public that his profile 
is handsome. He coloured per- 
ceptibly, and the slight laugh 
with which he endeavoured to 
carry off his confusion was rather 
artificial. 

The Countess went on: “ You 
would greatly oblige me by per- 
mitting me to make use of your 
profile in a picture that I am 
engaged upon. I am in want of 
a model for Paris.” 

The words were a petition, but 
the tone more resembled an order. 
Roman’s first impulse had been to 
refuse, but then he reflected that 
it was incumbent on him to culti- 
vate every opportunity of social 
intercourse that came in his way; 
so he signified his readiness to 
become Countess Massalowska’s 
Paris, and told himself that the 
interests of his diplomatic mission 
alone had influenced his resolution. 
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Countess Massalowska inhabited 
a furnished villa in the Alleja 
Ujazdowzna, the most fashionable 
suburb of Warsaw, for she had 
already begun to break up her 
establishment in the country, and 
only went out there occasionally 
as necessity demanded, for super- 
intending some arrangements con- 
nected with the division of the 
library and the packing of the 
family pictures. 

The first sitting had been fixed 
for eleven o’clock on the day after 
the Governor’e déjeiner, and at 
eleven, accordingly, Roman with 
military punctuality rang at the 
villa gate. 

A porter, resplendent in blue 
cloth and silver braiding, came to 
inquire his wishes. 

“The Countess is still asleep,” 
he answered, when Roman had 
explained his errand. 

“ And when will she be awake?” 

The porter did not know. It 
was impossible to say. Sometimes 
his gracious mistress was pleased 
to sleep till three or four o’clock 
in the afternoon, sometimes she 
deigned to rise at daybreak. 

“And she said nothing about 
me? She left no message that she 
expected any one at eleven?” 

Countess Massalowska had left 
no message. Perhaps she had for- 
gotten, or perhaps she had changed 
her mind, for she had ordered her 
riding-horse to be saddled at half- 
past ten. It was waiting there in 


the stables just now. 

Apparently the servants were 
accustomed to such vagaries on 
the part of their mistress, for the 
porter’s face expressed no surprise, 
nor did he attempt any apology. 

Roman left his card, and walked 
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CHAPTER X.—~-PARIS. 


AUCER. 


away in some irritation. However 
little personal vanity a man may 
possess, or believe himself to be 
possessed of, and however clear- 
sighted and worldly wise he may 
be, he is seldom able to realise 
such a curious circumstance as the 
fact of his existence having been 
forgotten by a woman. 

“She must be a fool after all,” 
he mentally concluded; and he 
began to reflect that his first im- 
pulse had been the right one, and 
that it was unwise ever to have 
assented to the fantastic whim of 


an eccentric woman. But he was 
forewarned now, and would be 
wiser another time. In the fu- 


ture he would keep out of Count- 
ess Massalowska’s way, he told 
himself. 

It was several days before he saw 
her again; but one afternoon, as 
he was coming out of the Cukier- 
nia Lurs, the fashionable confec- 
tioner, he recognised her carriage 
drawn up before the entrance. 
The carriage being open, he could 
not avoid a recognition, and was 
about to pass on with a formal 
bow, when her voice arrested him. 

“ Paris! my Paris! You are not 
going to run away from me. You 
promised to be my model.” 

“And I was ready to keep 
my promise, Countess,” returned 
Roman, rather stiffly. “I‘called 
at your house at the appointed 
hour last Wednesday.” 

“ And I had forgotten all about 
it. Yes, know. My memory is a 
very bad one. I only remembered 
when I saw your-card, and then 
I was so sorry to have missed my 
model.” 

“The loss is not excessive,” said 
Roman, still on his dignity. 
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“It is not irreparable, at all 
events,” returned the Countess, 
suavely. “There will be plenty 
more opportunities of taking your 

rtrait.” 

“ But if your memory is so bad, 
Countess, I cannot venture to ex- 
pect you to remember another 
time any more than the first. You 
will naturally forget all about my 
insignificant person.” 

Countess Massalowska looked at 
him with the faintest suspicion of 
a smnile. 

“You are right,” she said calm- 
ly ; “my memory is shockingly bad, 
and I might forget again, so the 
only. way to avoid a repetition of 
such an accident, is to carry you 
off on the spot. Get into the car- 
riage: there will still be light 
enough to sketch in ycur features 
to-day.” 

Roman still hesitated; but the 
footman had already opened the 
earriage-door, and the Countess, 
with an imperious gesture, was 

inting to the seat opposite her. 

he wore the same gold bonnet 
that resembled a crown, and more 
than ever looked like a queen, en- 
titled to blind submission on the 
part of her subjects. He could 
not but obey; and the fleet bay 
horses bore him off swiftly in the 
direction of the villa. 

Here he was bidden to wait in a 
little boudoir of Japanese char- 
acter, while Countess Massalowska 
changed her costume. Presently 
she returned, draped in a loose 
embroidered Holland wrapper, 
which she wore over her dress to 
protect it from the paint. The 
wide hanging sleeves showed her 
beautiful arms as plainly as had 
done the gauze dress at the Gover- 
nor’s party last week. She was 
accompanied by a brown bear cub, 
about three months old, which, 
trotting by her side in self-con- 
tained fashion, was evidently 


accustomed to be regarded as a 
household member. 

Roman followed Biruta into the 
atelier, which opened on to a bal- 
cony wreathed in creepers. Here 
were several low ottomans covered 
with oriental carpets, fur rugs on 
the ground, and ancient armour 
on the walls; a palm-tree in one 
corner, with a grinning skeleton 
as vis-d-vis to it in the other. 
There were also half-a-dozen easels 
standing about at various angles; 
on each easel a picture not more 
than half finished. There was a 
Byzantine Madonna, without a 
nose; a couple of landscapes, of 
which but the skies had been laid 
on; a peasant girl, with one eye 
and a coral necklage; and a peas- 
ant man, with half a fur coat. 

The picture on the last easel 
was a charcoal sketch intended to 
represent the Judgment of Paris. 
The three figures of Juno, Minerva, 
and Venus were already indicated 
on the canvas; while on the right 
side of the picture, a headless 
shepherd, in hand the golden apple 
of discord, was standing under an 
olive-tree. 

While indicating much talent, 
all these sketches had a raw and 
hurried appearance as if—what 
was in fact the case—the artist 
had gone at each with feverish 
energy, discarding it abruptly 
whenever a newer fancy inter- 
vened. 

Whether Paris would share the 
fate of its predecessors, or whether 
it would ever reach maturity, 
would depend upon how long the 
subject would continue to interest 
Countess Massalowska. 

She took up a piece of charcoal, 
and rapidly began to bestow a head 
on the vacant torso. 

She worked in silence at first, 
frowning a little whenever a stroke 
had not succeeded to her perfect 
satisfaction; the brittle charcoal 
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often snapping asunder beneath 
her touch. She seemed no more 
to regard Roman than if he had 
been a wax figure; but he grew 
uneasy under the influence of those 
large grey eyes, which he felt but 
coifid not see. 

It was tantalising not to be able 
to look at her, for, turned in profile, 
his gaze was directed towards the 
balcony door. 

For about twenty minutes Coun- 
tess Massalowska worked on in 
silence; then she laid aside the 
charcoal with a sigh of relief. 

“T think I have got the like- 
ness. Come and see for yourself.” 

Roman’s clean-cut profile lent 
itself readily to portraiture, and 
Countess Massalowska had cer- 

‘tainly succeeded in hitting off the 
character of his delicately aquiline 
nose, and long curved brows and 
lashes. 

“T tried to draw your face from 
memory the other day when I 
came back from Stara-Wola, but I 
could not get it right. It was 
such a pity I had no pencil with 
me that day in church,” she went 
on composedly, as though it were 
the most natural thing in the world 
to make studies of handsome young 
men in church. The words were 
flattering certainly, but the matter- 
of-fact tone in which they were 
said removed all edge from the 
compliment. 

“If I had only guessed your 
wishes, Countess, I should have 
been delighted to place my pencil 
as well as my head at your dis- 
posal,” said Roman, laughing. 

“Really? I am sorry I did 
not think ofasking you. It struck 
me at once, on coming into church, 
that here was the Paris [ had been 
seeking for. I had already put 
away the picture in despair, and 
it never would have been finished 
but for that lucky chance.” 

“Then it was chance, that 
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brought you to Stara-Wola that 
day? You donot usually frequent 
our village church?” 

“Chance and a broken bridge. 
You know our Polish proyerb of 
the three most worthless things in 
the world? A German fast, a 
Russian devil, and a Polish bridge. 
My parish church is at Wodniki, 
when I am living in the country ; 
but in.that last flood, just before 
Holy Week, the bridge over the 
Skriva was carried away. That is 
why I came to Stara-Wola. Is 
that where you live?” 

* My brother lives there, and I 
am on a visit to him,” explained 
Roman. 

“ And how long do you remain 
in the country?” 

“That depends. I do not yet 
know,” said Roman, evasively. 
“TIT may remain on into the 
summer if I find the life here 
very pleasant.” 

Biruta had now sat down on a 
low ottoman, and was pressing 
white oil-paint from a little zinc 
tube on to the palette. Presentl 
she looked up at Roman and said, 
in answer to his last words— 

“The life here? Do you mean 
life at Stara- Wola, or at Warsaw ?” 

“Oh, both, turn about. I want 
to make acquaintance again with 
my country. I am ashamed to 
find what a stranger I have be- 
come.” 

“T am a stranger too,” said 
Biruta thoughtfully, and, as it 
seemed to Roman, a little sadly. 
“IT know next to nothing of 
Poland. I have never lived here 
before, not since I was quite a 
child.” 

“And you do not care to live 
here?” now ventured Roman, who 
had been watching her expression. 

“No,” she said, after a longish 
pause. “I donot think I could 


ever accustom myself to live in 
this country again.” 
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“Tt must appear too dull, too 
narrow, to any one used to a more 
international sort of society. I 
have felt that myself.” 

“Too narrow. Yes. And also 
too sad.” 

“Too sad?” 

“Toa Pole; for though my late 
—uncle was in Russian service, I 
am a Pole after all. I have only 
begun to realise this since I came 
back here last winter. Living 
abroad one does not feel the mis- 
fortunes of Poland in the same way, 
but here at home they are con- 
stantly forcing themselves upon 
one’s notice. What cannot be 
remedied had best be buried out 
of sight.” 

“Yet you frequent the Russian 
society, Countess ?” 

“So do you apparently ?” with 
another sharp glance at Roman. 

He laughed somewhat con- 
strainedly. 

“ Oh, -* a mere bird of pass- 
age. WhatIdo n’a pas de con- 
sequence. I am here on a holiday, 
and I take my pleasure where I 
find it.” 

“Ah!” said Biruta, in a tone 
that expressed some slight dis- 
appointment. 

e felt that his admission had 
somewhat lowered him in Countess 
Massalowska’s estimation, and has- 
tened to add— 

“ Besides, the Russian society 
interests me—as a study.” 

“ An uncongenial study at best, 
as you will speedily find out. The 
old simile of the wolf and the dog 
never belies itself! The dog can 
never be at ease in presence of the 
wolf, and only his fear teaches 
him to conceal his hatred.” 

“ And does the wolf always hate 
the dog?” asked Roman, remem- 
bering the Kalmouck-faced gene- 
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ral, who had made himself so con- 
spicuous by his attentions at the 
Governor’s party. 

“Not always,” replied Biruta, 
negligently, as with hér palette- 
knife she began to mix a large 
layer of umber brown, for ’the 
darker shades of hair and mous- 
tache. “Gogo!” she exclaimed, 
suddenly, apostrophising the cub, 
who was curiously snuffling round 
the skeleton, in the corner, with 
an evident view to ultimate dissec- 
tion. “Come here at once.” 

The bear stopped sniffing, and 
lying down submissively at Count- 
ess Massalowska’s feet, was re- 
warded by the gift of a broken 
paint-brush to play with. 

“You may sit down if you are 
tired of standing,” she resumed, ' 
speaking this time to Roman; 
“and will you turn your head a 
little more to the right if you 
please.” 

She resumed her work in silence, 
apparently only intent on turning 
to best account the fast waning 
daylight, and Roman, having no 
excuse for pursuing the conversa- 
tion so abruptly broken off, sat 
quite still, gazing out through the 
open balcony at the crimson sun- 
set beyond, and wondering within 
himself whether Countess Mas- 
salowska would think worse or 
better of him, if she were ac- 

uainted with his true errand in 
these parts, 

After a while the bear cub 
uttered a low growl, and then 
the heavy tapestry curtain which 
screened the atelier from the 
boudoir was pushed aside. A 
harsh rasping voice broke in upon 
the ears of artist and model— 

“Your servant, divine Countess. 
Is it permitted to penetrate into 
the temple of the muses?” 





1The Polish and Russian character have been compared to those of dog and 
wolf—the two animals which hate each other most because of their similarity. 
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“You may come in, General, if 
you choose,” said Biruta, without 
pausing in her work. 

He came in, bringing along with 
him an overpowering perfume of 
viclets and magnolia, exhaled from 
a monstrous nosegay carried in the 
hand. 

“T ventured to look in, in order 
to see how the study of the old 
peasant is getting on,” he said, 
after having pressed his lips, rather 
hard and needlessly long, as it 
seemed to Roman, on Biruta’s dis- 
engaged left hand. “You know 
what -interest I take in your 
work.” 

“ Then pray give me the benefit 
of your criticism,” returned the 
Countess. “Do you think I have 
succeeded in catching the like- 
ness ? ” 

The General, as flattered as he 
was short-sighted, proceeded to 


adjust his spectacles on his stumpy 
nose. 

“Ah! what is this?” he said 
in surprise, when he had examined 
the canvas. “This is not the 
same picture you were painting 
last time ?” 

“No,” said Biruta, with a slight 
gesture indicating the hitherto un- 
perceived figure near the window ; 
“T have changed my model. Allow 
me to introduce him. Captain 
Starowolski, General Vassiljef.” 

“Ah!” repeated the General, 
after he had compared Roman’s 
features with those of the dis- 
carded ant on the adjacent 
easel: “I always said that there 
was a deal of character about that 
old peasant’s face. What a pity 
it is, Countess, that you never 
finish your pictures!” 

“T intend to finish this one,’ 
returned Biruta, quietly. 
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Is it coming, then ?—a reaction 
from the constraint upon every 
family whose head can wring 
out the needful expense to shut 
up the country home at the mo- 
ment when the year is getting 
loveliest; to exchange the fra- 
grance born of bourgeoning tree 
and blossoming herb for the stale 
atmosphere of streets and squares, 
and instead of the untainted 
breath of the hillside or the coast, 
to inhale air already sucked into 
and expelled from myriad lungs ? 

When London, like a greedy 
leprosy eating away the beauty of 
vale and down, shall have grown 
to that scale, of which it lacks 
little even now; when the ceaseless 
Thames— 


‘Like some huge giant weary of the 
load ’’— 


shall fail in the task of purifying 
the millions of homes within his 
basin; when even the ocean’s 
mightier gorge, rejecting the 
mountains of pollution that are 
hourly thrust upon it, shall begin 
to fling back upon our shores the 
indigestible impurity that we try 
so hard to put decently out of 
sight,—must we wait till then 
before our broad-acred squires 
awake to know that purer pleasures 
may be found among leafy woods 
and circling streams, among spring- 
ing crops and dusky glens, than in 
the murky labyrinth of the city or 
the precarious verdure of the park ? 
And if sooner or later a reaction 
must set in against the way well- 
to-do people dispose of their seasons 
and the seasons of those dependent 
on them—will it come within our 
own time? or must we sadly fore- 
go the enjoyment of summer in 


the country, and while we creep 
sorrowfully along the shady side 
of the street “babbling o’ green 
fields,” and panting like the hart 
after the water-brooks, reflect that 
at least our children will proba- 
bly be wiser in their generation 
than we. 

Speculations such as these may 
be born in the brain of a mem- 
ber of the still Imperial Parlia- 
ment, as, an exile from his well- 
loved and tended woods and his 
distant stately hall, he wends his 
way some brilliant afternoon in 
July to take a part, whether si- 
lent or otherwise, in interminable 
wrangles in Committee of Supply, 
or listen to the never-ending plaint 
of that hopeless femme incom- 
prise, Erin. But the despondency 
of this self-sacrificing senator has 
lately had a ray of hope flung 
across it. There are not wanting 
signs that the stolid patience of 
the well-to-do Briton is being 
undermined by a suspicion that 
he is not getting the best out 
of life; that, on the contrary, if 
the procession of the seasons is an 
ordinance capable of ministering 
to the sweetness of existence and 
affecting the comfort with which 
the journey through life may be 
performed, we have got into the 
habit of doing things at the wrong 
time. As was tersely said lately, 
the natural forces are gaining 
strength which in August impel 
the young to go to Scotland and 
the old to Germany. 

It was this suspicion that found 
expression in the vote taken re- 
cently on Sir Geerge Trevelyan’s 
motion, that “in the opinion of 
this House,” the holidays should 
begin early in July, and that Par- 
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liament should reassemble in No- 
vember to get through such gabble 
as cannot be overtaken in the 
first six months of the year, a 
motion which was only rejected 
by four votes in a House of 342 
members. Nor can it be doubted 
that this minority would have be- 
come the majority had it been 
clearly understood among the sup- 
porters of the Government that 
the leader of the House, although 
voting for the status quo, was in- 
different as to which lobby his 
usual followers went into. So 
bitterly has it been driven in upon 
the minds of members that to be 
kept in London till the golden 
sands of September are running 
through the vase, to watch the 
sunshine of a lost summer ebbing 
away, while blinds and shutters in 
the West End speak of the flight 
of happier mortals from the weary 
town—that all this is a penalty for 
which even the so-called sweets of 
office cannot compensate, and that 
relief from the bondage of routine 
must be sought and obtained. 
London is eminently a city 
within doors; the open-air cafés, 
the al fresco concerts and dancing 
—essential features of every South- 
ern town—are either totally want- 
ing in our capital, or, at most, are 
timidly imitated, at precarious 
financial risk, in the exhibitions 
which of late years have been 
added to our list of crepuscular 
entertainments. It is obvious, 
then, that in such a city, where 
comfort can only be ensured be- 
hind plate-glass and within brick 
walls, winter is the time of all 
others for enjoyment of social 
pleasures, and that the proper 
season to revel in the verdure and 
tranquillity of the country must be 
before November gales have hurled 
the woodland into sodden ruin, 
while meadows are still deep with 
VOL. CXLVIII.—NO. DCCCXCVII. 
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waving grass and gardens faint 
with the perfume of roses. What 
a perverse arbitrament it is that 
shuts us up in sun-baked streets, 
until the angry autumnal sky, 
stooping low over the sloppy land, 
stints the sunless hours of daylight ! 
Who that has felt the ineffable 
sweetness of June twilight, pro- 
longed almost to meet the a 
roaching dawn, rich with the 
Sansaken of unnumbered flowers, 
musical with the tender sounds of 
a midsummer night—the hum of 
the chafer, the pipe of the plover, 
the nightingale’s song, the corn- 
crake’s chastened discord, the sigh 
of the wind in the firs, or the 
murmur of waves upon the beach, 
—who that has learned these de- 
lights will not blush when he finds 
himself wedged in a row of theatre- 
stalls, or seated at a superfluous 
ball supper? Who that knows 
them will not revive at the first 
signs of a release from the bondage 
our own perversity has imposed ? 
Of course, the objection obvious 
to every Englishman to a re- 
arrangement of our London and 
country seasons (for we are not 
now considering the time when 
the city, by its own vastness, shall 
have become uninhabitable) is that 
winter is the time for sport; and 
this is true, in a great measure, 
so far as sport is limited in mean- 
ing to the destruction of wild or 
pseudo-wild animals. But even in 
this restricted sense it is only 
partially true. Fox-hunting (long 
may it flourish!) and pheasant- 
shooting (an innovation in its 
modern form) are exclusively 
autumnal and winter pastimes ; 
but there remain the important 
sections of grouse and partridge 
shooting, salmon and trout fishing, 
and deer-stalking, not to mention 
such minor pursuits as otter-hunt- 
ing and sea-fishing. If the term 
c 
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sport may be employed for occu- 

ations without the ingredient of 

loodshed—yachting, racing, crick- 
et contain capabilities of rural di- 
version not to be despised. Then 
the amazing development and pop- 
ularity of golf in the South have 
admitted the Saxon to a source 
of enjoyment too long reserved 
exclusively for the sterner Cale- 
donian. Suppose that Parliament 
in its wisdom were to resolve that, 
cotite que coite, adjournment were 
to be made in the middle or to- 
wards the end of July, that would 
mean a general exodus from Lon- 
don in that month. We are not con- 
cerned to examine how far such a 
resolve would expedite or retard 
the transaction of the business 
of legislation, or what the effect 
might be upon the Government of 
the day in depriving it of the long 
close time afforded by the present 
system of adjourning, say, early in 
September, and reassembling in 
the middle of February. What we 
want to arrive at is an estimate 
of the addition to the enjoyment 
of living secured, under such an 
arrangement, to members of Par- 
liament themselves, and to those 
who regulate their movements to 
and from the country more or less 
in conformity to the session. 

First of all, then, there would 
be no interference with grouse or 
partridge shooting; nay, many 
permanent officials, as well as 
members of beth Houses, who are 
now kept away from the moor or 
the stubble till an indefinite date 
of release on the rising of Parlia- 
ment, would be free to make their 
engagements unhampered by legis- 
lative trammels. To such persons 
it would mean the gain of two 
months, inning, say, on 15th 
July, and the loss of November 
and part of December and Janu- 
ary. The deer forest and the 
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salmon river would remain as open 
to them as at present; but from 
fox hunting, save what may be 
undertaken from London, they 
would be practically debarred, and 
they could only take part in such 
battues as were arranged for Oc- 
tober, before the long-tails are in 
strong. feather, or were reserved 
for the fortnight’s holiday at 
Christmas. Would this add to 
or diminish the sum of enjoy- 
ment? So far as Parliament re- 
presents the collective sense of 
the people concerned, it is almost 
certain that the next time a vote 
is taken on the question, it will 
be in favour of thechange. Even 
in the highly artificial state of 
society at which we have arrived, 
man retains the natural instincts 
of an open-air animal ; he feels the 
impulse to be out in the sunshine, 
and to get into snug winter 
quarters ; and sooner or later these 
instincts will assert themselves by 
increasing the summer holiday and 
diminishing that in winter. There 
will be much grumbling at the 
change ; habits, especially vicious 
or stupid ones, are not easily 
broken ; but the change will come. 

The prospect is one to suggest 
a review of the capabilities of 
country houses as places of recre- 
ation, apart from the slaughter of 
heasants and the pursuit of the 
Ss What manner of persons 


ought they to be who possess 
these palaces of pleasure that are 


scattered through the length and 
breadth of our fair island? How 
far do they fill the part of skil- 
ful and successful hosts? Do they 
make the most of the dominion of 
which each of them is the prin- 
cess? Perhaps in some respects it 
is hardly a fair time to ask these 

uestions, when those who draw 
their incomes from land are still 
staggering from the anzmia of long 
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years of falling rents and untilled 
farms; but we seem now to have 
entered upon a more prosperous 
period, in which many hospitable 
doors will be once more thrown 
open, and some of the old squires, 
too hardly hit to rise again, are 
suffering their parks to pass into 
the hands of those who have the 
needful means. New men and 
old acres are, sentimentally, a 
mésalliance; but let us make the 
best of the inevitable, and con- 
tribute, if possible, a few sug- 
gestions towards success in that 
highest, if most difficult, branch 
of hospitality, entertaining a party 
in a country house. 

For, after all, the country is the 
place of holiday: radiance, space, 
colour, fragrance, silence broken 
only by sounds sweet in them- 
selves, or softened by distance,—it 
is with conditions such as these 
that most of us invest the idea of a 
holiday—a rest from competition, 
a well-won leisure. 

How far do country houses, as 
we have them and know them, 
fulfil the requirements of recreation 
and repose? In respect of struc- 
ture and appliances of comfort, the 
answer must be that, in general, 
they fulfil them admirably. It is 
very rare indeed, nowadays, that 
a guest suffers physical discomfort 
in the house of a landed host. 
Beds, baths, fire, food—the main 
necessaries of existence—are, as 
a rule, unexceptionable ; although, 
perhaps, some discretion is neces- 
sary on the part of the guest in 

to one component of the 
last named of the three—namely, 
wine. There is more good wine 
made at the present than in any 
former oul of the world’s his- 
tory, but relatively to those who 
can afford it, there is many times 
less, For one cellar fifty years 
ago, there are fifty or a hundred 
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now, owned by liberal if unin- 
structed persons, whose hospitable 
instincts outrun their discrimina- 
tion, wherefore they pour wine of 
high price and ee vintage with- 
out stint before it has reached 
maturity. It may be safely assert- 
ed that three parts of the best 
wine is consumed before age has 
developed its virtue, mellowed its 
crudity, and allowed the hurtful 
acids to be transformed into the 
beneficent and palatable ethers 
which constitute the charm of a 
fine wine. 

Of another sort is the host who 
fondly imagines that all old wine 
must be . Often it happens 
that the fathers have laid down 
what was originally good liquor, 
and by the self-same fluid, quantum 
mutatus ab illo, the children’s teeth 
are set on edge. Who does not 
writhe at the recollection of a bottle 
of Madeira being passed round, 
specially recommended by the host 
as having been sent twice round 
the Cape “by my father, sir, and 
worth now a guinea a glass,” but, 
alas! faded into an acrid liquid 
that it is hard to imagine ever 
flowed from the veins of the vine ? 
Or perhaps a flask of Stygian hue 
is circulated,—“’20 port, my boy ; 
precious little of that going now- 
adays!” and you are bound to 
fill and refill your glass, wonder- 
ing the while at the Pantagruelian 
po. Ae of Georgian bucks, who 
were wont to slake their thirst 
with what suggests to your de- 
— taste a compound of 

arvey sauce and treacle. All 
this while Amphitryon, as he con- 
templates complacently the re- 
volving decanters, is sipping the 
weak whisky-and-water to which 
he is limited by the advice of his 
physician ; and you—the guest— 
just arrived from London to d 
the Whitsun holidays in rural de- 
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lights, are dying to be out in the 
garden where the shaven lawns 
are spread so soft for wearied feet, 
and the twilight is wreathed with 
odours of honeysuckle and helio- 
trope. It is in vain: the bonds 
of good society restrain you; you 
must retain your seat and pass 
the bottle the prescribed number 
of times: coffee follows, and then 
you are invited to join the ladies, 
when, in fact, you are faint with 
desire to join the nightingales— 
with a cigar. ' 

Discipline such as this (it is 
unvarying in the houses of some 
of the elder generation of squires) 
seems devised to neutralise the 
very colour and flavour of country 
life, and tempts one to exclaim 
that, after all, if such routine must 
be observed, it is less irksome in 
a town, where, if moon-rise cannot 
be enjoyed, it may at least be 
forgotten. 

By the younger generation these 
rigours have been relaxed. Moon- 
light strolls are undertaken, while 
timely incense curls from the tip 
of the cigarette. If there is a lake 
or river, as likely as not there 
are well-appointed boats, more 
than one of which may be seen 
shooting from under the dark 
shore, bearing in its luxurious 
cushions a nymph who prattles 
gently tohim who labours at the 
sculls. The sweetness of summer 
evenings are too well known by 
the young host and hostess to be 
neglected : the emancipated ‘cit is 
admitted to joys to which, for 
many weary months, he has been 
astranger. But, after return is 
made to the house, and the ladies 
have retired, he is inclined to 
murmur at the interminable séance 
in the billiard-room, with pipes 
and whisky-and-water. In vain 
he tries to slip away. The young 
host is one of those who seem to 


dread going to bed as they would 
going to the grave, and shrinks 
from being left alone. He pleads 
for companionship in a way that © 
it is hard to resist without rude- 
ness; and it is perhaps nearly 
two in the morning before, having 
thoroughly exhausted the some- 
what limited range of subjects on 
which the conversation has turned, 
the worn-out guest is allowed to 
blink his way up to his comfort- 
able bed that hes been so long 
ready for him, and he for it. 

This habit of sitting late in the 
smoking-room precludes anything 
like early hours. The modern 
squire, as a rule, has discontinued 
the practice of family prayer, and 
breakfast is not on the table till 
a loose ten. Long before it is over 
the dew is off the grass, the air has 
lost that tingling freshness that 
flies with the morning prime, the 
shadows are shrinking to noonda 
measure—the natural day is h 
over. Such spendthrifts we are of 
the glorious summer solstice ! 

Yes; in fashionable or would- 
be fashionable houses, morning 
prayer is becoming a forgotten 
thing. Perhaps, as conducted by 
the ordinary British squire, it is 
impressive only from its extreme 
simplicity, and does not count for 
much in the xsthetic estimate of 
life in a country house—that which 
we are concerned with exclusively 
in the present observations. As a 
rule, it seems, guests are not ex- 
pected to attend; at least, as a 
matter of fact they don’t. Should 
a stray one perchance mistake the 

rayer-bell for the summons to 

reakfast, the master, in gaiters 
and homespun,looks uncomfortable 
or apologetic. If the house is a 
small one, probably the assembly 
takes place in the dining-room : 
the stranger diffidently sidles into 
a remote chair, whence, being one 
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reserved for servants, he is nerv- 
ously beckoned by the lady of the 
house. Three, four, six, eight, 
nay, ten pairs of round young eyes 
have been known to be focussed on 
the unhappy intruder, as he de- 
posits himself in a legitimate seat— 
a manceuvre not to be accomplished, 
if the schoolboy’s holidays are on, 
without a titter that threatens to 
become an explosion. 

Then the rightful occupants of 
the serried row of seats troop in, 
the women-servants first in rigid 
order of precedence, the rear being 
brought up by the men; the door 
is closed, and the ceremony begins. 

When the late Bishop Wilber- 
force was asked to say grace at a 
private dinner-party, it is recorded 
that he demurred, on the ground 
that every man is the priest of his 
own house. For this reason, it is to 
be regretted that so few men read 
well. In this respect they are far 
inferior to women. The average 
squire generally reads prayers as 
if labouring under just indigna- 
tion. Often he is quite incoher- 
ent—blunders over punctuation, 
mangles the most familiar pass- 
ages, and, in his nervousness, 
jangles the tea-cups. The reading 
of Scripture over, prayers begin. 
It is well if he confines himself to 
the noble language of the Church’s 
confession and collects,even though 
these are fired off half defiantly, 
half timidly. Too often his wife, 
earnest for the welfare of his soul 
(which, when she first got hold of 
it, was in a sadly phlegmatic con- 
dition), has put into his hands some 
collection of family prayers, the 
phraseology of which is almost 
oriental in metaphor, abounding 
in abject imagery totally different 
from the simple words in which one 
of Teutonic race, left to himself, 
would frame a petition. It sounds 
strangely from the homely, stam- 
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mering lips of the reader. One 
follows without emportement, and 
rises unrefreshed. 

Let the writer present a sketch 
of morning prayer in which it 
was his privilege to join not long 
ago in a country house in the 
north of England. The young 
host and hostess were what is 
known as “smart” people, such 
as one might be slow to credit 
with thoughtful or reverent habits ; 
nevertheless their practice was to 
conduct a simple service, which 
became not only a spiritual re- 
freshment and a puilidaa influ- 
ence, but a very notable feature 
in home life. It is true that the 
house was one of unusual beauty, 
—an Elizabethan hall with low, 
fretted ceilings, carved oak pan- 
elling and latticed windows, opal- 
escent with age and set with gem- 
like sparks of transparent heraldry. 
It is also true that the host and 
hostess were comely beyond the 
common—facts that undoubtedly 
made the impression more vivid 
and lasting. Still, the impression 
was made, and can never pass 
away. 

A recess under the wide oak 
staircase had been railed off cen- 
turies ago, so as to form a little 
chapel; seats on either side, and 
a reading-desk at the end, provided 
for all being done decently and in 
order. On the morning in question 
the host was absent; his young wife 
read prayers. She was all in scarlet 
—a directoire dress of scarlet. As 
she stood in the reading-desk, her 
bright figure relieved against the 
dark oak panels, and read the sol- 
emn words in clear, umfalterin 
accents, one could not but fee 
that if this little ceremony had 
been omitted, far more would 
have been lost to the day than 
the few minutes thus occupied. 
We cannot all live in picturesque 
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old houses, we cannot all be beau- 
tiful, or (with advantage) wear 
scarlet directoire gowns; but we 
can at least be mindful to bring 
to the gathering of ourselves to- 
gether for worship that measure 
of dignity and grace which is too 
often conspicuous by absence. 
Turning from spiritual to carnal 
wants, it may be doubted if the pre- 
vailing arrangement of hours for 
meals permits the most to be made 
of the day either in town or coun- 
try. Dissociated from habit, and 
the exigencies of field-sports apart, 
it is difficult to see any advantage 
that the normal British arrange- 
ment of breakfast from 9.30 on- 
wards, luncheon (in dimensions a 
dinner) at two, five o’clock tea, 
and dinner at eight, possesses over 
the Continental practice of mor- 
ning coffee and mid-day déjezner 
& la fourchette. The scale and 
thoroughness with which field- 
sports are undertaken of course 


renders an important mid-day meal 
inconvenient, for no one thinks 
it worth while to go out for less 
than a day’s shooting ; and hunt- 
ing, carried on in short winter 


days, must be begun _betimes. 
But if the change advocated by 
Sir George Trevelyan is carried out, 
country houses will become once 
more places of summer resort, mak- 
ing it necessary to provide enter- 
tainment for guests other than 
shooting or hunting. This part 
of the question affects the classes 
rather than the masses, and the 
classes, Mr Gladstone informs us, 
are irremediably conservative. In 
spite of this, and with a full sense 
of the solemnity of the subject, we 
venture to submit the advantages 
which Continental hours seem to 
present when compared with those 
so rigidly adhered to here and 
now. At present the social day 
is bisected by luncheon, which, 
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we maintain, has acquired a spuri- 
ous and treacherous importance, 
Young men—(be it said that it is 
the prejudices of men only that 
require conciliation on this ques- 
tion, for women readily adapt 
their digestive organs to the most 
arbitrary arrangements)—young 
men rarely fail to do themselves 
justice at breakfast; but he who 
has arrived at or passed maturity 
(whenever that period may be 
fixed), especially one whose work 
lies in the town, is generally con- 
scious of a coyness of appetite 
before mid-day. He recoils from 
the row of steaming side-dishes, 
and dallies with the toast-rack and 
the teapot, The result of this, 
under the influence of country air, 
is, that long before the luncheon- 
gong sounds he experiences a 
vacuum that requires to be con- 
siderately dealt with. He is al- 
read far hungrier than he feels 
in London before the principal 
meal of the day. If he gives the 
rein to his appetite, he quite un- 
fits himself for the employment of 
a hot afternoon. He may have 
undertaken to form one of a set 
of lawn tennis; then certainly he 
will find himself indisposed to 
bound about a grassy court under 
a broiling sun. Still less will he 
feel inclined for horse exercise; and 
as for the expedition on wheels 
that may have been planned, 
driving in the open air is of all 
others the most soporific, and 
few tortures are more acute than 
those entailed by the effort to con- 
quer sleep in a four-wheeled dog- 
cart. If, on the other hand, he 
limits his luncheon to the wing of 
a fowl and a sjngle glass of claret, 
then long before dusk he will find 
his strength failing, and, succumb- 
ing to the meretricious seductions 
of the tea-table, he will — 
his digestion by indulgence in 
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chocolate cakes and sugared buns, 
so rendering himself hopelessly 
unfit to approach the crowning 
reward of virtue—a good dinner. 

All these pitfalls would be 
escaped by the adoption of the 
more rational system. Café au lait 
or tea, with a fresh roll and frag- 
rant butter, served in the dressing- 
room, disposes the mind and body 
to the transaction of such business 
as the post may bring to hand, to 
the study of the morning papers 
(which, in this ideal country house, 
must be brought to every guest 
with his hot water), or to a stroll 
in the park and gardens in the 
fresh morning air. No host in- 
telligent enough to adopt the new 
system will dream of trying to 
entertain his guests in these morn- 
ing hours. Let them, if they will, 
arrange morning walks between 
themselves, but let him beware, as 
he hopes for a benison, of yielding to 
that pride of proprietorship which 
tempis a man to show off his 
shorthorns, his horses, his pointers, 
or what not. Nine hundred and 
ninety-nine people out of a thousand 
don’t care twopence for other peo- 
ple’s shorthorns, though they may 
all pretend out of politeness to do 
so, and the thousandth will find 
his own way to them, and be much 
happier go’1g round them alone. 
The host’s power to please will 
begin with the mid-day déjezner. 
By that time the weather will 
have declared itself; he himself 
will not wear the preoccupied air 
born of “letters to write” or the 
“ bailiff to-see,” which sits so un- 
gracefully on an entertainer; his 
mind will be free to devise amuse- 
ment for the party, whom the 
pretty, ltr A social meal will 
dispose to easy good-humour. 

If this alteration of hours may 
be held promising of enhanced at- 
tractiveness to country-house life, 
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how much more are they so for 
life in London! The marvel is 
that people have submitted so long 
to the oe arrangement: but 
to touch on that would exceed 
the subject under immediate con- 
sideration. 
Objection to reform may be 
heard on the score that Conti- 
nental hours suit the Continental 
climate, and that English weather 
requires special arrangements to 
encounter it. Against this the 
resent writer must once more cite 
is own experience, and record the 
favourable impression of visits in 
two houses—one in the south of 
England, the other in the west of 
Scotland—where the modifications 
sketched above have been followed 
out with the pleasantest results. 
There is, however, one point in 
the equipment of a country house 
the importance of which is empha- 
sised by the uncertainty of our 
weather—namely, the supply of 
books. Books should be every- 
where—not only in the library, but 
on tables ready to every hand in 
almost every room and in bedroom 
shelves. No doubt, in the last- 
named place they are exposed to the 
risk of being packed accidentally. 
in the portmanteau of the depart- 
ing guest, but the butler or house- 
keeper would soon learn the duty 
of checking involuntary biblio- 
klepts, and there is nothing adds 
so much to the air of comfort in a 
bedroom as a few well-chosen vol- 
umes. A sympathetic host or 
hostess may even pay a delicate 
deference to the visitor’s tastes by 
the selection of a dozen tomes for 
his special solace. Yet in how 
few houses, comparatively, is any 
discrimination shown in literature, 
or facilities of access to it provided ! 
Libraries there are, it is true, in 
most houses: in older houses it is 
often a subject of speculation what 
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was the evanescent impulse under 
which, towards the close of the last 
and the beginning of this century, 
the shelves, now mellowed by time, 
were filled. To judge from the in- 
evitable presence in such collec- 
tions of ‘ Gil Blas,’ ‘ Don Quixote,’ 
Adam’s ‘Roman Antiquities,’ Rol- 
lin’s ‘ Ancient History,’ Fénelon’s 
‘Telemachus,’ these works must 
have enjoyed a popularity with 
our great grandfathers which was 
nothing short of prodigious. But 
among these common objects of 
the country gentleman’s library 
there often lurk unsuspected trea- 
sures, and a wet afternoon may 
prove a godsend if it gives an 
excuse for loitering among them. 
Too often, however, the library is 
also the master’s sanctum, and even 
if you obtain permission to examine 
the books you feel that you are on 
debateable ground. Books, to be 
enjoyed, must be free as wayside 
ees of corn to the traveller in the 


EK, it. 


‘*T am not ignorant,’’ writes Robert 
Burton, ruefully enough, in his ‘An- 
atomy of Melancholy,’ ‘‘ how barbar- 
ously and basely for the most part 
our ruder gentry esteem of Libraries 
& books, how they neglect & con- 
temn so great a treasure, so inestim- 
able a benefit, as Zsop’s Cock did the 
Jewel he found in the dunghil ; and 
all through error, ignorance, and want 
of education. And ‘tis a wonder 
withal to observe how much they 
will vainly cast away in unnecessary 
expences, quot modis pereant (saith 
Erasmus) magnatibus pecunizx, quan- 
tum absumant alea, scorla, compo- 
tationes, profectiones non necessariz, 
pompz, bella quesita, ambitio, colaz, 
morio, ludio, &c., what in hawks, 
‘ hounds, lawsuits, vain building, gur- 
mundizing, drinking, sports, playes, 
pastimes, &c. . . . For my part, I 
pity these men, stultos jubeo esse 
libenter ; let them go as they are, in 
the catalogue of Jgnoramus.”’ 


Things are better now; still, to 
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adopt the phraseology of Demo- 
critus junior, there should be no 
rescription, restriction, hindrance, 

nd, obligation, circumstance, or 
interference affecting access to 
books; they should he kept as 
handy as Sairey Gamp’s bottle, 
so that the visitor may refresh 
himself as often and as soon as 
he feels “so disposed.” Not 
seldom a wayside snack of liter- 
ature forms the initial of serious 
and fruitful study. 

May it be hinted without in- 
gratitude to the thoughtful house- 
wives, to whom we owe the de- 
lightful freshness and brightness 
of country - house bedrooms, that 
there is still one point essential 
to comfort which it is the excep- 
tion to find attended to: so small 
that allusion to it is inseparable 
from apology, yet bearing directly 
on the full enjoyment of books. 
Of all blameless pleasures, the con- 
summation, some of us think, is 
to be found in reading in bed; 
not at night when the eyes are 
weary and should be trained to 
sleep, but in the morning when 
the white light streams through 
the casement, and the mind 
awakes alert and strong. It is 
then that, in the panoply of 
snowy sheets, the reader may 
have such communion with a 
fresh or favourite author as he 
can enjoy at no other hour of the 
twenty-four. He is in nobody’s 
way, and nobody in his; the body 
is still at rest, and thought leaps 
lightly alongside of soaring 
thought. But too often, alas! a 
physical bar.exists to the full 
enjoyment of this priceless hour. 
Ruthless hand and heedless head 
have arranged the bed with its 
foot towards the window, Unless 
shuttered and curtained (whereby 
waking on a summer morning 
in the country is shorn of all de- 
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light) the glare disturbs the slum- 
berer betimes; the hand steals 
forth to seize the volume for 
which the head hungers, but, 
with the light in front, reading 
is impossible, sleep has been ban- 
ished, and the hour that should 
afford a foretaste of paradise is 
wasted in discontented tossing. 
It is a crude idea of a bed that 
destines it only for slumber in the 
dark ; one of its main functions is 
to serve as a study in the day- 
light, and it should be so placed 
as to receive that daylight con- 
veniently. 

On the same subject of books 
may a word be added here, in the 
interest of visitors’ servants, whose 
time, it may be suspected, some- 
times hangs heavily enough on 
their hands. Does any one ever 
bestow a thought upon a supply 
of literature for them? A_book- 
shelf is not a common feature in 
the servants’ hall, yet the experi- 


ment of providing it seems worth 


a trial. Every great circulating 
library disposes at the close of each 
year of its surplus volumes: a few 
of the better of these, purchased 
at a trifling cost, and put in sub- 
stantial bindings, Would form the 
foundation of a lasting source of 
recreation to a class, the intellec- 
tual wants of which are only too 
apt to escape attention. It is hard 
to say after how many days, or in 
what manner, bread thus cast upon 
the waters may not be found. 

No estimate of the resources of 
country-house life would be com- 
plete without alluding to the gar- 
den as it is, and as it might be. 
About thirty or thirty-five years 
ago a most destructive revolution 
overtook horticulture in this coun- 
try, under which the contents of 
immemorial parterres were ruth- 
lessly rooted out to make way 
for ribbon-borders and bedding- 
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out—a system which secured a 
brilliant display in the autumn 
months, when the family had re- 
turned from their annual] sojourn 
The meas- 
ured procession of bloom that de- 
lighted us as children, beginnin, 

with the scattered jewellery o 

early spring flowers, gaining vol- 
ume and variety under April 
showers and May sunshine till it 
culminated in the glorious corus- 
cation of midsummer, afterwards 
dying slowly in prismatic embers 
of decay until the white pall of 
December was drawn over the 
scene—all this patient pageant was 
dispersed by the fierce decree of 
fashion. Crown imperials and mar- 
tagon lilies were swept out, or at 
best huddled into the kitchen- 
garden ; the beds remained brown 
and bare for nine months in the 
year, in order that they might 
glare for the remaining three with 
fierce blue, yellow, and scarlet. 
English gardens, rich with all 
manner of tender association, were 
for the timé ruined; clumps of 
hepatica and fritillary, of unmea- 
sured age (for the life of some of 
the humble flowering- plants is 
not less enduring than that of 
the oak), were torn up and flung 
aside, to make way for “ Mrs Pol- 
lock” geraniums and “ Duchess of 
Omnium” calceolarias. The mania 
affected even the owners of cot- 
tage-plots; and “ bedding-out, ” 
the effects of which are mag- 
nificent enough when managed 
skilfully on a princely scale, per- 
vaded even the garden of the 
country rector and the village 
doctor. Happily a reaction has 
been in progress for some time: 
gardeners are now as keen to get 
an old-fashioned “ herbaceous” as 
they were ten years ago to get a 
new lobelia; the uniformity that 
oppressed the weary eye in search 
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of freshness and repose is giving 
way to a method that will restore 
individuality and variety to the 
grounds of country houses. Once 
more the garden will became, to 
those who know how to enjoy it, a 
source of never-ending pleasure. 
Once more, perhaps, we shall be 
allowed to return to it before its 
glory is dimmed by the dwindling 
. of autumn. 

ho that has lagged wearily 
home along the flags on a July 
evening in London, what time the 
steam of approaching dinner steals 
from ten thousand areas, but has 
sickened to be free and far away ? 
Who could then repeat without 
maddening impatience the little- 
known lines of the Scottish min- 
ister ?— 


‘¢O western wind, so soft and low, 
Long lingering by furze and fern, 
Rise! from thy wings the languor 
throw, 
And, by the marge of mountain tarn, 
By rocky brook and lonely ca:rn, 
Thy thousand bugles take, and blow 
A wilder music up the fells. 


The west wind blows from Liddes- 
dale, 
And, as I sit between the springs 
Of Bowmont and of Cayle, 
To my half-listening ear it brings 
All floating voices of the hill— 
The hum of bees in heather-bells, 
And bleatings from the distant fells, 
The curlew’s whistle far and shrill, 


And babblings of the restless rill.’’ 


But in advocating summer as 
the only season in which perfect 
holidays may be made, and the full 
joys of country-house life under- 
stood, it must not be understood 
that those of winter are regarded 
lightly. 


“Oh for the wood! the moan of the 


wood, 
When the cold is waxing strong ; 
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When the grey sod shrinks, and the 
dry wind bites, 
And about the tracks, like troubled 
sprites, 
The dead leaves whirl along.’’ 


The very contrast between the 
dreariness and dark without and 
the warmth and light within 
deepens the sense of comfort 
within the old walls. By day, the 
light that shines through stream- 
ing panes falls pleasantly on the 
volume, to the perusal of which 
one may give a whole morning; 
by night, the wind that shrieks 
about the chimney-tops and roars 
away over the woodland only 
makes the log-fire burn the more 
merrily. 

Far be it, also, from us to de- 
— the merit of field-sports. 

ondly does the memory linger 
round the mysterious candle-light 
breakfasts, the drive over plashy 
roads to the covert-side, the gleams 
of uncertain sunshine upon scarlet 
coats and snowy leathers, the note 
of hound and twang of horn; nay, 
what heart that has once known 
the rapture is now so sluggish as 
not to stir as it recalls the piercing 
halloo, the glimpse of the fleet pack 
running almost mute across the 
open, the breathless struggle for a 
start, the priceless reward of hav- 
ing secured it. Neither, on a lower 
level, are the pleasures of the battue 
to be denied, when the knights of 
the trigger muster beside the brown 
copse, and the woods re-echo to a 
cheery fusilade. But the pleas- 
ures of the few must yield in time 
to the necessities ef the many. The 
millions multiply so fast within 
this island, that elbow-room for 
field-sports is becoming less every 
year. The time cannot be far dis- 
tant when successful game-preserv- 
ing and fox-hunting will be re- 
stricted to a few specially favour- 
able districts; and when these 
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potent spells are broken, who will 
say that if half the year must be 
spent in London, it should not be 
the winter half? All the more will 
this seem reasonable when it is re- 
membered that it is not only the 
happiness of people who can afford 
field-sports that is affected, but that 
a whole host of humbler folks is in- 
volved — parliamentary reporters, 
messengers in public offices, do- 
mestic servants, shopkeepers, and 
shop-assistants. All these, were 
they consulted, would affirm with 
one voice that a holiday, to be a 
holiday, must be had in summer. 
One advantage, and one only,yet 
one not to be lightly set aside, 
must be claimed for the prevailing 
allotment of season between town 
and country, and it is this. It 
sends those who can help among 
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those who need help at the time 
of year when help is most required. 
If it comes to pass that fashion 
decrees that the well-fed and 
warmly clothed shall shut up their 
country homes in winter and re- 
pair to the town, there will be 
danger lest the helping hand will 
be wanting in the day of sorest 
need. 


‘“‘ That out of sight is out of mind, 

Is true of most we leave behind ; 

For men that will not idlers be, 

Must lend their hearts to things they 
see.”’ 


Yet this is not the consideration 
that will guide the House of Com- 
mons next time it is called upon 
to declare when it will take its 


holiday. 
_ E. MAxwELt. 
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ARTHUR HELPS. 


To those who recall the literary 
reputation of Sir Arthur Helps a 
quarter of a century ago, the com- 
parative oblivion into which his 
works have fallen is incomprehen- 
sible. Mr Ruskin once spoke of 
him as being, “ like Plato and Car- 
lyle, a true thinker” who had “ be- 
come in some sort a seer, and must 
always be of infinite use in his 
generation.” But when of late 
there was a discussion as to the 
- best hundred books, nobody even 
mentioned any of the works of the 
author of ‘Friends in Council’ 
and ‘The Spanish Conquest in 
America,’ which,though still popu- 
lar on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, seem to be almost forgotten on 
this. Nor do many people remem- 
ber that their author was not only 
a brilliant essayist, but that, as the 
trusted friend and correspondent 
of the Queen, and the intermediary 
between her Majesty and states- 
men of all parties, he held a unique 
position in the political world. 

His literary tastes were devel- 
oped early. At Eaton he was one 
of the founders of a School Maga- 
zine, which numbered among its 
contributors many clever boys who 
afterwards became famous men. 
While an undergraduate at Cam- 
bridge he wrote his ‘ Thoughts in 
the Cloister and the Crowd,’ a col- 
lection of aphorisms which orig- 
inally appeared in 1835, and has 
recently a republished. Some 
of the ‘Thoughts’ are excellent: 
“Most people seek the deep slum- 
_ ber of a decided opinion.” “The 
extreme sense of perfection in some 
men is the greatest obstacle to 
their success.” “The man of 


genius may be a guide, but the 
man of talents will be a leader.” 
“Tolerance is the only real test 


of civilisation.” “We must often 
consider, not what the wise will 
think, but what the foolish will 
say.” 

Tt would be easy to multiply 
examples of pithy maxims of this 
kind, coming within Chamfort’s de- 
finition of an aphorism as “a pro- 
duct of the labour of a clever man 
intended to spare fools trouble.” 
Throughout all his subsequent 
writings aphorisms are frequent, 
but it was not till more than 
thirty years later that he pub- 
lished another collection under 
the name of ‘Brevia.’ Both 
abound in that mitis sapientia 
which is universally popular; and 
I cannot help wondering that Mr 
Morley, in his delightful essay, 
has not referred to Helps as an 
illustrious exponent of this par- 
ticular form of literature. 

His ‘Essays written in the 
Intervals: of Business’ appeared 
in 1843, and at once became pop- 
ular. They were followed four 
years later by ‘Friends in Coun- 
cil,’ in which he utilised the novel 
idea of an essay on a particular 
subject being discussed by a sym- 
posium of friends. About this 
time Arthur Helps had some 
interesting experiences, for he 
worked under Mr Spring Rice, 
afterwards Lord Monteagle, and 
subsequently under Lord Mor- 
peth, as commissioner for the 
relief of the famine-stricken Irish ; 
and in the troublous times of 1848, 
when revolution was in the air and 
the claims of the Chartists were 
being wildly put forward, he took 
an active part, in company with 
Charles Kingsley, in the labour 
struggles in Salen It was then 
that he contributed several articles 
to the series of papers called 
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‘Politics for the People,’ which 
Kingsley edited under the name 
of Parson Lot. In 1848 he wrote 
his ‘ Conquerors of the New World 
and their Bondsmen,’ which served 
as the foundation for his ‘Spanish 
Conquest in America,’ of which 
the successive volumes were pub- 
lished between 1855 and 1861. 

In 1860 he succeeded the Hon. 
W. L. Bathurst as Clerk of the 
Council, an appointment which he 
received from Lord Palmerston, 
to whom he had been introduced 
by Macaulay as “ one of the ablest 
men of the century,” and who at 
Broadlands had found pleasure in 
cultivating the acquaintance of his 
neighbour at Bishops Waltham. 

It was after one of Helps’s visits 
at- Broadlands that he once de- 
scribed to me a discussion which 
had taken place there as to what 
he called “ one of the most extra- 
ordinary paradoxes ever broached 
by a man of Lord Palmerston’s 
intellectual calibre ””—namely, the 
theory, recently revived by Mr 
Donnelly, that Bacon was the 
author of the plays attributed to 
Shakespeare. It is curious that 
the fact of this belief being enter- 
tained by the great Whig leader 
was never quoted in the contro- 
versy on the subject which was 
hotly waged a year or two ago. 
Helps referred to it in the fol- 
lowing passage of his obituary 
notice of Lord Palmerston in the 
now defunct ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ 
to which he was a frequent con- 
tributor :— 


‘*He maintained that the plays of 
Shakespeare were really written by 
Bacon, who them off under 
the name of an actor for fear of com- 
promising his professional prospects 
and philosophic gravity. Only last 
year [1864], when the subject was 
discussed at Broadlands, Lord Pal- 
merston suddenly left the room, and 
speedily returned with a small vol- 
ume of dramatic criticisms, in which 
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the same theory (originally started 
by an American lady) was supported 
by supposed analogies of thought and 
expression. ‘There,’ he said, ‘ read 
that, and you will come over to my 
opinion.’ When the positive testi- 
mony of Ben Jonson, in the verses 
prefixed to the edition of 1623, was 
adduced, he remarked, ‘Oh, these fel- 
lows always stand up for one another, 
or he may have been deceived like the 
Test. 


Helps’s own opinion on the mat- 
ter, however, was to the effect 
that the argument had struck 
Lord Palmerston by its ingenuity, 
and that he wanted leisure for a 
seaching exposure of its ground- 
lessness. 

He used always to declare Lord 
Palmerston to be the most perfect 
of hosts,—not worrying his’ guests, 
not insisting on their seeing in- 
teresting ruins, or model farms, or 
even pictures, but taking infinite 
— to aid them in doing as they 
iked in their own way, even 
studying Bradshaw on their be- 
half, and adapting domestic ar- 
rangements so as to suit their 
particular plans. He agree 
to Helps to be a man who had 
the most intense interest in every 
branch of human effort, and even 
towards the end of his life de- 
lighted in new discoveries and in- 
ventions. It is true that on one 
occasion when he was button-holed 
by a tremendous sawant, after en- 
during a flow of very scientific 
talk for a quarter of an hour, he 
exclaimed suddenly, “ That is mar- 
vellously interesting! I must real- 
ly get you to tell that to the Chan- 
cellor,’—and forthwith passed on 
his tormentor to Lord Westbury. 
But, as a rule, he would spend any 
amount of time in discussing new 
x yore and scientific projects. 

elps wrote— 

‘Three qualifications are requisite 
to make a perfect bore. He must 
prefer hearing himself talk to the 
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pleasure of eliciting good conversa- 
tion ; the limitation of his interest in 
human affairs is very restricted, there- 
fore he repeats himself largely, and, 
as you will observe, he is very fond 
of talking of the past, and of the 

t in the strain of Aineas, often 
introducing the sentence, if not the 
words, ‘quorum pars magna fui.’ At 
a dinner-table or in general society 
Lord Palmerston, though always 
genial, did not always shine; but 
when you were at home with him, 
or when you were at work with him, 
or when you were walking with him, 
he was a charming companion. And 
what was said about his avoidance 
of the past and his intense interest 
in the present and the future, is ex- 
actly true. I saw a great deal of him 
in the last ten years of his life, and 
only remember two or three instances 
when he went back upon the past ; 
but as regards our hopes and pro- 
spects for the future, he was always 
ready to discourse at large.”’ 


A letter printed in the ‘ Life of 
Lord Palmerston’ shows that he 
thoroughly appreciated Helps, and 
on one occasion specially interposed 
in his behalf, when the Council 
Office was subjected to a sudden 
over-pressure of work. 

Helps’s Hampshire estate, Ver- 
non Hill by name, was, if small, 
most charmingly situated. The 
house, which had _ been for- 
merly the residence of Admiral 
Vernon, was placed on a hillside 
at the base of which were the 
ruins of an old abbey reflected in 
a wood-fringed lake. Far away 
over an undulating country the 
Solent was visible, and on a clear 
day the towers of Osborne might 
be seen over the silver streak of 
sea. Unfortunately, on this ve 
estate was made a discovery whic 
at first gave the prospect of un- 
bounded wealth, but which proved 
most unprofitable. A bed of clay 
was found which was reported 
by experts to surpass that of. the 
most celebrated potteries, and it 
is no wonder that a mind like 
that of Helps should have eagerly 


caught at what seemed to be an 
—, of creating a new in- 
dustry in Hampshire. Here was 
a field, not only for that organi- 
sation which he made the sub- 
ject of a special volume, but for 
the formation of a manufacturin 

town which might be built a 
ruled according to theories which 
he had already propounded. Un- 
mindful of the fate of Defoe, who 
was ruined by pottery speculations, 
he entered upon the enterprise 
with enthusiasm, and on a very 
large scale. A colony of labourers 
was imported from Staffordshire, 
expensive machinery was erected, 
and some admirable terra cotta 
works were produced. The Prince 
Consort took the greatest interest 
in the scheme ; and I have seen a 
small model which he himself had 
executed in Bishops Waltham clay. 
But the result of the undertaking 
was disastrous. Water - carriage 
was wanting, and even when a 


branch railway was made to the . 


works, it was found impossible to 
compete successfully with Derby 
and Staffordshire. Works of art 
might be produced and find a re- 
munerative sale ; but what ought 
to have been the staple of the 
manufacture—the cups, and jugs, 
and basins, and ordinary earthen- 
ware — failed to command the 
market, and the losses of Helps, 
and the friends associated with 
him, were very large. Vernon 
Hill had to be sold, and for a 
short time Helps lived in a small 
villa at Croydon. Soon, however, 
he took up his abode in a charming 
house which the Queen placed at 
his disposal at Kew Gardens, and 
here he lived up to the time of his 
death in 1875. 

He was an excellent host. The 
circle at Vernon Hill, and after- 
wards at Kew, often comprised men 
of letters like Charles Dickens, 
Charles Kingsley, Mr Froude, John 
Parker, Sir Joseph Hooker, and 
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Mr (now Sir) Theodore Martin ; 
and the admirable tact of the 
master of the house was always 
successful in putting gy at ease 
with each other. He talked ad- 
mirably, and had a marvellously 
retentive memory, but he never 
forgot the. rule which he puts in 
the mouth of one of the ‘ Friends 
in Council ’—that “one ought al- 
ways to be mindful of the first 
syllable of the word con-versation, 
and talk with people, not to them.” 

As head of an Office which had 
to enter into relation with nearly 
every department of Goverment, 
he gained universal esteem. He 
treated his subordinates almost as 
part of his own family, and was 
perpetually extending his hospi- 
tality to them. There is a story 
still extant in the Privy Council 
Office of a clerk who had received 
one or two remonstrances as to late 
arrival in the morning, and who, 
on again transgressing, was told 
that his chief had already visited 
his room. In some perturbation 
he went to his table, upon which 
he happened to have left the well- 


known work of reference entitled’ 


‘Men of the Time’; and the only 
official reprimand communicated 
to him was on aslip of paper placed 
in this book. It merely contained 
the words, “It appears to Sir 
Arthur Helps that Mr is a 
Man after his Time.” Many of 
his minutes were in unconventional 
terms that were apt to startle the 
official mind. Now and then he 
broke into verse; and on one 
occasion when Mr Knatchbull 
Hugessen, who possessed a great 
faculty for rhyme, was Under 
Secretary at the Home Office, a 
series of inter-departmental com- 
munications as to so heavy a 
— as the drainage of Old 

mney were all carried on in a 
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metrical form, the final decision 
of the Privy Council being con- 
veyed by the then Lord President 
(one of the foremost of Liberal 
statesmen now living) in the fol- 
lowing lines— 


‘‘ Oh the bustle, oh the clatter! 

What the devil is the matter? 

Why try by more than mortal verse 

To make a red-tape business worse, 
And waste the Home-official ink ? 

Does ancient Romney really stink ? 
Why then, my Helps, prepare your pen, 
Let engineers report again, 

And by the force of letters tell 

How much the law abhors a smell.”’ 


A quarter of a century ago, the 
atmosphere of the Privy Council 
Office was decidedly literary. At 
its head was Helps, then at the 
height of his powers and of his 
fame. The Registrar of the Judicial 
Committee was Mr Henry Reeve, 
editor of the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ 
and (to quote the phrase used by 
the public orator when Oxford gave 
him his D.C.L.), “ republica liter- 
arum potentissimus.” He was 
an intimate friend both of J. T. 
Delane, editor of the ‘Times,’ and 
of Higgins, generally known as 
“Jacob Omnium”; and it was a 
sight to see this trio walk down 
Whitehall arm-in-arm — Delane, 
who was over six feet in height, 
looking comparatively puny be- 
tween his two enormous compan- 
ions. The ‘ Greville Diaries,’ edited 
by Mr Reeve, were soon to ap q 
and to arouse a tremendous hubbub 
in the fashionable as well as in the 
lite world.! Another member 
of the official staff was the Rev. 
W. Harness, who had been a 

inted, I think by Lord Mel- 

urne, to the almost sinecure 
office of Receiver of Clergy Re- 
turns. He was best known as 
Byron’s friend, from the time when 





| personage whether he, too, kept a diary. 


1 Poor Helps, at the first Council after their publication, was asked by a royal 
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they were schoolfellows at Harrow ; 
was himself, as the pages of 
‘Maga’ have borne witness, a 
brilliant writer; and had been in- 
timate with Rogers, Moore, and 
other celebrities, of whom he had 
plenty of stories to tell. Then 
there was the late C. V. Bayly, a 
great authority on old silver and 
china, whose little dinners, at his 
rooms at the corner of Berkele 
Square,- Helps specially affected. 
He was a nephew of Lady Jersey, 
the grande dame whose house 
used to be a political centre at 
the time when the patronesses 
of Almack’s were a power in the 
State, and who at one time shared 
with her great rival, the Princesse 
de Lieven, the leadership of the 
fashionable world of London. 
Once when Helps and the Mar- 
quis d’ Azeglio (then Italian ambas- 
sador) were dining with Bayly, 
he described to us a scene which 
he had witnessed at Lady Jersey’s, 
when Byron came to an evening 
party, and was treated with such 
marked coldness by the assembled 
guests that the hostess asked her 
nephew to find out why they all 
turned their backs on the poet. 
It appeared that this was due to 
a scandalous story that had become 
suddenly current as to Byron’s 
treatment of his wife; though it 
is significant that the charge was 
not the particular one afterwards 
ublished by Mrs Beecher Stowe. 
Bayly, who was a curious old 
cynic, was also a fastidious gour- 
met; and once when Helps, who 
never knew or cared what he was 
eating or drinking, said something 
as to dinners being a nuisance, he 
burst out with “My dear Helps, 
I entirely disagree. I would rather 
lose a friend than a dinner; for if 
I lose a friend I can go down to 
the club and get another, whereas 
if I lose a dinner the misfortune 
can never be retrieved, for nobody 


can eat two dinners in the same 
day.” When Prince Salm-Salm 
was made an honorary member of 
the Travellers’ Club, somebody 
asked whose son he was. “ Prince 
Psalms?” said Bayly; “why, of 
course he must be King David's 
son.” It now and then happened 
that some official business had to 
be transacted late at night at the 
Council Office ; and the official staff 
used to dine there while waiting 
for a telegram from Lord President 
or Prime Minister. On such occa- 
sions the gos was always very 
genial, and Helps used to pour out 
a wonderful fund of anecdote from 
his very retentive memory. It 
was a pleasant trait in his char- 
acter that he gave of his very best 
to his subordinates, and was as 
brilliant for the benefit of common 
persons as for that of exalted per- 
sonages. Public dinners he de- 
tested, and could rarely be induced 
to attend them. He was still less 
fond of literary ladies; and once, 
when a blue-stocking broke into a 
conversation with a quotation from 
Tacitus, he whispered that he 
should have much preferred her 
as “tacita.” 

Perhaps the part of his work 
which interested him most was 
that which related to animals. It 
fell to his lot to have to deal with 
the outbreak of rinderpest in 
1863, and to establish a special 
branch of his Office for combating 
the infectious diseases of cattle. 
He was always deeply impressed 
with the cruelties wantonly in- 
flicted on the brute creation ; and 
his genuine and unaffected indig- 
nation at some case of barbarity 
brought to his notice often startled 
his friends, who were unprepared 
for such an outburst from so quiet 
a nature. One of his latest works, 
‘Animals and their Masters,’ was 
devoted to this question; and as 
Chairman of the Transit of Ani- 
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mals Committee, he had the satis- 
faction of propesing to-the Govern- 
ment the measures which have 
since prevented a recurrence of at 
any rate the worst tortures which 
used to be inflicted in the carriage 
of cattle by sea and by land. There 
was one official trial which he had 
to endure. An old lady, who pro- 
fessed to have invented a brand- 
new religion of which she was the 
high-priestess, and who actually 
circulated among = men, 
fortnightly or monthly, printed 
reports of the dogmas revealed 
to her, once obtained access to Sir 
Arthur Helps, who was perfectly 
civil to her, though her new creed 
in the first place had nothing to 
do with the Privy Council, and in 
the second was absolutely unintel- 
ligible. But having once made the 
acquaintance of so eminent a dis- 
ciple, she was always wishing to 
complete his conversion. In vain 
she was denied admittance; she 
waylaid the unfortunate Clerk of 
the Council on every opportunity, 
and for some time he could never 
turn a corner without a fearful 
apprehension that the redoubtable 
Mrs C. would dart out upon him, 
and resume her usual discourse 
on the Book of Job and the White 
Horse of the Revelation. 

He was, I think, over-sensitive 
to adverse criticism, of which he 
had perhaps not enough to allow 
him to grow callous to it; and the 
least misprints in his own books 
or articles annoyed him exceed- 
ingly. There was a passage from 
his ‘Organisation in Daily Life’ 
in which, speaking of vultures 
gathering to their prey, he had 
used the Virgilian phrase “ obscene 
birds,” which had been misprinted 


“obscure birds.” The mistake 
was not noticed by any of several 
persons who the proofs in 
succession, and I remember that 
his gratitude was quite effusive 
when his attention was called to 
the word just as the book was 
being sent to press. After all, 
the blunder was not a serious one, 
and was nothing like that of the 
lady traveller, who wrote that the 
“whoie wilderness was filled with 
erratic blocks,” and who, failing to 
revise her proofs, found that the 
printers had taken on themselves 
to correct her geological expres- 
sion, and that she was made to 
assert that “the whole wilderness 
was filled with erotic blacks”! 
The post of Clerk of the Council 
is one which brings its holder in 
personal communication with prom- 
inent men of all parties. Greville 
had held a wonderful position as 
both social and political go-between. 
“T have had,” he once lamented, 
“within these few days, consulta- 
tions on the most opposite sub- 
jects,—men coming to be helped 
out of scrapes with other men’s 
wives ; a grand bother about the 
Duke of Cambridge’s statue in the 
House of Lords; a fresh corre- 
spondence with Lady Palmerston 
about the ‘Times’ attacking her 
husband; communications with 
Cardinal Wiseman on ecclesiasti- 
eal affairs ; and so forth.” Helps’s 
advice was sought just as rly. 
But there was one marked differ- 
ence between the two men. Grev- 
ille was a keen politician, and 
manifested his bias so openly that 
when Lord Derby was in othvce he 
never would attend the councils, 
but always sent his deputy.! 
Helps, although his leanings were 





1 When Lord Derby was asked to call the Clerk of the Council to account for 
this dereliction of duty, he answered, quite en grand seigneur, ‘‘ When I ri 
I never notice whether it is John or Thomas who answers the bell” The 
“ Gruncher’s’’ fury when this was repeated to him may be easily imagined, 
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towards the moderate Liberals of 
those days—who would be called 
ultra-Tories now—never gave rein 
to his political proclivities, and was 
on as good terms with Lord Derby 
as with Lord John Russell. 

Men of all parties came to him 
for counsel—not indeed as to 
private “scrapes with other men’s 
wives,” but as to the weighty 
questions of the day. Mr Froude 
relates the following anecdote, 
which has been circulated through- 
out the globe in his delightful 
‘Oceana’ :— 


“‘ Sir Arthur Helps told me a story 
singularly illustrative of the import- 
ance which the British official mind 
has hitherto allowed to the distant 
scions of ‘Oceana.’ A Government 
had gone out ; Lord Palmerston was 
forming a new Ministry, and in a 
preliminary Council was arranging 
the composition of it. He had filled 
up the other places ; he was at a loss 
for a Colonial Secretary. This name 
and that were suggested and thrown 
aside. At last he said: ‘I suppose I 
must take the thing myself. Come 
up-stairs with me, Helps, when the 
Council is over; we will look at the 
‘maps, and you shall show me where 
these places are.’ ’’ 


This story shows the popular no- 
tion of the functions of a Clerk 
of the Council, and the only draw- 
back to it is that it is absolutely 


—. 
Mr Froude’s memory must as- 


suredly have played him some 
strange trick. In the first place, 
the Clerk of the Council never 
attends any meetings of the Privy 
Council at which the composition 
of Ministers is settled, for the ex- 
cellent reason that such meetings 
are never held ; in the second place, 
though Lord Palmerston filled most 
of the great offices of State, he 
never was Colonial Secretary ; in 
the third place, Lord Palmerston 
could not have said “Come up- 
stairs,” because the council cham- 
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ber and the Library at the Privy 
Council Office are:alike on the 
first floor, and there was no rea- 
son why Minister and Clerk of 
the Council should ascend to the 
garrets. 

But there isa much stronger 
reason even than these, and it is 
furnished by the unassailable evi- 
dence of dates. Sir Arthur Helps 
was not made Clerk of the Coun- 
cil until June 1860, when Lord 
Palmerston had already been Pre- 
mier just a year, and there was, 
as a matter of fact, no change of 
Administration until Lord Palmer- 
ston’s death in 1865. It is per- 
fectly certain, then, that fxn 
was no preliminary Council for 
arranging the places of a new 
Ministry, and it would be inter- 
esting to know on what founda- 
tion this curious fiction has been 
constructed. 

But if in this particular instance 
Sir Arthur Helps was not called 
on to undertake the task of lec- 
turing the Prime Minister on col- 
onial geography, his advice was 
constantly sought in the highest 
quarters. The Queen soon learnt 
to rely much on his judgment, 
and for a good many years before 
his death he was perhaps the most 
trusted of all her Majesty’s friends, 
and the most constant of her cor- 
respondents. It was he who edited 
the ‘Speeches and Addresses of the 
Prince Consort ’ in 1862 ; and who 
aided her Majesty, six years later, 
in preparing for the press the 
‘Leaves from the Journal of our 
Life in the Highlands.’ It was at 
his suggestion that Mr (now Sir) 
Theodore Martin was selected to 
write the Life of the Prince Consort ; 
and the admirablefashion in which, 
omnium consensu, this difficult and 
delicate task was accomplished, has 
fully justified the choice. It was 
Sir Arthur Helps who made her 
Majesty acquainted with Charles 
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Dickens in person; but though 
shyness: was by po means one of 
Dickens’s characteristics, he had 
such a fit of it on the occasion 
that he could scarcely be induced to 
open his mouth, and one of the 
most amusing talkers of his day 
was a conversational failure at the 
Palace. Another of Helps’s liter- 
ary friends was Sir Henry Taylor, 
as to whose ‘ Philip van Artevelde’ 
he with Macaulay’s verdict, 


that it was (in 1850) the “ greatest 
poem that the last thirty years had 
He frequently quoted 


produced.” 

the lines— 

‘‘Good Master Blondel-Vatre, he is rich 

In nothing else but difficulties and 
doubts. 

You shall be told the danger of your 
scheme, 

But not the scheme that’s better. He 
forgets 

That policy, expecting not clear gain, 

Deals ever in alternatives. He’s wise 

In negatives, is skilful at erasures, 

Expert in stepping backward, an adept 

At auguring eclipses. But admit 

His apprehensions, and demand, What 
then ? 

And you shall find you’ve turned the 
blank-leaf over.” 


His experience possibly led him 
to the conclusion that this type 
was not an uncommon one among 
officials and statesmen, and he was 
fond of throwing the quotation at 
their heads. 

He himself wrote a couple of 
plays, and one of them, called 
“ Oulita the Serf,” was in his own 
opinion the best of all his works. 

he public, however, did not ratify 
this judgment, and it is impossible 
to. help feeling that his affection 
for it was that of a parent for the 
weakling of his family. He pub- 
lished three novels; and ‘ - 
mah,’ which ran through the 
of ‘Macmillan’s Magazine’ in 1867- 
68, was, in the opinion of competent 
judges, one of the best of his works. 

e story is a fanciful description 
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of the lives and wars and polity of 
inhabitants of lake dwellings in 
some prehistoric period ; and each 
chapter of the narrative is followed 
by a report of the discussion of a 
knot of friendly critics to whom it 
is supposed to have been read, but 
who really talk not merely of the 
story, but also of all imaginable 
subjects unconnected with it. 
Here are specimens of two very 
different styles, both of which are 
characteristic of different moods 
of the author. The first extract 
relates to what Helps calls the 
Doctrine of Indispensables in Fic- 
tion :— 


‘*Now, Cranmer, you are to be a 
villain in a novel. I assure you it is 
a@ very creditable part to assign to 
you. I always like the villains best. 
They are the only business-like people 
in the concern. I will be the In 
pensable. 

‘Now try and get rid of me if you 


can. 

‘*You stab me to the heart, and 
leave me on the ground. I assure 
you it is of no use. An Indispen- 
sable’s heart is quite differently 
placed from that of any other man. 
The desperate wound you gave me 
was in fact the best surgical treat- 
ment that could be devised for a 
slight internal complaint which I 
labour under, and you will find me 
as lively as ever in the third volume, 
and ready to unmask your wicked 


designs. 

“Or, it is a dark, gusty night. We 
two are walking the deck alone. You 
politely edge me over the side of the 
vessel, and go to sleep in your ham- 
mock, feeling that you have done a 
good stroke of business. What do I do? 
The ship is only going nineteen knots 
an hour-—-I therefore easily swim to 
her and secrete myself in the stays, 
or the main chains, or the shrouds, or 
the dead-lights, or some of those 
mysterious places in a ship which Sir 
Arthur knows all about. There I 
stick like a barnacle, and you carry 
me into port with you. I can tell 
you that when you are just about to 


make a most advantageous marriage, 
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I shall put my head in at the church 
door and say ‘ Ha!’ with aloud voice, 
and the whole affair will be broken 
off. 

“Or you poison me. Bless your 
heart, poison has no more effect on 
my Mithridatic constitution than 
ginger-beer—probably not so much. 

“You bury me. No, you don’t. 
You don’t bury me, butsome intrusive 
fellow who has thrust himself in to 
take my place: for an Indispensable 
has always about him obliging persons 
who do that kind of work for him. 

‘Or you hurl me down from the 
cliff, three hundred feet high, and go 
away thinking you have now really got 
rid of me for good and all. But, Mr 
Villain, you are much mistaken. I, 
as an Indispensable, inevitably fall 
upon a sea anemone—rather a large 
one, three feet square and two feet 
thick,—very common, however, on 
that part of the coast. The poor ane- 
mone is somewhat injured, and I ama 
little shaken, but I shall appear again 
at the right time with my fatal ‘Ha!’ 
and upset your marriage.” 


This is very excellent fooling, 
and at once sets us thinking of the 
numerous Indispensables whose ac- 

uaintance we have made in fic- 
tion, and whom now, by much 
practice, we are able at once to 
recognise in that capacity as soon 
as the horse begins to run away, 
or the storm to rise, or the house 
to burn, or the railway accident 
to threaten. We are certain that 
they will be smashed or drowned, 
or otherwise seem to be finally 
i of, and equally certain 
that they will turn up safe and 
sound towards the end of the third 
volume. 

Here is another passage from 
the same book, but in a very dif- 
ferent key. It is put into the 
mouth of an old clergyman who 
is on his deathbed : 


““T may be an enthusiast, but I 
think that the triumphs of Christian- 
ity are but commencing. I look for- 
ward to a time when war, which so 
distresses you now, Milverton, will be 
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an obsolete thing; when the pity we 
have at present for the losses and 
miseries of other men will seem, com- 
paratively speaking, but hardness of 
heart ; when the grief of any one will 
be largely partaken by all those who 
know of it, and when our souls will 
not be isolated ; when good men will 
allow themselves to give full way to 
their benevolent impulses, because no 
unfair advantage will be taken of 
their benevolence: when the weak 
will not traffic upon their weakness, 
nor the strong abuse their strength : 
when wealth will not be ardently 
sought for, except by those who feel 
that they can undertake the heavy 
burden of dispensing wealth for the 
good of their brethren; when men 
and women will be able to live to- 
gether in a household without mean 
dissensions ; when the lower seats 
shall be preferred; when men will 
differ about nice points of doctrine 
without adjudging to their opponents 
eternal condemnation ; when, in short, 
instead of a tumult of discord ascend- 
ing to heaven from this bewildered 
world, there shall go up one har- 
monious melody breathing peace and 
faith and love, and concord and con- 
tentment. 

“‘Think of these sayings of mine 
when I have gone, my dear, and let 
no one persuade you that Christianity 
is the mere dream of a few benighted 
enthusiasts. I can say no more; 
good night—and perhaps it is good 
night for ever.’’ 


Once more, how delightfully the 
following passage as to the minor 
miseries of life comes home to us! 


‘He compared these miseries to 
the crumbs in the bed of a sick man 
who is too ill to rise for his meals. 
The poor wretch, he said, does what 
he can to brush them away ; thinks, 
after great labour and turnings—for 
he can hardly move—that he has ac- 
complished it. But when he settles 
down once more he is sure to find 
some of those detestable crumbs mo- 
lesting him again, and he never gets 
rid of them till he is taken out of bed, 
perhaps for the last time.’’ 


I have preferred to take these 
specimens from Help’s ‘ Realmah,’ 
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rather than from any of his more 
famous books, because I cannot 
help thinking that it contains the 
most varied types of his best work. 
The main story is less didactic 
than the Essays in ‘ Friends in 
Council,’ and the conversation is 
more brilliant. The parties to 
the discussion are practically the 
same, and one great charm is that 
the marked individuality of each 
“friend ” is never lost. The read- 
ing public used to enjoy the com- 
pany of Sir John Ellesmere, the 
ex-Attorney General, who is full 
of good stories and brilliant sar- 
casms, but whose caustic sayings 
are prompted by a keen sense of 
fun rather than by innate sav- 
agery ; of Mr Cranmer, the official 
personage, who is an incarnation 
of blue-books, and who is always 
bringing out awkward facts and 
terrible percentages for the confu- 
tation of his opponents ; of Lady 
Ellesmere, who is as bright and 
charming and illogical as a clever 
woman can be, and who thinks 
that the highest testimony to her 
conjugal virtues would be the 
epitaph, “She did not mind her 
husbend’s singing very much ” ; of 
Mr Mauleverer, who is almost 
equal to Schopenhauer in proving 
that everything is as bad as it can 
be, and that this is the worst of 
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— worlds ; of Sir Arthur 


0 phin, who varies Sir George 
Lewis's “ Life would be very toler- 
able but for its pleasures,” by the 
version, “ Life would be intolera- 
ble but for its absurdities”; and 
of Mr Milverton, who may safely 
be trusted to know whatever any 
author has said about anything. 
I wonder whether the present gen- 
eration is on intimate terms with 
that excellent company of good 
talkers? If not, I would suggest 
that the present generation should 
make their acquaintance. A be- 
ginning might be made with 
‘Realmah,’ which would lead u 
to the various series of ‘ Frien 
in Council,’ and other works on 
the same plan ; while the ‘ History 
of the Spanish Conquest in Amer- 
ica,’ which is delightfully graphic, 
would furnish a piace de résistance. 
If I am right as to the general 
neglect with which a great author 
has been visited, a good many 
ple ought to be thankful to 
om their attention directed to 
the very fascinating form of litera- 
ture of which he was the inventor. 
Let them, in this instance, follow 
the example of Samuel Rogers, 
who used to say, “ When a new 
book comes out, I goto my library 
shelves and read an old one.” 
H. Preston-THomas. 
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“IN SICKNESS AND IN HEALTH.” 


WHE I first heard these words 
I was not highly impressed by 
them, or by anything at the 
moment except the redness of the 
bridegroom’s nose, and the surpris- 
ing manner in which one of “ the 
young ladies’” dresses had been 
coerced into fitting the bride. The 
solemnities of the service passed, 
in every sense, over my head, 
which was then not much higher 
than the table at which the priest 
stood ; indeed it was only by put- 
ting forth the fullest wriggling 
powers of childhood that i was 
able to gloat in comfort on the 
bride’s blushes from a loophole 
between the turf- flavoured folds 
of her mother’s Galway cloak 
and the repressive elbow of my 
elder brother. Why the ceremony 
should have taken place in the 
vestry I cannot say, beyond that it 
was a custom in the little Roman 
Catholic chapel of which I write; 
just as it was in those friendly days 
a custom with us to go to the mar- 
riages of the tenants, and to take 
our share of the blessing and the 
sprinkled holy water. 

The accustomed gold, silver, and 
copper were laid on the book by 
the bridegroom, the portentous 
words were spoken, with the 
melancholy Galway accent ‘adding 
its emphasis to them, and at the 
next interval the priest opened 
the window behind him. “ Run 


. down to Mick Leonard’s for a 


coal,” he said in Irish to some one 
outside, and then proceeded with a 
most sound and simple exordium 
to the newly married pair. In a 
few minutes there appeared in the 
open window a hand holding a live 
coal of turf in a bent stick ; I can 
see it yet, the pale fire in the white 
ash of the sod, thrust between us 


and the blue sky, and the priest’s 
hand put out to take it, but I 
cannot remember now what was its 
mission, whether to light a candle 
or incense. After this came a 
sprinkling with holy water with 
something that nearly resembled 
a hearth-brush ; a drop fell into 
my open mouth as I stood gaping 
with the detestable curiosity of 
my age, and its peculiar, slightly 
brackish flavour is always the im- 
pression that comes first when I 
recall that day. There was a 
long business of hand-shakings and 
huggings, and the wedding party 
squeezed itself out of the narrow 
vestry doorway, with hearts fully 
attuned to the afternoon’s enter- 
tainment. 

At the gate some shaggy horses 
were tied up, and having mounted 
one of these, much as a man would 
climb a tree, the bridegroom hauled 
his bride up behind him, and 
started for home at a lumbering 
gallop. Shouting and whooping, 
the other men got on their horses 
and pursued, and the whole clat- 
tering, bumping cavalcade passed 
out of sight, leaving us transfixed 
in admiration of the traditional 
“dragging home” of the bride. 
For me the only remaining recol- 
lections of the day are of sur- 


feit in the bedroom of the bride’s 


mother, where in gluttonous soli- 
tude I partook of hot soda-bread, 
half a glass of luscious port, and a 
boiled egg ; while the less honoured 
guests in the kitchen outside har- 
angued and sang songs, and drank 
the wine of the country in its 
integrity. 

It was not till a Sunday of last 
autumn that the words first heard 
in the whitewashed vestry recurred 
with their original association. 
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Within sight of the chapel stands 
the ruin of 8. Annin’s Church, with 
the ground inside and outside of it 
half choked with graves; mound 
and headstone and battered slab, 
with the brier wreathing them, and 
the limestone rock thrusting its 
strong shoulder up between. Here 
in the last light of that November 
day the whole parish assembled for 
the funeral of one of its oldest 
inhabitants. The usual prelimin- 
aries at the dead man’s house had 
been much lengthened by a dispute 
between his relatives and the priest 
as to the opening of his strong-box; 
and when the men at length began 
to stamp down the last spadefuls 
of earth their figures were black 
against the fading sky, and beyond 
them the lake was no more than a 
ale streak beneath its looming hill. 
he knots of bystanders had be- 
come thin and dispersed by the 
time the less interesting stages of 
filling up the grave were arrived 
at; but the subject of the strong- 
box was still hotly disputed by the 
partisans of both sides, the men 
who stamped down the earth using 
the action as an emphasis to their 
assertions. I was walking to the 
gate, thinking of many changes 
that had come to pass in an ab- 
sence of sixteen years, when a 
woman came from among the 
graves to meet me, and called me 
by my name. Dark cloak and beau- 
tiful cap-frill, and worn middle- 
aged face were the first impres- 
sions, and then some wraith of old 
association began to flit and hide 
about the clear features. It seemed 
to implore recognition while it fled, 
but the name would not come; the 
woman, with evident disappoint- 
ment, spoke it herself, and the bride 
of twenty years ago was there 
under the cloak-hood. 
Five minutes told the story: 
ill-health, an everlasting pain, “out 
through the top of me head,” a 
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husband who takes more than is 
good for him (oh prophetic nuptial 
red nose!), and many children left 
to take the place of the two whose 
graves have felt a few minutes ago 
the print of their mother’s knees. 
The churchyard emptied, the wind 
was raw in the twilight, and turn- 
ing from reminiscence to reality 
the woman folded her cloak about 
her and set out on her four-mile 
walk home. Her grave hooded 
figure and quiet face had some- 
thing melancholy and nun-like 


about them as she left the grave- 
yard, or perhaps they took the 
gracious conventual suggestion 


from contrast with the companion 
of her walk, a neighbour’s daughter, 
attired in a fashionable light coat 
and a towering hat, from which the 
wisps of emerald-grass drooped over 
the fierce fringe below it. 

How strangely, how harshly 
different was all this! Instead 
of the broad-backed horse, gallop- 
ing by the young corn-fields and 
blossoming bogs, with the large 
frieze-clad waist to meet her arms 
about, and the laughter and shout- 
ing of the pursuers coming to her 
ear, there is an endless tramping 
in the darkness, with talk of guano, 
and geese, and pigs’ food, and 
anxious thoughts as to how the 
sick child got through the day 
without her. The last sound of 
disputing and gossiping voices died 
in the lane, the road beyond it was 
grey and solitary, suggestive more 
of the slow-footed funeral than of 
the hoof-dints of the “ dragging 
home,” and the white chapel on 
the hill stood bare and hideous in 
the gloom; impervious to the life- 
histories of its own making, im- 
possible as an accessory to senti- 
ment. 

Next Shraft will see some more 
bridesat its altar-rails (no confiden- 
tial seclusion in the vestry now- 
a-days), plighting their troth for 
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sickness and for health, with pro- 
bably no more thought of what 
may be the stress of the stipulation 
than had their mothers or great- 
grandmothers in a similar case; 
certainly with no better ideas than 
they of how to support it when 
aah stress may fall on them. 
Their equipment of knowledge is 
a strange one, a trousseau worth 
looking into, to see what in it will 
wash and wear during the striving 
years. They can milk a cow, they 
can fatten a pig, they can boil 
potatoes indifferently, they can 
make up linen execrably ; and for 
other acquirements, they can read 
and write fairly well, if not per- 
fectly; have not forgotten the 
names at least of the higher 
branches of arithmetic that they 
attained to at the national school ; 
and perhaps have still some parrot- 
like jangle and tangle of recollec- 
tion of the try of Addison, 
Pope, and ilton, that they 
learned there. What they do not 
know would take longer ia telling, 
but, for the present purpose, the 
list may be short. They cannot 
cook a piece of meat, or, if they 
did, there would probably be death 
in the pot forthe ordinary digestion; 
they cannot make soup, they can- 
not make a poultice. The best 
that an invalid can hope for at 
their hands is tea stewed in the 
ashes, gruel of an uninviting kind, 
and perhaps a piece of toast, well 
smoked over the turf fire. As for 
themselves, poor props and man- 
= of their households, when 
illness lays hold of them, what 
nauseating coarsenesses of food 
must they receive from the husband 
and children who know even less 
than they of the possibilities of 
cooking! The potatoes and cabbage 
will be eaten contentedly year by 
“aes by prosperous and poor alike, 
ealth and fresh air supplying a 
priceless savour; but when one 
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morning some one of the household 
is left lying sick and helpless in 
the bed from which the others 
have got up, want of appetite may 
mean something near starvation. 
There is no lack of sympathy, 
there is often intense devotion, 
but neither is an efficient substitute 
for beef-tea. 

These things have been freely 
illustrated during this spring,when, 
last of all Europe, Ireland la 

rostrate under the influenza flail. 

ere, in a south-western corner of 
it, when London slums were fall- 
ing back on their old friends the 
commonplace fevers, the pestilence 
ran in the sunny noonday, by 
furzy heights and windy cliffs, and 
the sick people lay in every cabin 
and farmhouse; going down be- 
fore it like packs of cards, like 
grass before the scythe, like. all 
things that are unresisting and 
unanimous. Even yet a belated 
victim is caught here and there; 
but it was in the March days, 
when the roads were white in the 
sun and the hard wind, and the 
easterly haze tempered the blue 
glare of the sea, that the new- 
fangled visitor was busiest, step- 
ping in under all the peaceful 
thatched roofs out of the fresh 
weather. For one afternoon let 
us follow where those feverous 
footsteps made their way, and let 
it be in one of those strong March 
days, with the daffodils hanging 
their lamps in the shady places. 

A downward scramble through 
the low furze, already mufiling its 
spikes in bloom, a path down the 
face of a hill, where ¢he sheep 
surely are holding on by their 
teeth and not grazing, some sheets 
of rock at the most slippery angle, 
and, finally, a potato-pot, a dozing 
white cur of the collie tribe, and 
some apathetic poultry, groupe 
before the door of a cabin that 


clings to its half-dozen yards of 
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level und, and turns a white- 
aa 2 gable, beautifully hung 
with ivy, to the unutterable widths 
of sea. Inside, the little bedroom 
is as dark as a cave to the eyes 
that come to it from the outer 
radiance, and it takes half a min- 
ute to clear it up; the two huge 
beds, leaving only a narrow pas- 
sage between, the distressing col- 
oured print of a sacred subject, 
and the white face of the invalid, 
a strapping youth, who lies feeble 
and bashful, while his female rela- 
tives recite his woes in terms of 
the roundest, and with voices that 
would shatter the average consti- 
tution. 

“ He’s turrible wake in himself, 
and he never shlept with the 
dhreadful pain in through his 
head. .Ye’d think the life ’d lave 
him with it ; an’ sure we shteeped a 
cloth in whisky and rolled his head 
in it, and afther all he got no 
aise ! ” 

Small ease indeed must have 
been his, throbbing and burning 
through the long hours, with the 
fumes of the reeking clout to 
soothe his pain. The fever has 
left him, and all ‘who have been in 
its clutches will know what a pil- 
laged, defeated creature it leaves 
behind, how dependent on con- 
stant and careful feeding, how 
drooping and sinking without it. 
Accordingly, since last night he 
has been given, as sole restorative, 
- sips of milk and water—“ For, in- 
deed, your honour, he has what I 
might call an exhausted shtum- 
mick.” These skilled physicians 
are thriving people in their way, 
but it has not occurred to them to 
convert one of their chickens into 
broth for the sick boy, and they 
take the idea with a faint-hearted- 
ness that results in the chicken 
being eventually consigned to the 
hands of the cook at “the big 
house.” The mysteries of a beaten- 
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up having been practically ex- 
pounded, and some quinine meas- 
ured out, the admiration of the 
mother and daughter chooses, as 
its only adequate outlet, a shrill 
burst of scorn for the medicine 
supplied by the dispensary. The 
black nostrum itself is at last 
brought out with revilings, and 
with a sudden sacrificial 
is poured out on the ashes of the 
kitchen-fire, there to have its 
merits tested by the crickets and 
the cat; and if there be truth in 
the character given of it, we may 
wish them joy of their debauch. 
The next cottage stands within 
sight, its thatched roof-peak show- 
ing low and grey behind a blaze of 
furze on the ridge of the hill ; but 
a short cut to it, arrogantly enter- 
ed on, has to be circuitously and 
swampily repented of before the 
lawful bohireen is struck on. It 
is difficult to think of anything 
except mere surroundings on a 
Spring day in the country, though 
it is well known that heroes and 
heroines always take such an occa- 
sion to unpack their bosoms and 
spread out a choice meditation on 
every hedge and spring flower ; but 
the commoner sort of mind seems 
rather to spend itself in a stupid 
and delightful staring about, like 
country folk at a coronation. On 
this day, however, the usual 
vacuity was occupied by no less 
a subject than quinine, or rather, 
by the present } are lack of 
it. It is considered too expensive 
a medicine for the dispensaries, and 
consequently, at such a time as 
this, the ple in this district, 
and possibly in others, have to do 
without it. That is to say, they 
would have to do without it, only 
that those ancient enemies of 
theirs, the upper classes and 
owners of the soil, find it still 
within the power of their short- 
ened incomes to give quinine in 
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quantities both large and continu- 
ous to all who require it. But, as 
the people here say, “Let that 


Already the smoke from an open 
door is in the air, and half-a-dozen 
barelegged children scurry across a 
quaking manure-heap, and vanish 
in the obscurity inside. The victim 
here is the mother, and she has 
hung for some days within touch 
of death, kept alive, indeed, by the 
beef-tea and wine that are brought 
to her. Her heavy glittering eyes 
wander round the room, from the 
dirty children peeping at the door 
to the heap of seed-potatoes in the 
corner, waiting for her hand to cut 
them up for the sowing ; while a 
neighbour, who has left her own 
house and children to come and 
tend her, gives an account of her 
state. 

“ We powlticed her the way your 
honour shewn us, but afther all 
she gets the nights very hard, and 
the impression do be very sevare.” 

“Ay, in throth,” says the 
pry feebly ; “it thravels every 

it o’ me between the skin and 
the flesh, the same as if it ’d be 
walkin’.” 

She is pressed to say if there 
is anything that could tempt her 
languid appetite, seeing that the 
neighbour’s ideas of a delicacy for 
an invalid do not soar beyond a 
slice of “baker’s bread,” or cab- 
bage stewed in dripping; but she 
refused one after another the sug- 
— puddings and jellies, as 

vid refused the armour that he 
had not proved. 

“Ah, think now!” says her 
friend ; “is there nothin’ ye’d have 
a wish for?” 

“There’s not a thing ”—then, 
after a pause, “unless it ’d be the 
lick of a fish’s tail.” 

“She’d have fancies that way,” 
putin the neighbour; “but when 
ye’d give her the thing, the sighth 
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of it itself ’d be enough for her. 
She was smothering up in her 
shesht all night, and near kilt 
with the cough and the pain in her 
side, an’ we gev her a half-bottle 
of porther, hot, with a glass of 
whisky in it, to reduce the im- 
pression—they’d reckon that very 

—but whatever, she’s very 
bad, the poor thing!” 

A fire has been lighted on the 
hearth of the bedroom, probably 
for the first time since it was built, 
and the smoke puffs gamesomely 
down the chimney till the house 
is full of it. The sick woman 
breathes it with difficulty, but no 
one has contemplated the extreme 
measure of opening the window, 
and the simple method of whisking 
the fire itself out into the kitchen, 
brand by brand, is adopted. We 
follow in its pungent trail, meeting 
outside the robust odour of the 
red herring with which the shy 
appetite is to be wooed, and having 
skirted the revolting morasses in 
the yard by astone causeway made 
for the purpose, we breathe the 
keen air of the brows and slopes 
with enthusiasm. 

The afternoon is long, but so 
is already the narrative of it, and 
what is gone before must be both 
sample and surety for what came 
after. Perhaps it is as well. The 
sick faces that were in real life so 
vivid and so separate in their own 
surroundings, might, if marshalled 
in order for inspection, seem only 
a motionless sad group, alike and 
indistinct, with their negligences 
and ignorances, and the absurdi- 
ties of English-speaking that their 
own r mouths have committed, 
set above them in heartless scroll- 
eries. Whatever is seen before 
sunset on that March day, of dirt, 
of airlessness, of savage foods, of 
impregnable stupidity, may be 
easily massed and excused in a 
word. With young and old it is 
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the same; the out their 
lives in the tak Toute of ignor- 
ance, and dream of no outlet from 
it, but, unrepining where discon- 
tent would be admirable, they 
cannot believe how helpless and 
slavish is their state. 

Let us end, at all events, with 
a blessing. Leaving, some hours 
later, a | Man where the father, 
mother, and grandmother have the 
influenza at the same time and in 
the same bed, we go down to the 
village quay in the clear twilight, 
and across the coarse shingle to a 
cabin that leans drunkenly against 
the hill, and looks with a crooked 
little eye out over the harbour. 
Its single room is shared by a 
solitary old woman and the ult 
by- which she supports Sail 
and she sits among hee hen-coops, 
and discourses at large of herself 
and her ailments, turning from 
time to time a motherly eye on the 
fowl .strutting in and out of the 
open door. 

“In throth I was very sick 
those nights, very sick intirely. 
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There was one night me palate got 
wesht in my threath, and I jaa 
rokin’ at it with the leg of a 
shpoon, and indeed I thought I 
was dead, and I alone be meself in 
the house. I’d hear him shtir 
within the coop,” pointing to a 
draggle-tailed barn-door cock, “and 
I’d say to him, ‘There’s not one 
here in the house, only you and 
me, Dicky, and the Lord Almighty 
and His Mother—that’s the com- 


pany I have.’” 
The evening darkens while she 
talks on, and the fishing-boats 


come stealing up to their moorings 
through the dim reflections. The 
harbour becomes alive with the 
clank of anchor-chains ; the blocks 
shriek as the ropes run through; 
and the first mast-head light shines 
on the water almost at the old 
woman’s feet as she stands at her 
doorway to give her benediction. 
“That the world may wondher 
at yer happiness, and that ye may 
have the first bed in the kingdom 


of heaven.” 


MartTIN Ross. 
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COMEDY IN FICTION. 


THe world grows graver as it 
—_ older, and humanity gets 

uller as it becomes more civil- 
ised. Worse luck! for the fact 
is brought home to us every day. 
We are busied about many things, 
and bothered with many cares. 
We think overmuch about our 
manners and our neighbours; we 
are bilious, and gouty, and dys- 
peptic, or at all events we ought 
to be, if we are judged by appear- 
ances. hat can be more 
than a great London dinner? it 
seems to anticipate the indigestion 
that waits upon indifferent entrées. 
Theodore Hook would freeze up 
in that icy atmosphere of starched 
formality ; and the Prince Regent, 
who was called the first gentleman 
of his time, would be condemned as 
an intolerable bore, if he were not 
absolved for his station. Croker, 
who, although snappish and some- 
what cross-grained, was no bad 
judge, after a merry evening at 
Carlton House declared that Scott 
and the Regent in their respective 
manners were the best raconteurs 
he had ever heard. The one kept 
capping the other in a swift suc- 
cession of admirable stories. But 
stories now are as much out of 
date as the songs and lyrics by 
Moore and Morris that gave a 
bouquet to the ’72 claret at dessert. 
Not, be it remarked parentheti- 
cally, that we much complain of 
that; for a story-teller holds the 
courteous company at his mercy, 
and for one who hits the mark 
there are scores who mistake their 
vocation. Nowadays at a dinner-. 
party the best a gifted and genial 
convive can do is to make himself 
quietly agreeable to the women 
on either side of him; his wits 
are wasted like the flashes from 


a thunder-cloud, and he does 
nothing to brighten the general 
loom. Nevertheless, as the wise 
am Slick remarks, there is con- 
siderable human natur’ in every 
man! which is but a free American 
version of the familiar old classical 
adage. Happily a hearty appreci- 
ation of fun and drollery still lurks 
in many a nook and corner; and 
we often come across it where we 
should least expect it. Detesting 
the modern fashion of interview- 
ing, we should be the last to in- 
trude on the privacies of social 
life. But we may whisper that 
the merriest dinner we have latel 
assisted at came off in what should 
have been a solemn company of 
venerable seigneurs, in an estab- 
lishment that takes for its symbol 
the sage bird of Minerva. The 
meeting at the round table was 
decidedly more successful than that 
at another “round table” which 
we know of. The circumference 
was not very great, yet round it 
were assembled representatives of 
the Benches, both clerical and 
legal, with a sprinkling of men of 
some little distinction in arms, 


letters, and science. The guests © 


were of course in evening costume ; 
but, metaphorically, when the ser- 
vants had left the room, they may 
be said to have exchanged it for 
slippers and shooting-coats. The 
frost had never been severe, but 
now the ice was broken and 
pulverised. We need hardly say 
that decorum reigned supreme, for 
want of decency is want of sense, 
and the society was something 
more than sensible. But short of 
licence, there was liberty in every 
shape; there was an incessant 
radiation of sparks from the con- 
tact of bright intellects, without 
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the faintest semblance of effort ; 
even anecdotes, by way of illus- 
tration, were freely risked by 
veterans of the Bar and the 
pulpit ; one happy thought sug- 

sted another; and so the hours 
glided by imperceptibly to an 
accompaniment of light-hearted 
laughter. -When the party reluc- 
tantly broke up, latch-keys must 
have been generally in requisition ; 
and, in short, as William Laidlaw 
remarked of a memorable meeting 
between Scott and Davy, “it was 
a very superior occasion.” 

That reminiscence of yesterday 
bears directly on the subject of 
fun in fiction. There is a season 
for mirth, as the Preacher sagely 
remarks, but the season comes 
from time to time to the most 
saturnine of us. We naturally 
turn to good novels for distrac- 
tion; but more or less consciously 
we long to be amused, and we like 
our fiction light and somewhat 
playful. It is safe to say that all 
the greatest novelists have shown 
a strong sense of humour in some 
shape. There are writers whom 
we place in the second rank, who 
made their mark purely by sensa- 
tion ; but, like Wilkie Collins, they 
paid homage to the principle b 
striving to be humorous, althoug 
unsuccessfully. Humour in fiction 
may take an infinity of forms, from 
the broadest farce to quaint sug- 
gestion ; and no one has more ad- 
mirably summarised the Protean 
aspect of wit than Bishop Butler 
in a passage that has been often 
quoted. We are inclined to at- 
tribute the decay of the historical 
novel to the difficulty of intro- 
ducing any natural fun in it. It 
needs a Shakespeare, or cum inter- 
vallo, a Scott or a Dumas, to con- 
jure up. the Falstaffs, the Justice 
Shallows, the comical clowns and 
the blundering peasantry of former 
generations ; to make the medieval 
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men in armour shake their sides; 
and to catch the rough flavour of 
the boisterous jests that made the 
rafters ring again in the baronial 
hall, when the flagons were going 
the rounds of the oaken tables. 
Scott for the life of him could not 
help being ludicrous sometimes, 
though even with his natural flow 
of sympathetic geniality the merri- 
ment in ‘Quentin Durward’ or 
‘ Anne of Geierstein,’ in ‘ Ivanhoe’ 
or the chivalrous Tales of the 
Crusaders, is obviously strained. 
Dumas, with the overflowing vivac- 
ity of a light-spirited and versatile 
Frenchman, was perhaps scarcely 
less successful than Scott in the re- 
markable novels in which he has ro- 
manced on the dissolute histories of 
the Valois and the Bourbons. And 
Scott and Dumas are easily first 
among modern historical novelists. 
G. P. R. James was not unfre- 
quently picturesque and dramatic ; 
but, so far as we remember, he 
seldom or never laughs ; and now- 
adays nobody reads him by any 
accident, unless occasionally when 
some intelligent tourist in the 
Palatinate buys the ‘ Heidelberg,” 
which is published in the Tauch- 
nitz edition. Even then we will 
lay long odds that the purchaser 
skips a full third of the stilted 
pages. A few of Harrison Ains- 
worth’s earlier novels will survive, 
but simply because he makes the 
reader sip deep of horrors, in what 
Thackeray pleasantly characterised 
as his light and playful romances. 
His reputation, such as it is, will 
rest on the rack and the quartering- 
block, on the horrors of famine and 
plague, and the dark mysteries of 
the dungeon ; for his merry dwarfs, 
and his giant warders, and his 
headsmen drawing tankards of ale 
when off duty, are lamentable car- 
icatures from the comical point 
of view. Even the ‘ Harold,’ the 
“ Rienzi,’ and the ‘ Last of the 
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Barons’ of Lord Lytton, are con- 
signed already to comparative 
oblivion ; while ‘My Novel, with 
such inimitably humorous sketches 
as the Squire and the Parson, and 
the Machiavellian philanthropist 
of the Casino, is likely to live with 
the English language. Lord Lyt- 
ton could put a Riccabocca in the 
stocks, resigning himself philoso- 
phically to patience under the red 
umbrella; but it surpassed powers 
which were less flexible than vig- 
orously dramatic to give us to 
realise the rude humour of the 
jovial Saxons when they were 
carousing in bellicose anticipation 
before the battle of Hastings. It 
is certain that the humour is not 
there; but it might be pleaded, 
had not Shakespeare taught us dif- 
ferently, that the novelist holds 
the mirror faithfully to nature 
when he ignores the existence of 
fun in these days. Like Dr John 
Brown’s famous dog, people of all 
ranks were taking life seriously, 
and for good reason. The lower 
classes were suffering in the black- 
ness of despair, seldom lightened 
by one hopeful flicker of sunshine, 
and their so-called betters were 
busily oppressing them, when not 
fighting among themselves. A 
mad and a melancholy world, my 
masters! might have been the 
motto of all the medieval chron- 
icles. 

The historical romance at its 
best is dramatic, picturesque, and 
sensational, but the fathers of mo- 
dern English fiction, on the other 
hand, are nothing if they are not 
farcical or humorous. And the 
humour is necessarily of the broad- 
est kind, for it aims at the close 
reproduction of contemporary man- 
ners and the tone of contemporary 
talk, when it was the fashion to 
call a spade a spade. We know 
what Sir Robert Walpole said 
about the only conversation he 
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found generally suitable to the very 
mixed parties of guests who 
thered round his hospital board 
at Houghton. And if the loosest 
conversation, the most ribald 
stories, and the most licentious 
om were encouraged by the Prime 
inister, we may conceive what 
went on at the table of a Squire 
Western, or at dinner and supper 
in the country inns where the oc- 
cupants of the stage-waggons stop- 
to refresh themselves. Those 
early novelists were the veritable 
realists. They painted from the life 
exactly - o had seen it, draw- 
ing very charily on fancy or imagina- 
tion. They ptr wa themselves 
to the tastes of the times, or the 
interested advice of the booksel- 
lers. Even the super-refined Sterne 
has a not unfrequent outbreak 
of coarseness, just as he studs the 
pages of his ‘Sentimental Journey’ 
with what Thackeray calls “his 
dreary double entendres.” But we 
doubt whether Fielding or Smollett 
even suspected they were indecent ; 
they only copied Nature as they 
knew her, and scouted hypocrisy 
and sanctimonious pretences. For, 
long after the accession of the house 
of Hanover, the reaction against 
Puritanism still ran strong. Indeed 
what is barely indelicate in one 
is considered grossly indecent in 
the next. Readers of the ‘ Life of 
Scott’ will remember how he was 
asked by his old aunt, Mrs Keith 
of Ravelston, to get her the novels 
of Mrs Afra Behn, which she had 
enjoyed as a girl. Her dutiful 
nephew sent her the books, which 
he had procured with considerable 
‘trouble, in a sealed parcel. But 
before she had turned over many 
pages, the good lady had had more 
than enough. She could not un- 
derstand, she said, why she blushed 
as an old woman at what she had 
read in her maidenhood as a mat- 
ter of |course. The mystery, was 
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easily explained, but the — 
is nevertheless significant. e 
glanced at Mrs Behn ourself in an 
edition which was brought out 
about a dozen years ago. We did 
not get far enough to be either 
shocked or contaminated, for we 
found her intolerably dull. Dul- 
ness is assuredly not the fault of 
Fielding or Smollett ; and the more 
often we turn to‘Tom Jones’ or 
‘Roderick Random, the more 
nuine is the admiration we feel 
or those admirable painters of 
manners. With Fielding especially 
the subtly humorous analysis of 
character is so cleverly disguised 
under an gery of candid 
simplicity, that on a hasty peru- 
sal it is impossible to do it justice. 
There are innumerable telling 
touches of description which are 
rather suggested than expressed ; 
but the charm of both Fielding 
and Smollett is, that characters are 
continually being brought out in 
the free-and-easy play of every- 
day action. With them all the 
world’s a stage, and all the men 
and women are players. But as 
they wrote after the manners of 
the age, and made their hits b 
studying the likings of the audi- 
ence, broad comedy is constantly 
transforming itself into screaming 
farce. Consequently not a few of 
the most effective situations which 
were always strong, strike us now 
as repulsive, and when they turn 
upon love, whether light or serious, 
they pass the limits of modern 
licence. The passion of Tom Jones 
is sensual far more than senti- 
mental, and even the fair Sophia, 
with all her delicacy, is content to 
accept it as itis. The key to the 
spirit of Fielding’s love-making is 
to be found in the final and very 
suggestive scene where the lady 
expresses some natural doubts as 
to her volatile admirer’s future 
constancy. Tom does not trouble 
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himself te swear eternal fidelity— 
to declare that he has seen the 
error of his ways, and means to 
tread in the paths of virtue asa 
reformed character. He simply 
leads the young beauty before a 
looking-glass, asks her to cast a 
glance at her unrivalled charms, 
and then say whether it is possible 
for a lover to be false to her. 
Sophia smiles at the compliment 
and is satisfied—though it leaves 
her happiness at the mercy of an 
attack of the small-pox. That 
scene seemed perfectly natural 
then. Now it would be condemn- 
ed, not, sara altogether on 
moral grounds, but as an artistic 
mistake and an outrage .on the 
conventionalities. And if many of 
the scenes are strong, it follows 
that the language is full-flavoured 
to coarseness, especially when the 
primitive natives break out ina 
passion. Squire Western never 
stopped to pick his words; and 
when in the beat of tempers, after 
the second bottle, he scattered 
about such flowers of speech as 
are current now in the Black 
Country. “Our army swore terribl 

in Flanders,” and our gallant sol- 
diers were recruited from the small 
farmersand agricultural labourers, 
who swear at large and are foul- 
mouthed as they habitually were 
in the most mirth-stirring episodes 
of Fielding and Smollett. Hence 
Fielding and Smollett are meat for 
strong men and for nobody else. 
Not only so, but we are glad to 
think that even modern men of the 
world are repelled by their anti- 
quated grossness. For ourselves, 
we admire their. works as we ad- 
mire those plays of Shakespeare 
for which we happen to have no 
especial predilection. We recog- 
nise their incontestable merits. 
But we confess we come to the en- 
joyment of them with some sense 
of a task, and we should never 
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take them up by way of relaxation 
towards the small hours, when the 
wearied brain craves innocent re- 
freshment. 

Smollett’s scenes on board ship, 
and Fielding’s story of his cruising 
to Lisbon in search of health, sug- 
gest sea-novels, although thereby 
we set the chronology of our 
sketching at defiance. For the 
best sea-novels have always per- 
petuated something of the licence 
of the older writers. The sea- 
novelist has been bred and brought 
up in a midshipman’s berth, far 
away from the strict social pro- 
prieties ; if he takes pen in hand, 
as a sailor, and succeeds, we may 

nerally swear that the spirit of 
un has been strong in him. He 
begins by looking at the humor- 
ous side of the seaman’s life, which 
says much for the buoyancy of his 
temperament, when we remember 
the hardships and miseries to 
which the tars of two generations 
back were condemned. They were 
knocked out of time by pressgangs, 
. to find themselves manacled and 
bleeding below battened - down 
hatches. They were summarily 
separated from the wives and 
families dependent on them ; they 
were shipped for interminable 
cruises, when they seldom had a 
day’s liberty on shore; they might 
be flogged, ironed, or keelhauled 
at the caprice of an autocratic 
captain: when struck down in an 
engagement, they were cut up by 
some surgeon’s mate in a stuffy 
cockpit ; and they were brought 
round to convalescence on the salt 
et) and weevily biscuits which 

red scurvy and qther diseases in 


healthy constitutions. As for the 
officers, they fared scarcely better 
in their different degree. And 
moreover, unless they had aristo- 
cratic connections or patronage, 
they had to scramble for each step 
of deferred promotion, or sicken 


in the cold shade of neglect, till 
the master’s mate became the grey- 
haired veteran. Conanaaly as 
matter of fact, the realistic mari- 
time novel should be the most 
melancholy of all reading. But 
look how a life at sea is misrepre- 
sented by the jovial and comical 
imagination of a Marryat. He 
skims over improbabilities by se- 
lecting his heroes among young 
fellows of fortune or fair expecta- 
tions. Fortune befriends them, or 
luck steps in, and he leads them 
on from one laughable scene to 
another. They have their trials, 
as who has not? to parody the re- 
marks of Mr Guppy, when he 
touched gently on his mother’s 
weakness for getting drunk. But 
we know all the time that those 
trials will prepare them for ad- 
vancement, and they rise superior 
to them in the elasticity of youthful 
courage even when still feeling the 
pangs,—as when Peter Simple is 
rope’s-ended by O’Brien out of the 
prostrating fit of sea-sickness 
which threatened to be indefinitely 
prolonged. O’Brien, though he 
chastens paternally, is by no means 
brutal. He knows that Peter, 
like a young bear, has all his 
sorrows before him; he thinks it 
best he should have a small in- 
stalment at once, which shall save 
worse suffering in the end. He 
lays it into the groaning sufferer 
with the knotted rope, and we do 
not say that it is a form of treat- 
ment which will be popular ina 
Channel packet. But Peter tum- 
bles somehow out of his hammock, 
and painfully taking a seat upon 
his sea-chest, enjoys a biscuit and 
basin of pea-soup. How heartily 
a young fellow laughs at that sort 
of scene, although any well-in- 
tended discipline of the kind 
would be singularly disagreeable to- 
himself! For Marryat administers 
anodynes in narrating atrocities, 
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and so he carries the sympathies 
of his readers along with him,which 
Smollett not unfrequently fails to 
do. So it is in the case of Mr 
Midshipman Easy and his friend 
Gascoigne, when they have had a 
tussle with the crew of the Sicilian 
felucca,and pitched the slaughtered 
ruffians overboard. A civil jury, 
to say nothing of a court-martial, 
would probably have brought it in 
“justifiable homicide.” All the 
same, the blood of sundry of their 
fellow-creatures might have been 
supposed to weigh somewhat on 
the boys’ consciences. But not a 
bit of it. Jack and Ned sit sip- 
ping the wine that was part of their 
prize’s cargo, watching the smoke 
curl up from their cigars towards 
the.lateen sail they have arranged 
as an awning, and congratulating 
themselves on the capital story 
they can tell the old admiral at 
Malta. And Marryat makes us 
like them all the better for it ; 
just as we grin, though we can 
hardly approve, when one of Le- 
ver’s joyous heroes confounds man- 
slaughter and murder,—for clev- 
erly managed drollery mocks at 
morality. 

Marryat is a good man, and his 
novels have been preserved by the 
freshness of their breezy fun, while 
those of his contemporaries like 
Captain Glasscock are forgotten. 
Marryat is good, but Tom Cringle 
is far better. In fact, the old 
friend and contributor of ‘ Maga’ 
is the British sea-novelist par ex- 
cellence. Michael Scott was no 
sailor, and we believe sea-critics 
declare that he occasionally blun- 
ders in rigging and handling his 
craft. Be that as it may, the in- 
numerable land-lubbers who revel 
in him have accepted all his sea- 
scenes as gospel. Tom afloat or 
ashore is apparently as realistic as 
Defoe in ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ yet 


everything he writes is coloured 
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with the rich exuberance of his 
imagination. He excels in all 
manner of description, and if we 
desire to appreciate the brilliancy 
of his tropical landscapes, we have 
only to compare them with those 
of Kingsley or Trollope, which 
were clever enough of their kind. 
Eclipse is first, and the others 
— Tom, with the 
versatility of his litera ifts, 
had always a morbid poms 
of boring his readers. He loved 
to blend his descriptions with his 
inimitable character-drawing, and 
the humorous figures with which 
he filled his foregrounds are al- 
ways ringing the changes between 
the grotesque, the pathetic, and 
the sublime. No man _ could 
sketch the negro better, and the 
slaves and pe lie folk in Ja- 
maica and Cuba were always ready 
to his hand. Some sagacious gov- 
ernors might have done more for 
the welfare of the colony had they 
studied the nigger’s idiosyncrasy 
in Tom Cringle’s books. If we 
have a fault to find with him, it 
is that he was apt to carry fun 
into farce. Yet we believe he 
knew what he was about, and ap- 
preciated the charms of surprise 
and variety. One of the best 
tropical descriptions is the night 
scene, where the party are return- 
ing from Mrs Roseapple’s ball to 
Sally French’s tavern. They are 
following the fragrant cliff-path 
between sky and sea, embowered 
in the fruit and foliage of the 
orange- trees, when the limpid 
brilliancy of innumerable stars is 
half eclipsed by the sparkle of 
myriads of fire-flies. Tom has ab- 
sorbed himself in that enchanting 
study, when all at once it strikes 
him he has given us enough of it. 
And it is quite possible he might 
have become wearisome had he 
gone on sentimentalising for an- 
other page. So we have Flamingo 
E 
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and Tom, bearing the drunken 
skipper between them, bumpin 
his head on the flinty road, an 
demolishing some scores of the 
fire-flies at each bump. Then 
Felix, in correct evening - dress, 
scrambling after oranges like an 
ape, proposes to “ make a feather- 
bed of the navigator’s carcass” 
when he wishes to fall soft; and 
next, the comic glancing off to the 
dramatic, we have Adderfang pull- 
ing away to the piratical schooner. 
And when Tom has not a comical 
character at hand, he snaps the 
sentimental threads with a sudden 
interruption. He has been in- 
dulging in a long poetical rhapsody 
beneath the frowning batteries of 
the Moro, looking down into the 
starlit depths of the channel, with 
the phosphorescent flashes and the 
spectre-like forms of the fishes. 
e is not only poetical, but he 
fears he is verging on the maud- 


lin—when in the nick of time the - 


steward is at his elbow announcin 
supper. The volatile Thomas will 
soon be himself again, for he dives 
to the gun-room,“ kicking Romance 
to Old Nick,” and “ we had some 
wine and some fun, and there an 
end.” Yet not altogether an end, 
for he takes care to add that he 
will never forget that dark l, 
with the scenes he witnessed there 
by night and day. 
That mingling of the grave and 
ay is almost invariable. The 
ie of the death of the be- 
trayed Spanish girl are brightened 
by the “comic business” of Tran- 
som and the pompous little medico 
fording the flooded river ; even 
when the corpse lies on the bier 
before the altar in the chapel, the 
captain shoots the portly Sefiora 
Campana through the narrow win- 
dow in most Smollett-like and un- 
ceremonious fashion. When the 


imperturbable Aaron Bang is for 
once looking grave over Tom’s 
frankness as to his religious be- 


lief, the next moment he laughs 
away his annoyance, and is a 
trophising an impudent little duck. 
It is just the same in the ‘ Cruise 
of the Midge,’ where we have 
Toby Tooraloo, with his ludicrous 
habit of misplaced laughter, figur- 
ing as @ conspicuous actor in the 
melodramatic dénouement, The 
more closely we analyse those old 
novels of Michael Scott, the higher 
the rank we are inclined to assign 
him as a humourist. The super- 
fine may condemn some of his ex- 
travagances ; but no one can den 
the humorously consistent fidelity 
with which he makes his heroes 
and their more intimate friends 
reveal themselves in their lighter 
shades, in their daily walk and 
conversation. Even when verg- 
ing on caricature they are never 
untrue to themselves. We doubt 
whether in these days of iron- 
sheathed men-of-war and narrow- 
waisted screw trading steamers 
we shall ever see another Tom, 
or even another Marryai. A sea- 
life will always have its sensa- 
tional side, and we have been 
much interested by many of the 
romances of Mr Clark Russell. 
But if he interests, he seldom tries 
to amuse us, and we fear there is 
far less scope for sea-drolleries 
than there used to be. 

We have gone adrift in a nauti- 
cal digression. Scott succeeds to 
Smollett and Sterne. The novels 
of fashionable life, in which the 
insipid “ Almack’s” actually made 
a mark, are stale, flat, and unprofit- 
able. You may smile at their 
follies, but otherwise there is not 
a laugh in them. Now we need 
hardly say we are not going to 
indulge in glorification of the 
Great Magician,—of the Napoleon 
who obliterated the old landmarks 
of fiction, and ruled supreme in 
the new world he had created. 
We speak of the author of Waver- 
ley as “the Shirra”; as the unri- 
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valled relater of the stories 
he retouched in the telling ; as the 
Velasquez of the varied individu- 
alities he idealised; as the man 
who, when his health was strong 
and his spirits were high, beat up 
Highland smugglers and ex-cater- 
ans among their stills and in their 
lens—who made mounted raids 
into Liddesdale before the days 
of wheeled carriages—and who 
never missed the chance of noting 
a comical or charac‘eristic trait, 
whether he were drinking toddy 
or spearing salmon with a store- 
farmer, sitting demurely at the 
clerk’s table in the Parliament 
Square, or supping with the Prince 
at Carlton House. Considering 
all he had done himself, and the 
work of his many clever imitators, 
it was a blissful moment for man- 
kind when, in a search for fishin 
tackle, he stumbled on the half- 
finished ‘Waverley.’ There can 
be no more striking proof of the 
sudden revolution he set agoing, 
or of the absolute freshness of the 
new and natural manner he pop- 
ularised, than the impression of 
the first volume in manuscript on 
James Ballantyne. Worthy James 
was Scott’s devoted admirer; he 
had decided literary tastes, and 
Scott regarded him as no mean 
critic. Yet, as he owned after- 
wards with shame and sorrow, he 
pronounced the scenes at Tully- 
veolan and in the village change- 
house vulgar. The fact was that 
they were all the world apart 
from the artificial standard of 
conventional inaninity set up by 
the Minerva Press. We do not 
know that there is a greater 
proof of Scott’s genius for hu- 
mour than his success with such 
types as the formal Scotch baron 
of the old French school, and the 
ragmatical soldier of fortune. who 
ad followed the Lion of the North. 
The Baron of Bradwardine, though 
Morritt expressed some appre- 
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hensions, was as heartily welcome 
in fashionable Southern drawing- 
rooms as among the lairds of Pe 
and Angus, who had known some- 
thing of his forebears. Scott was 
only human after all, and inclined 
to forget that what amused his 
immediate friends might be less 
entertaining to the great world 
beyond the Border. His special 
knowledge as a Scottish lawyer 
was often something of a snare to 
him. Candid intimates hinted, 
for example, that Mr Saddletree 
was decidedly a bore. But when 
that has been said, and when 
we have remarked that the shoe- 
maker went rather beyond his last 
in depicting the humours of the 
fashionable company at the third- 
rate Spa of St Ronan’s, criticism 
or cavilling has done its utmost. 
Take any one of the earlier Scotch 
novels, for example, and say if 
they are not always mental in 
humour. No doubt it is contin- 
ually being kept in the background, 
while poetry, pathos, and traged 
come to the front. But it is al- 
ways there, and the cheery author 
is always willing to send a stray 
leam through the blackness. 

hat can be more painfully dra- 
matic than the trial at Carlisle, 
whenthechivalrous Vich Ian Vohr, 
learning the vanity of earthly 
things, is to pay the penalty of his 
ambition? It was hard to raise a 
laugh then without outraging the 
canons of good taste. Yet what 
can be more true to Highland 
simplicity than the original pro- 
posal of the devoted henchman, 
to go down on his personal guar- 
antee to Glennaquoich and bring 
up six of the very best of the 

aclvors to be “justified” in 
their chieftain’s stead ? 

‘ Waverley ’ was essentially ro- 
mantic, but in ‘Guy Mannering,’ 
as it was a picture of more modern 
manners, humour had free play. 
The English stranger had his first 
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experience of Scottish “wut” when 
he asks his way in the wilds of 
Galloway. He finds it improve 
on further acquaintance, when he 
listens to the worthy Laird of 
Ellangowan “ maundering ” away, 
and reproaching the silent Sam 
son for volubility while the lady 
up-stairs is in the pangs of labour. 
e laird is anxious about his wife, 
but his involuntary jocularity gets 
the better of pathos. It may be 
doubted whether Scott ever drew 
anything better than Dandie Din- 
mont ; the old Liddesdale recol- 
lections, all the memories of the 
rides with Shortreed, and the 
rough-and-ready fox-hunting and 
badger-drawing that had been long 
dammed back, came upon him with 
arush. How happily he hits off 
the once-familiar talk and habits 
of thought in suggestive touches! 
—as in the chat with the captain 
about the randy gypsy wife who 
had given him a Cassandra’s warn- 
ing, and the menacing promise to 
MacGuffog of a sackful of broken 
bones the next time the jailer set 
his foot in Liddesdale. As for 
Dominie Sampson, Scott had a 
contemporary pattern all ready to 
his hand in the Dominie Tamson, 
the tutor at Abbotsford, just as he 
puts Laidlaw’s “what for no” in 
the mouth of Meg Dods. It is 
difficult to realise that the same 
man who had done Dinmont should 
have drawn the misanthropic bib- 
liomaniac of Monkbarns with such 
living and sympathetic drollery. 
A certain old Mr Constable of 
Prestonpans is said to have been 
the original, to which Ramsay of 
Ochtertyre supplied certain char- 
acteristic traits. Scott may have 
borrowed a type and some traits, 
but all were transformed by the 
magic of his genius. Bvok-hunt- 
ing may be an absorbing pursuit, 
and it has its sensations, but it 
seems a somewhat slow and musty 
business to the outsider. We know 


nothing much more spirited in the 
Waverley Novels than Oldbuck’s 
enthusiastic explanations to Lovel 
of how he came by the choicest 
treasures in his collection. All the 
antiquary’s talk, whether of Picts 
or , old chronicles or Scot- 
tish cookery, is flavoured with the 
dry pungency characteristic of 
the man, who scarcely succeeded 
in being either cynic or misan- 
thrope. And the unintentional 
lessons he scattered broadcast, by 
apologue or episode, in oriental 
fashion, have been laid to heart 
and unconsciously acted upon. 
Connoisseurs have been guilty of 
many follies, for the art of ingeni- 
ously counterfeiting even outstrips 
credulity. But we believe many 
a pseudo-antiquary has been 
saved from some costly extrava- 
gance by recollections of Eddie 
Ochiltree, of the bodle and the 
ladle, and the Kaim of Kinprunes. 

There is always abundance of 
spontaneous humour in all Scott’s 
novels which approach modern 
times. Take ‘ The Pirate,’ for in- 
stance. Magnus Troil is a most 
excellent character, for such hos- 
pitable topers are of every age; 
and Claud Halcro and Triptole- 
mus Yellowley serve as admirable 
foils to the Udalman. And the 
Cuddie Headrigg of ‘Old Mortal- 
ity’ is even better than Triptole- 
mus, for the Scottish agricultur- 
ist was a stereotyped Conservative, 
—— his thoughts and his met- 
aphors from his absorbing occupa- 
tion ; and Cuddie with his pawky 
timidity had a rare chance of 
coming out strong, when tried for 
his life before the terrible Blood 
Council. But we have spoken of 
the difficulties—which even Scott 
found formidable—of introducing 
fun into the medieval romance. 
He grappled them, of course, with 
his resolute versatility, and not a 
few of the medieval scenes are 
infinitely creditable. Take two at 
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random. The one which perha 
we most thoroughly enjoy is 
nocturnal drinking bout in the 
Hermitage of Copmanhurst, when 
Sir Sluggard has persuaded his 
saintly host to draw on his 
forage-stack, his cellar, and his 
try. The other is the carouse 
in the Castle of Plessis, where 
Durward had been enrolled in the 
ArcherGuard. The dignified Lord 
Crawford drops in, and being left 
to himself, he subsides into a seat, 
and devotes himself to the wine- 
cup. When he rises to go, after 
r+ ae much —— against 
excess, the old nobleman’s gait is 
decidedly unsteady ; so with much 
resence of mind, and in soldier- 
Fike familiarity, he condescends to 


‘ lay a hand on the shoulder of Le 


Balafré, and covers a graceful re- 
treat by whispering confidentially 
in his ear. 

But in that respect in our 
candid opinion, Scott is surpassed 
by Dumas. Oddly enough the 
brilliant Frenchman seems to kee 
his comedy for his historical nove 
and his ‘ Impressions de Voyage.’ 
Some of the short stories in the 
‘Impressions’ are droll to a de- 
gree—that one, for example, about 
the home-sick dromedary broken 
loose from the caravan, which 
mistook the dusty wastes near 
Marseilles for the sands of its 
native Sahara. ‘Monte Cristo,’ on 
the other hand, which is a master- 
piece of somewhat slipshod inven- 
tion, is generally as grave as it is 
sensational. The nearest approach 
to drollery we remember in it, is 
where the so-called Cavalcantis are 
presented to each other in their 
new relations of father and son. 
With the novels of the Valois 
period it is very different. Chicot, 
the Court fool, makes excellent 
fooling throughout ; and his bitter 
tongue _ —— opportuni- 
ties, considering the rare sagacit 
he hides beneath an affectation of 
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folly. His monkish boon -com- 
ion Gorenflot is done in far 
roader style ; but remembering all 
we have read in Rabelais and else- 
where, we do not know that even 
Gorenflot is much caricatured, 
Then there is the Captain Roque- 
finette of ‘ Le Chevalier d’ Harmen- 
tal,’ a species of French version 
of Major Dalgetty ; for Dumas, like 
Scott, took so kindly to scamps 
that he generally gave them re- 
deeming virtues. As for the series 
of the ‘ Musketeers,’ many of the 
early scenes have all the reckless 
verve of Lever’s Irish novels. 
When Dickexs brought Mr 
Pickwick and Sam Weller on the 
stage, the farce was received with 
shouts of laughter; for a farce, 
and a screaming farce, the ‘ Pick- 
wick Papers were, and the im- 
mortal Sam is a magnificent im- 
possibility. It is not only that 
wit and wisdom and apposite 
illustrations dropped from his li 
like the pearls from those of the 
princess in the fairy tale; but the 
range of his reading had been as 
wide as his _— philosophy 
was profound. He is at home 
with Sterne, for he talks about 
the young woman who kept the 
Goat, &c. Though from being 
waggoner’s boy, and sleeping under 
the Adelphi arches, he had been 
romoted to boots at the Borough 
nn, he is so familiar with t 
interiors of respectable taverns in 
the city, that he can warn his 
master to avoid a certain table 
with the awkward legs. But what 
of all that? We fear ‘ Pickwick’ 
loses flavour with advancing age, 
but we used to know many a 
young man who read and re-read 
it far more indefatigably than 
he ever searched the Scriptures. 
There was a time when it was as 
freely quoted at fast messes and 
other p where even the light- 
est fiction was at a discount, as in 
the daily journals and the maga- 
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zines. The author had taken the 
licence of the professional jester 
who never sticks at a trifle so long 
as he can raise a laugh. Mr Pick- 
wick and his faithful companions 
are as indifferent to the conven- 
tionalities of dress and the toilet 
as any follower of Diogenes. They 
go for a week’s visit in a country 
ouse in as light marching order as 
a Matabele warrior or a primitive 
Christian missionary. They are 
always swallowing liquor, in season 
and out of season ; and though we 
have no sort of sympathy with Sir 
Wilfrid, we are scandalised at the 
frequency of Mr Pickwick’s ex- 
cesses. How he found his way 
home from the cricket- match to 
the Manor Farm has always been 
a mystery to us; and we must say 
that the sage in spectacles richly 
deserved the pillory, when he had 
got drunk over the jars of cold 
punch at the shooting luncheon. 
‘ Pickwick’ was a tour d’esprit that 
was not to be repeated, and in his 
subsequent books Dickens rose 
from broad burlesque to more 
chastened farce or genteel comedy. 
Though there was burlesque still in 
the picturesque characters whom 
Martin Chuzzlewit and Mr Tapley 
fell among in the Far West, the 
studies could not have been alto- 
gether caricatured, or they would 
not have stung the Americans so 
deeply. For ourselves, we have 
laughed over and enjoyed ‘ Mar- 
tin Chuzzlewit’ more than an 
other of Dickens’s books, althoug 
the autobiographical ‘Copperfield ’ 
ranks higher as a work of art, 
and we are far from forgetting 
Mr Micawber. Talking of Messrs 
Micawber, Toots, Tapley, Swivel- 
ler, & Co., there can be no stronger 
test of the lifelike humour of 
those fancies than the frequency 
with which they have pointed the 
speeches of statesmen and been 
applied to the purposes of political 
caricature. Mr Punch has made 


us familiar enough with Chancel- 
lors of the Exchequer waiting for 
something to turn up, and with 
Premiers struggling with difficul- 
ties and striving to jolly under 
the circumstances. Of course it 
would have been well for Dickens’s 
fame had he ceased to write when 
he began to read in public. “ Like 
milestones on the Dover road,” 
the comical characters mark a 
melancholy and steady decline 
from the Flora and Mrs General 
of ‘ Little Dorrit’ to the Pumble- 
chooks and Pips. Yet we not 
only like his res, wet from grate- 
ful associations, but for the fun 
that is still on tap, though the 
uality has sadly deteriorated. 
here is matter for mirth in the 
first chapters of ‘Great Expecta- - 
tions,’ nor is the old gout-ridden 
purser in the last volume by any 
means bad. Even the Podsnaps 
and Twemlows of ‘Our Mutual 
Friend’ have their merits. Dick- 
ens was a genuine humourist, but 
it is curious to remark = ap- 
arently he kept all his things 
for his took There Sirced fun 
enough in the hasty notes to his 
friends preserved by Mr Forster, 
yet hardly a fancy was funny 
enough to impress itself on our 
memory, with one notable excep- 
tion, where a raven, arriving to 
replace another, administers the 
little property of the defunct, and 
roceeds to ransack the repositories 
in the back gardens; and that fancy, 
we believe on second thoughts, was 
touched up on translation to ‘ The 
Uncommercial Traveller.’ 

We look back with mingled 
pleasure and melancholy to the 
days when Thackeray’s monthly 
series in the yellow covers were 
running neck and neck with Dick- 
ens’ in green, while Lever in neutral 
and inappropriate leaden colour 
was by no means a bad third. It 
has been the fashion since Thack- 
eray’s death to declare that he was 
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no cynic, and Mr Punch set the 
example in a graceful mortuary 
ode to his old and valued contribu- 
tor. The assertion is more than 
paradoxical ; it is untrue. Thack- 
eray was essentially a cynic. Un- 
doubtedly he delighted to analyse 
the vices, follies, and foibles of 
human nature, from the hero of 
“the Fatal Boots ” to such finished 
scoundrels as Barry Lyndon. He 
made a reputation by the ‘Snob 
Papers,’ which search out all 
social weaknesses in the manner of 
a polite Fielding; and he estab- 
lished it by ‘ Vanity Fair,’ with its 
wonderfully expressive and compre- 
hensive title. He was a cynic, 
but he was a kindly cynic; and 
like some of the spasmodic foun- 
tains in the desert, his milk of 
human kindness would come in 
jets, the more refreshing from their 
rarity. As for example, when, 
apropos to good Dr Goodenough, 
and in grateful remembrance of 
friendly services, he breaks out in 
heartfelt praise of the doctors, whom 
he has freely satirised elsewhere. 
That he excelled in the loving de- 
lineation of noble character, he 
showed in Colonel Newcome, whose 
very weaknesses are the —s 
of virtues, making us like him al 
the better. So with Dobbin, where 
growing affection for his subject 
evidently forced the satirist’s hand ; 
for the uncouth and painfully em- 
barrassed schoolboy and subaltern 
goes forward gaining steadily in 
dignity. Thackeray’s scamps and 
his rogues have generally attrac- 
tive qualities, are often treated 
with extreme tenderness, and are 
encouraged to avail themselves of 
opportunities for repentance. Raw- 
don Crawley, the dissipated heavy 
dragoon, is a hardened reprobate ; 
it may be doubted if he plays on 


the square with cards or dice, and 
he shoots Captain Marker with as 
little remorse as a cock-pheasant. 
His marriage with the worst of 
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wives does much to change him 
for the better, and affec- 


tion for his boy does a great deal 
more. We sympathise when he 
is arranging to yen = on 
Lord Steyne ; we are touched by 
the tears in his eyes when he is 
talking to his kindly sister-in-law ; 
and we feel something approaching 
to respect for the old rowé when 
he sails away to honourable exile 
in Coventry Island. “ Honest” Cos- 
tigan—Thackeray, who was much 
addicted to mannerisms, was fond 
of calling his most questionable 
characters honest —is an un- 
mitigated and disreputable old 
scamp. So far as debts, duns, 
and pecuniary baseness go, he is a 
vulgarised Rawdon Crawley. Per- 
haps Costigan could not have 
helped getting drunk, but he need 
not have dishonoured his grey 
hairs by sin ing scandalous son 
at the “Kitchen” towards the 
small hours. His conduct is about 
as contemptible as conduct need 
be, yet the touch of genius some- 
how insinuates relief, and we have 
all a kindness for the drunken 
captain. Thackeray had more 
sympathy with a gay and gi 
hemian like Jack than with a 
selfish sensualist like Jos Sedley. 
There in no better comedy in the 
novels than the earlier career of 
the Collector of Boggley Wollah : 
the blushing youth in his gay 
arments making love to Becky ; 
rSedley in the bower at Vauxhall 
inviting the public to pledge him in 
rack-punch ; MrSedley, swaggering 
one ae in the streets of Brussels, 
and hurrying the next from stable 
to hotel, offering any money for a 
pair of posters; Waterloo Sedley 
relating his European campai, 
in Hindustan, and hinting that 
he and the Iron Duke shared the 
honour of sending Napoleon to St 
Helena. We like the fat old 
gourmand, who with all his faults 
was free-handed enough to his 
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parents and his sister. But Thack- 
_ eray puts his sated sensualist into 
a om ay | as terrible as was ever 
invented for the capital sin of 
gluttony by the realistic old Italian 
painters, and his end with Beck 
Crawley as a ministering fiend, 
is about as miserable as could well 
be imagined. There are many 
admirable minor touches in Thack- 
eray which are apt to escape ob- 
servation. He excelled in happy 
nomenclature, though we have been 
told that his friend “ Jacoh Om- 
nium” used to help him there. 
‘The Newcomes’ is almost a more 
suggestive title than ‘ Vanity Fair,’ 
and what can sound better than 
the impregnable fortress of Dun- 
keradam, which figures in the 
veracious narrative of Major 
Gahagan? We take one example 
at random of the felicitous finish 
of a sentence where the wit lurks 
in the surprise: where we are told 
that Mr Percy Sievewright of the 
Inner Temple _— on the piano, 
—“and very ill too.” 
Thinking of Jos Sedley and his 
urmandism, of the pine-apples he 
rought home for tiffin to Russell 
Square, and the chilis he feelingly 
recommended to his inamorata, we 
associate Thackeray with caviare, 
anchovies, olives, and the piquant 
delicacies of refined civilisation. 
The writings of Lever remind us, 
on the contrary, of a heady, rich, 
and generous vintage, which ripens 
with maturity and mellows with 
age. ‘ Harry Rollicker,’ as Thack- 
eray happily parodied the original, 
asses through Arthur O'Leary 


into the sage and caustic Cornelius 
O’Dowd, and the author of the 
more serious fiction that followed 
‘Sir Brooke Fossbrooke.’ For fast, 
brilliant, headlong fun, for a sus- 
tained flow of buoyant and exuber- 
ant spirits, there is nothing in the 


world to match his first military 
novels. He took, as a rule, the 
droll side of Irish life, as Carleton, 
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who was peasant-born, had painted 
it in its more pathetic and darker 
aspects. Lever’s Irish heroes stick 
at nothing, as their creator laughs 
probabilities and chronology to 
scorn. And the Englishmen of a 
good sort who go among them, are 
speedily indoctrinated with the 
tastes and mad humours of the 
country. They take impossible 
leaps in the hunting-field on half- 
blown horses; they take turns on 
the sod at twelve short paces by 
way of appetiser for an early break- 
fast ; they live in a wild whirl of 
gaieties ; they sit in each evening 
at mess to bouts of serious drink- 
ing. Yet their constitutions stand 
the incessant strain; they seem 
to be continually renewing their 
vigorous youth, and are seldom 
either sick or sorry. What is more 
remarkable is the way they. man- 
age to live on considerably less 
than their modest pay, for they 
are all hopelessly in debt. They 
recognise the necessity for some 
circulating medium by backing 
bills and interviewing usurers, but 
they decidedly overdo the Seri 
tural precept of taking no thought 
for the morrow. Yet apparently 
they are justified in that blind 
faith in the future, for the iney- 
itable crash is indefinitely defer- 
red. They tempt Providence b 
provoking crack duellists ; by vol- 
unteering parenthetically, like Mr 
O’Malley, for desperate forlorn- 
hopes, with which they have no 
regimental concern ; and by indulg- 
ing in mad pranks upon out 
duty, which are more likely to lead 
to courts-martial than promotion. 
If they are not actually shot-proof, 
they are virtually immortal, and 
they rise rapidly in the service 
when other men would be broken. 
And yet we are amused, and 
overpersuaded, moreover, to scep- 
tical credulity, as in the wonder- 
land of the Arabian Nights. For 
Lever has all the fecundity and 
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fertility of the oriental raconteur. 
His Maurice Quills, his Monsoons, 
his O’Shaughnessys, his jovial 
priests of the old school, and 
their frolicsome parishioners, like 
Micky Free, are equally rich in 
reminiscences,—as all the reminis- 
cences are illustrative of mad cus- 
toms and strange manners, and 

int their moral, such as it is. 

hen look at the rich humour of the 
Dodd correspondence, an improved 
imitation of Humphry Clinker, 
which is saying a great deal for it. 
Of course Kenny Dodd contrives 
to live like a prince on the Conti- 
nent on the hampered rent-roll of 
an Irish squireen ; yet how wisely 
he discusses life and politics in the 
midst of his extravagances, and 
what capital stories he has to tell! 
—as the anecdote of the two “ de- 
cent men” who had been delegated 
by a secret society to shoot him ; 
who satisfactorily answered the 
question as to “how much they 
would take to let him live,” and 
whom he amicably accompanied to 
the borders of his property, talk- 
ing over the crops alte turns 
of the markets. As for the latest 
novels, they have sobered in their 
style, though there is always the 
underflow of the old drollery ; but 
like the sermon in ‘ Gil Blas,’ that 
smacked of the apoplexy, we have 
a sense that they are weighted 
with the gout and the gravel. 

It is a very long way from Lever 
to George Eliot —from Harry 
Lorrequer to Silas Marner; and 
a comparison, or rather a contrast 
of the two, serves to illustrate 
the extraordinary range in the 
varieties of irresistible humour. In 
almost equal measure with Scott 
and Balzac, George Eliot had the 
Shakespearian gift of genius which 
enables a writer to exchange minds 
with his characters. Considering 
her age, her sex, her upbringing, 
and her education, we can under- 
stand her identifying herself with 
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“the Aunts” in the ‘Mill on the 
Floss.’ But what does astound 
us is the inimitable vraisemblance 
of such a Teniers-like scene as that 
of the rustic conviviality at “The 
Rainbow,” where the farrier, the 
butcher, and Mr Macey the clerk, 
discuss parochial matters in gen- 
eral, and the Red Durham and 
hosts in particular. We might 
ancy she had been under the 
table taking shorthand notes. As- 
suredly she had not much in com- 
mon with a Bob Jakin. Yet what 
can be more natural than the 
aspirations of Bob’s early ambi- 
tion, though the horizon was des- 
tined to expand indefinitely—* I’d 
sooner be a rot-catcher nor any- 
thing—I would. The moles is 
nothing to the rots. But, Lors! 
you mun ha’ ferrets. Dogs is no 
good.” Mrs Poyser is a wonder- 
ful example of the power of teach- 
ing by — and familiar meta- 
phor. There is practical philo- 
sophy in all she says, as there are 
human nature and consistency in 
all she does. The scene in which 
she gives the Squire a piece of her 
mind is at least as as any- 
thing in ‘Adam Bede.’ And the 
appropriate remark with which she 
caps it is as good as anything in 
the ludicrous scene—“ I’ve had my 
say out, and I shall be the easier 
for it all my life. There’s no 
pleasure i’ living if you’re to be 
corked up for ever, and only 
dribble your mind out by the sly 
like a leaky barrel.” We ma 
be pardoned for remembering with 
pleasure that among the treasure- 
troves of new and retiring talent 
which delighted the late Editor of 
‘Maga,’ the manuscripts of the 
‘Scenes of Clericai Life’ were the 
most delightful. They were the 
beginning of the long literary con- 
nection which changed, after the 
dropping of the author’s veil, into 
close friendship. ‘ Amos 
Barton,’ in especial, is absolutely 
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crowded with humorous portrait- 
ure. The gathering of the clergy 
round Mr Ely’s hospitable table 
is a group by a literary Van der 
Helst which surpasses its com- 
ion picture of the immortal 
orkshire curates in ‘ Jane Eyre.’ 
We might ramble on indefinitely 
in Great Britain, without crossing 
either the Channel or the Atlantic, 
but we must bring these desulto 
reminiscences to a close. Yet it 
would be the height of ingrati- 
tude to ignore our familiar friend 
Anthony Trollope. Speaking per- 
sonally, no novelist has given us 
greater pleasure; for we had got 
the Waverley novels literally by 
heart at an age when the memory 
is as susceptible as it is tenacious. 
Humour is scarcely Trollope’s 
strong point ; he shines, of course, 
rather in the realisation and ideal- 
isation of domestic incident and in 
the easy elaboration of the everyday 
social types. Yet Trollope’s quietly 
humorous face was the key to his 
manner of writing; and all his 
books, not excepting the melan- 
choly ‘Macdermots of Ballycloran,’ 
are enlivened by the spirit of fun 
and gaiety. Even when Trollope’s 
folks are the reverse of humorous 
themselves, they may be the un- 
conscious causes of endless humor- 
ous situations, as in the case of 
the henpecked Bishop of Bar- 
chester, and the domineering Mrs 
Proudie. So we have the sedate 
Mr Harding, innocent as any child, 
when he comes up to London to 
interview his counsel, dropping in 
to the deserted night-house in the 
Haymarket, with its scent of cigar- 
smoke and unholy shell-fish, as 
a suitable place to have a quiet 
clerical chop. So we have the 
mpous Dr Filgrave—a capital 
name by the way—moving mirth 
by his anger when worsted and 
humiliated in single combats with 
Dr Thorne in the sick-rooms at 
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Greshambury and Boxall Hill, 
But when Trollope does lay him- 
self out to be more decidedly comi- 
cal, he not unfrequently succeeds 
admirably. In his gallery of 
celebrities there are few superior 
to the great Mr Moulder in ‘ Orley 
Farm,’ with his abiding sense of 
the dignity of his commercial voca- 
tion, and his patriotic predilection 
for double-proof British brandy, 
which he possibly carries to an 
extreme. 

Mr Blackmore’s ‘ Lorna Doone’ 
is a wonderful book, totus, teres, 
rotundus, and all the rest of it. 
Though historical, the history is 
comparatively modern, and deals, 
moreover, with the manners of 
picturesquely Conservative coun- 
ties. It enjoyed, also, the rare 
good fortune of founding the most 
improbable sensation upon ac- 
tual facts. But what carries us 
along the Doone Trail and up 
to distant London almost as 
pleasantly as the good company 
of the truculent Carver and the 
freebooting Tom Fagus, and the 
ferocious judge of the Bloody Cir- 
cuit, is the excellent fellowship of 
plain John Ridd himself. His 
dry native wit, his quaint col- 
loquialisms and forms of expres- 
sion, his simple and_ original 
fashion of regarding things, his 
shrewdly instinctive perception of 
subtle character, the presence of 
mind that never fails him, with 
the mighty power of thews and 
sinews that are in reserve behind 
the iron nerve, make up a person- 
ality that would seem phenomenal 
had we not known “Jan” as a 
boy and watched with Mr Black- 
more his slow but sure develop- 
ment. Our older friend Sam 
Weller is a brilliant freak of the 
fancy. John Ridd is a child of 
nature, and a genuine son. of 
Devon, though certainly nature 
has been singularly kind to him. 
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THE VALE OF IDAR: 


A SERMON IN STONES, 


“Wo die Be 


so blau 


Aus dem nebligen Grau 
Schauen herein, 

Wo die Sonne vergliiht, 

Wo die Wolke umzieht, 
Méchte ich sein.” 


CARLYLE, when he is about to 
plunge the readers of his ‘ Fred- 
erick the Great’ into an abstract 
of the history of the German Em- 
pire, sounds a note of warning, 
and bids them, before they leap, 
take a last look around and per- 
ceive that “the element is of a 
dangerous, extensive sort, mostly 
jungle and shaking bog.” As he 
guides them, however, the bog 
becomes more passable ; a point of 
lurid flame, a tender light, marks 
this or that holy or unholy per- 
sonage ; a humorous flash clears 
up transactions more or less credit- 
able to human nature, as the case 
may be ; and in the end the reader 
may profit much, and is sure of 
not a little diversion. 

But the history of Germany is 
nothing to its geography—its po- 
litical geography, that is. It may 
seem paradoxical and disrespect- 
ful to speak so of the solid centre 
of Europe; but it is true that 
its geography is the most shift- 
ing and unsteady bog-like thing 
that ever made the despair of a 
’ schoolmaster—desperate enough as 
schoolmasters are over the teach- 


ing of geography at all. Instruc- 
tion and Soa cannot be ob- 
tained on any human terms what- 
ever from the study of anything so 


unreasonable, A patchwork quilt 
is nothing to the appearance of 
the map of Germany. The patches 
which are forced by the misguid- 
ed industry of a woman into incon- 


—BEETHOVEN : An die ferne Geliebte. 
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gruous continuity are at least 
fairly of a size; they even often 
horribly, as, in a dream, adum- 
brate figures in plane and solid 
geometry. The most irregular 
coast-line has an obvious raison 
@étre in the “salt, unplumbed, 
estranging sea ;” and if the inhab- 
itants of Cromarty must be heart- 
ily ashamed of the untidy state of 
what they are pleased to call their 
county, they must also, unless they 
consider that the tatterdemalion 
condition of Nairn keeps them in 
countenance, be content to look 
upon themselves as an ignoble ex- 
ception in this well-ordered em- 
ire, and hope earnestly that some 
orm of consolidation may yet 
await their fragmentary shire. 
There are a good many matters in 
Church and State of which we are 
told daily that to apply to them 
the ppm laws of common-sense, 
not to speak of higher standards, 
is absurd. They are to be under- 
stood only in their “ historical 
continuity.” I have no doubt 
those two Scottish counties are his- 
torically very continuous, and that 
they are sown broadcast over the 
north of Scotland in that odd way 
for the best of historical reasons, 
But of the divisions on the map 
of Germany, I know, from studies 
in the aforesaid History of Fred- 
erick, and from other and far 
drier researches, that they have 
many of them, if not most of them, 
no reason whatever but the need 
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and greed of men in high places ; 
and while the eternal hi owe 8 
steadfast, and the ceaseless rivers 
water the plains in the same ac- 
customed courses, while the inhab- 
itants remain of the same race and 
the same speech through scores of 
erations, the boundaries of their 
ominions who rule or misrule 
have changed as the figures change 
in a kaleidoscope. German boun- 
dary-stones may well sigh with 
Horace Smith— 


‘“*We have above ground seen some 
strange mutations ; ”’ 


but, at least, the famous mummy 
who endured while dynasties thus 
rose and fell again,was not liable to 
frequent dislocation, nor painted in 
halves, or striped diagonally in all 
the colours of the rainbow, every 
time there was a new mutation; 
while, to this day, a German mile- 
stone can never be sure of waking 


tr the morning and finding it- 
se 


displaying the same colours as 
when it went to sleep the night 
The poet Shak has bee 
e poet Shakespeare has been 
frequently convicted of gross error 
by the most respectable critics, 
besides having his very existence 
as a dramatist denied point-blank 
by some irrespectable persons. 
Amongst other matters he has 
been arraigned for speaking of 
Bohemia as a “desert country by 
the sea.”” Well, Bohemia has cer- 
tainly no sea-coast now ; it cannot 
even manage at any spot to peep 
over the top of its girdle of moun- 
tains. But what joy would it be 
to trace the historical continuity 
of Bohemia; to prove that it may 
have moved eastward, say from the 
Riviera ; that respectable critics 
are wrong as well as pedantic ; and 
that Sh being, as some 
still think, a poet, not only had the 
best right in the world to give any 
country whatever a seaboard if he 
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liked, but that, apart from all such 
questionably “ honest ” things as 
oy. the actual circumstances of 
ohemia quite warranted the sup- 
position that a convenient tempest 
would wash you ashore on its 
desert coast! It would only be 
an instance of the same inductive 
method of reasoning, and of the 
truly scientific spirit in which our 
canny Scot approached the ques- 
tion of Shakespeare’s own nation- 
ality. Rare Ben Jonson might 
have been one of the Johnstones 
of Annandale; all the ts and 
men of genius in these islands be- 
fore and after him, down to Mr 
Gladstone and Mr Ruskin, might 
be Scotch, said the exasperated 
Englishman ; but could it possibly 
be said that Shakespeare was in 
any degree a Scotchman ? “ Weel,” 
was the reply after some consider- 
ation—*‘ weel, the abeelity wad 
warrant the supposeeshun ! ” 

The history of Germany would 
warrant any supposition as to its 
geography. Does the reader know 
that Austria used to lie mostly to 
west of the Rhine? I disregard 
an uncomfortable misgiving that 
there were two Austrias, and ask 
with Mrs Hemans, “ Where is that 
country now?” Austria is no 
longer in Germany at all; it has 
become a part of the still vexed 
Eastern question—and this though 
there is notown more German than 
Vienna. Again, in 1771, you shook 
the dust of Prussia off your feet 
five miles outside Danzig; you 
_ the last Prussian sentry in 

is pper-pot sentry-box in the 
middle of the highway, where he 
kept watch in the grim vicinity of 
a moog mary a ~ 
very solidly built gibbet—possi 
on teteantenal gibbet, for this at 
least is an international symbol— 
and you went on, and lo, you were 
in a Polish town! Twenty-three 
years later the sentry was gone, 
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and the town of Danzig was Prus- 
sian. The battle had been fought 
in which Kosciusko had done 
neither of the things which history 
has expected and continues to re- 
port of him—that is, he had neither 
cried out “ Finis Poloniw!” nor 
fallen ; but in which, nevertheless, 
Poland as a nation had passed 
away, and which inspired one 
whom, like a certain Nithsdale 
peasant speaking of Longfellow, I 
should call “no’ just the first o’ 
poets,” to the composition of the 
utterly desperate stanza which 
ends— 

“Hope, for a season, bade the world 

farewell, 
And freedom shrieked—as Kosciusko 
fell.” 


To “ parse” in early youth many 
such stanzas of the “Pleasures of 
Hope” may not inevitably bring 
on pessimism for life, but I know 
from personal experience that it 
tends to leave one as cool-headed 
on the subject of the woes of the 
unfortunate country of Poland as 
Carlyle himself could desire. 

And then there is Prussia. 
Where is Prussia not? Where 
Prussia came from, is told no- 
where so well as in the history of 
its wonderful king. Where it is 
going to, is a matter still on the 
knees of the gods. It is the gen- 
eral element, so to speak, in which 
the lesser German States float like 
islands of more or less uncertain 
stability, with a great tendency 
towards disappearing beneath the 
blue; and the wonder is, that be- 
low a certain magnitude they have 
not been engulfed one and all long 
since. This absorbent quality of 
Prussia should be very comforting 
from the point of view of the dis- 
tracted student. It is all the 
more ere to find an 
evidence of a retrogression whi 


might thrust him back into’ some 
suc 


state of bewilderment as is 
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created in the mind by having, at 
the bidding of inhuman examin- 
ers, to draw out maps of England 
under the Heptarchy. There is a 
Greek word for a figure of speech 
signifying the opposite of hyper- 





bole. It has always seemed to me 
that the playful term Heptarchy 
is applied by right of that figure 


of gs h. But the Heptarchy, 
after’ all, is a bugbear tislongions 
to the “ remotest ” and “ darkest ” 
ages, and need never be dragged 
out of the lumber-closet except 
for such degrading purposes as 
examinations; whereas the mu- 
table character of German things, 
in spite of the hopes of fusion into 
one large Prussia, is of to-day, or 
at least of yesterday. 
Is it reasonable that, in an en- 
lightened nineteenth century, a 
iece of ground in the midst of 
russian territory—a very small 
piece of ground—should be fenced 
off, and have its milestones painted 
afresh, and its population set apart 
and counted—and be in fact a 
State? How, under such impos- 
sible conditions, can the know- 
ledge of German geography be- 
come a “common good,” as the 
phrase is? It cannot; far be it 
from me to attempt to make it ao. 
I would ask leave to pilot my 
readers only to one particular 
spot, to this one little State; there 
to spy out, if it may be, the loveli- 
ness of the land, to catch a glimpse 
of the lives of men and women of 
like passions with ourselves, yet 
different as the soil which nur- 
tures them differs from our own. 
The beauties of the Rhine are, 
I am told, a hackneyed topic. Per- 
sonally, I have always thought it 
very moderately beautiful, at least 
in the height of summer. Of 
course it has the merit of being 
full of water, and of rather beau- 
tiful water ; and here and there a 
lovely little triangular town flows 
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out of one of the deep side val- 
leys which furrow the mountain- 
ous country on either hand, and 
spreads itself along the curving 
bank of the great stream. But 
there is a certain staginess about 
much of the Rhine; its contain- 
ing banks, however rocky, have a 
self - conscious intentional look ; 
and the colouring is often distress- 
ingly ugly even in the best light. 
We will leave it; I will not men- 
tion it more lest it become a 
weariness, and I trust it will not 
be rash if I take it for granted that 
the reader knows its general course, 
from where it begins its north- 
ward journey after it has plunged 
through the 
sharply turned the corner round 
the southern end of the Black 
Forest at Basel, to where, after 
assing many an ancient city, Alt 
reisach and Strassburg and 

ier and Wornis, it reaches 
ainz ‘‘ the golden ” and the nor- 
thern limits of Germania Superior. 
Here it leaves the curious strip of 
plain-in which it has been com- 
fortably travelling due north be- 
tween two ranges of mountains 
running parallel in the same direc- 
tion—the mountains of the Palat- 
inate on the left, the Odenwald 
on the right—because it meets an 
obstacle in the Taunus, the west- 
erly end of the forest-covered 
mountain-chain which towers in a 
great curve east and west across 
the centre of Europe, and there- 
fore has to turn westwards through 
the Binger Loch, a deep gorge not 
wholly the work of its own waters, 
towards the meeting-place of the 
rivers, “ad confluentum Mose et 
Rheni,” as Cesar has it, towards 
Coblenz. 

The Moselle—winding as the 
Greek Meander, and tortuous, one 
would think, with far better 
reason—rises nearly as far south 
as Basel on the western slopes of 


) 


ake of Constance and 
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the blue Alsatian mountains the 
Vosges, while the eastern slopes 
send their waters directly to the 
Rhine. It sweeps in a wide 
north - westerly curve round the 
goodly corner of hill and plain 
and coal-field—the loss of which 
fills the French with rage and 
mourning—and passing close un- 
der the walls of Metz, turns to- 
wards the north-east, and descends 
step by step and bend by bend, 
from where the Saar joins it above 
Trier, “Trevir metropolis, urbs 
amcenissima,” to its trysting-place 
with the Rhine. From a little 
above Trier, the left side of the 
valley of the Moselle is formed by 
the south-eastern slopes of the 
somewhat disorderly crowd of vol- 
canic mountains known as the 
Eifel, the right side by the north- 
western declivities of a continuous 
range named in succession Hoch- 
wald, Idarwald, Hundsriick, and 
oth 

is rah ain, about twenty- 
five miles eal as the crow flies 
across the hill and sixty miles in 
length, has its south-eastern slopes 
alsobrokenfrom time tatimeby val- 
leys or deep ravines, and across the 
foot of these flows, almost parallel 
with the Moselle, another and one of 
‘the most beautiful tributaries of the 
Rhine, the Nahe. And on the left 
bank of the Nahe, reaching hardly 
half way up the hill towards the 
Moselle, lies our little State, the 
Principality of Birkenfeld an der 
Nahe—the Nava of the Romans. 
There may be, nay, there are, States 
smaller still, but a certain delicacy 
of feeling forbids our prying into 
their microscopic circumstances, 


and we may assume that Birken- 
feld is a very good size as States 


goin Germany. Its area is about 
160 square miles—that is, the area 
of the island of Arran almost to 
an acre. You can easily saunter 
across it in two hours of even a 
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warm summer’s day, and walk 
from end to end of it between 
dawn and dusk. The whole tale 
of its inhabitants is far below that 
of the burgh of Leith; and even 
German geography books know it 
so little that they most libellousl 

state that its inhabitants spea 

French, instead of High Dutch 
as they do speak. But it has a 
capital and other cities; it has a 
Government, even a privy council ; 
it has national colours, possibly a 
national anthem, and a standing 
army ; it has certainly an excellent 
school board, on which the Jew sits 
down by the Gentile, be he Cath- 
olic or Protestant, in the most 
enlightened manner ; and it has, 
lastly, a real reigning prince, Prince 
Peter, who comes from his home 
nearly 300 miles off in the bleak 
hungry flats by the North Sea, 
regularly and officially, once in 
every five years, like any Prince 
Peter in a fairy tale, to do a little 
reigning in Birkenfeld—for a week! 


And the whole thing was, with- 
out with your leave or by your 
leave of the inhabitants, carved 
out of the old Archiepiscopal 
Electorate of Trier, then part of 
Prussia, just seventy years ago, 


and presented to the Duke of 
Oldenburg. Why, it is hard for 
an uninitiated student of the great 
mystery known as the Congress of 
Vienna to see. 

The easiest way to get to most 
places on dry land in these evil 
days seems undoubtedly to go b 
the train. And it is to be feared, 
Mr Ruskin notwithstanding, that 
it is time to class lines of railway 
among the natural features of a 
country: there even seems some 
hope that, like the old coaching 
roads, they may deserve one day 
to be counted among its beauties. 
Be that as it may, the railway 
which travels from Bingen up the 
valley of the Nahe, and on over 
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the hills to Metz and Paris, is a re- 
markably shy and discreet railway, 
and, particularly where it skirts 
the little territory of Birkenfeld, 
plays hide-and-seek in and out of 
numberless long tunnels,and round 
the corners of precipices and sha 

edges of mountains—or where it 
does appear, hangs aloft on airy 
bridges, in the most becoming 
and delightful way. In less than 
twenty-four English miles it crosses 
and recrosses the Nahe on bridges 
twenty times, and threads its way 
through ten long tunnels pierced 
in the solid rock. No one could 
call a line of railway a disfigure- 
ment which subdues obstacles in 
as intrepid a manner as a Roman 
road, and which so constantly hides 
modestly from view just after it has 
achieved some triumph over con- 
tumacious’ rock or evasive river- 
bank. On this very intermittent 
line, the most beautiful point is the 
station of Oberstein, the largest 
town, though not the “ capital,” of 
the Principality. The line runs 
at a considerable height along the 
left bank of the Nahe—which is 
here astony mountain-stream—for 
the space of about a mile, between 
the ends of two long tunnels 
pierced through projecting edges 
of rocky mountain ; and the river 
lies back far below like the arc of 
a bow on the string. The little 
mountain town lies on either side 
of the river, facing towards high 
noon, between the railway and the 
circling cliff, and again and again 
it calls to mind that “little town 
by river or sea-shore, or mountain 
built with peaceful citadel,” the 
living pathos of whose eternally 
silent streets Keats has set to a 
melody of words as lovely as the 
urn round whose fair proportions 
the image of that Attic townlet 
was moulded by the long-vanished 
Greek. The little German town, 
however, is not silent nor desolate, 
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but fresh and pleasant to inhabit, 
and full of the hum of busy life. 
And its citadel was certainly any- 
thing but peaceful. 

The Nahe has from the outset 
one immense advantage over the 
Rhine in the eutennily beautiful 
colouring = its ~— . has cut 
its way throu or and 
eaten MD of the ae aicione red, 
and these stand up beside its banks 
in c and walls many hundreds 
of feet high, which catch the morn- 
ing or the evening light to throw it 
back in a fiery crimson glow, leav- 
ing deep plum- coloured shadows 
burning behind each rift and pin- 
nacle—rich and dark still more by 
contrast with the dim soft blue of 
the swelling forest-crowned hills 
beyond. 

verything about Oberstein sug 
gests stones—stones cut and pol- 
ished. The lovely view from the 
station, of the town clinging to the 
convex hills, its very church hewn 
out of the face of a perpendicular 
rock, and of the twin castles crown- 
ing all, resembles nothing so much 
as a vast intaglio of exquisite work- 
manship and varied colour. 

As the train struggles panting 
up the river and emerges from the 
tunnel just below Oberstein, about 
1000 feet above sea-level, the first 
thing which meets the eye to the 
right is a series of huge escarp- 
ments of rock, locally called the 
Fallen Rocks, so fantastic in their 
ruin that a house has been built 
under one big fallen stone. They 
are a series of edges, as it were, 
of a strange and interesting geo 
logical formation, known as “ Das 
Rothe Todtliegende,” which is 
found in Bavaria, for instance, in 
immense thickness, but which sel- 
dom comes into view above the 
soil as it does here, in perpendic- 
ular, even overhanging cliffs three 
or four hundred feet in height. 
Altogether, though you may have 
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known nothing of rocks and stones 
beforehand, to be at Oberstein, if 
only for a day, invests the science 
of geology with a romantic and 
fascinating interest. Masses of 
porphyry and melaphyre of vari- 
ous sorts, forming the mountain- 
side, have been poured forth hot 
and molten, forced up from under 
a superimposed world of rocks b 
the enormous powers at oak 
within the earth, and they appear 
thus side by side with aqueous 
and other alien formations. “ Das 
Rothe Todtliegende” is also of a 
deep red,extremelyhard and jagged. 
When the morning sun first touches 
the shining roofs of Oberstein, these 
red cliffs thrust their grim shoul- 
ders against the golden haze, ed 
behind edge, stern and sharp like 
the “ flies” in some gigantic nat- 
ural theatre, and the green fringe 
of vegetation which creeps wher- 
ever it can and softens whatever 
it touches, is hidden in their own 
shadow. The porphyry and mela- 
phyre of which the rest of the 
scene consists, also rise in bare cliffs 
of a very fine red or reddish-grey ; 
and to the lovers of beautiful con- 
trasts of colour it is matter for 
gratitude that farther up, the 
mountain consists of a hidden 
layer of pale-greenish slate, split- 
ting a fine and shining with a 
silvery light, which furnishes the 
townsfolk with a covering for 
their high-pitched roofs, which it 
is impossible to imagine more hap- 
pily chosen to suit the background 
against which the gables crowd so 
closely. 

The railway station is wholly 
outside, and is easy to forget, if a 
cultured conscience so bids, as soon 
as the traveller begins to descend 
from it on his way to what is evi- 
dently z-t in the least a village, 
but an unmistakable little town 
with all the dignities which 5000 
inhabitants can maintain. 
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The river, wide and shallow 
among its stones in the summer 
time, now divides it nearly in half 
along its length: there was a 
time when it flowed more to the 
right ; and comparatively recently 
the whole town was surrounded by 
a great wall with towers and tur- 
rets, and’ city gates, And it was 
called “ Das Loch,”—the Hole. 
The “ Loch” and its inhabitants 
were the real and inalienable pro- 
perty of the reigning Counts of 
Oberstein. And these puissant 
Counts, from their perch above, just 
over the town hall, full four hun- 
dred feet as straight as the plumb- 
line falls, with very little in the 
way of ammunition, or pitch, or 
hot lead, or live coals, or any other 
convenient mode of destruction, 
and with their own knightly hands, 
aided perhaps by the butler or one 
of the ladies of the household, 
could have reduced the poor Loch 
and its inhabitants to very little 
indeed; but from economical 


reasons they usually refrain from 
treating their own “ Lochs” in 
this light- minded fashion, being 
fully alive to the bad taste of kill- 


ing the goose that laid their golden 
eggs. or the present I resist the 
temptation to give histories of each 
and several of the Counts of Ober- 
stein—fine strong fellows as they 
were, these Comites de Lapide— 
and their near neighbours and dear- 
est enemies the Comites Silvestres, 
or Comites Salvatici, of the old 
chronicles and letters- patent. In 
the ‘Gesta Trevirorum’ we read of 
one of them that “hoc tempore 
[1367] vir erat tam robustus, ut 
amam vini e terra sublatam ori 
admoverit et inde biberit.” Which 
I take to mean, that he used to 
lift a hogshead, half a hundred im- 
perial gallons, of the good Rhine 
wine from the ground to his lips— 
and have a drink, long no doubt 
in proportion to the size of his 
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cup, a bigger beaker than Alex- 
ander the Great’s mug Herakles, 
I feel sure. Another of them, also 
“hoc tempore,” was strong enough 
to knock an iron nail into a stone 
wall with one finger! And where 
is there now a bishop in these 
Islands who could emulate Bishop 
Baldwin of Trier, again “ hoc tem- 
pore,” Chaucer’s time, who with 
one blow of his fist could overthrow 
not only a sturdy rider, but his 
horse as well? There stand their 
twin castles to this day—as if 
castles were the only natural con- 
summation of towers of rock. The 
new castle, with the lovely oriel 
window jutting out high above 
gateway and cliff, between whose 
slender stone shafts the evenin 

sunlight pours in a warm red oak 
golden flood, is as old as 1276; 
the old castle was in existence at 
the time of William the Conqueror, 
if not before. The turreted walls 
and gateways round the town have 
vanished since 1809, and instead 
of the old drawbridges the Nahe 
is crossed by three beautiful three- 
arched bridges in red stone, exactly 
alike, with parapets of open stone- 
work which are a delight to behold. 
Bridges, at least bridges of mod- 
erate size, ought always to be 
among the beautiful things in na- 
ture; but some people seem to 
think otherwise: the builders, for 
instance, of the iniquitously ugly 
bridge with its Brummagem cast- 
iron parapet, which leads across 
Barnes Pool to the lovely corner of 
Eton, where the little red gables 
cluster under the grey chapel, have 
held not only candles but huge 
gas-lamps to their shames, so that 
neither by day nor night can we 
lose sight of their transgression. 
Good red brick would make beau- 
tiful open parapets of geometrical 
design, something like those at 
Oberstein, even if we could not 
achieve the careful stonework 
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there, or indeed that of the small- 
est villages round, on bridges built 
at the present hour. 

It is hard to say what attracts 
the eye most as we pass the upper 
bridge on our way into Oberstein. 
From looking up at the cliffs and 
the castles, or more properly cit- 
adels, as the German “ Burg” is 
best rendered ; from gazing at that 
most remarkable and indeed whol- 
ly unique object, a large Gothic 
church with spire and belfry, hewn 
two hundred feet up out of the 
living rock, so that it does not 
project but rather is embedded in 
the face of the perpendicular cliff, 
—the eye is suddenly distracted 
by the glitter and rainbow glow of 
piles of cut stones in the windows 
of two large shops, one at either 
end of the bridge—and these stones 
are the other “unique” feature 
(some English newspaper lately 
spoke of “our two unique Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge’”) of the place. Castles 
and Burgen are plentiful as 
blackberries in these parts, though 
they have on the whole a sterner 
and grander character than the 
inevitable “ castle on the Rhine” ; 
but the church and the agate- 
ware of QOberstein are its dis- 
tinguishing features. Stone-cutting 
there varies from a black and 
white cameo no larger than a pea, 
to the church, also cut out of the 
solid stone, and capable of seating 
600 to 800 worshippers. 

But if it is ill parleying fasting, 
sight-seeing fasting is worse still. 
Would not the reader, first of all, 
like to go to the Gasthof zur Post, 
there to take his ease in his inn? 

If the reader is a friend of the 
“present writer” —a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished—he will 
be sure of an enthusiastic welcome 
from the widow and her charming 
daughters who are the hostesses ; 
will find such a welcome whether 
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or no, modesty, however, obliges 
the Py oy writer” to confess. 
l 


He will dine, on a sunny day early 
in September perhaps, at twelve 
of the clock, and will find among 
the various dishes of an excellent 
dinner—German though it be— 
one of such venison, that to par- 
take of it marks an epoch in the 
life of even the least carnal-minded. 
Which venison tells a tale of miles 
upon miles of mountain-forest of 
beech and oak and pine hard by, 
where herds of deer have roamed, 
probably, since as soon as ever the 
could get there after the Flood. 
He will drink the golden wine of 
the lower slopes of the Nahe 
valley ihe poor Epigonos, 
hardly out ofa hogshead cask—and 
he will breath the strong sunny 
hill air, and for the moment for- 
get his cares and perplexities by 
no other aid than that of harmless 
physical comfort, and delight from 
sun and sky and the beauty of the 
earth. 

I have a theory that that part 
of Germany in which Oberstein 
lies shows the most distinct traces 
of the Roman occupation, not only 
in dead earth and stone, but in 
the appearance and bearing of the 
actual inhabitants of to-day. Now, 
if there ever was a Roman general, 
say Ausonius or Quintilius Varus, 
come to life again, habited in a 
lilac cotton gown, cut rather low 
round a columnar throat, with a 
lilac cotton frill falling upon a 
massive chest, and with long dark 
hair in braids, it is in the person 
of the cook at the Hétel zur Post: 
a mixture of aRoman general and a 
Delphic priestess; a human engine 
unerring as are the planets, in her 
movements among her pots and 
pans; a woman with a mission, 
who with a noble simplicity con- 
fided to me once, as I stood lost in 
admiration drying a small grey 
flannel self before the huge iron 
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altar filled with fire on which she 
performed the sacred rites, how 
she often lay sleepless full of 
thoughts and stratagems for the 
great work of the morrow. For 
twenty-two years, she said, on that 
self-same spot she had warred thus 
with food and fire. No thought of 
personal private joys or hopes had 
apparently ever intruded on this 
singleness of soul and purpose, this 
fervid devotion to the public weal, 
no paltry doubts shaken a world- 
conquering faith in herself and her 
calling. There she stood, majestic, 
voluble, eye-compelling. An army 
of craters belched forth odorous 
steam at her command; with an 
imperial dignity she extended her 
wooden sceptre to trouble some 
savoury mess, or thrust one grand 
hand and arm into a drawer, a 
very abyss of eggs, grasping half- 
a-dozen at once, which, as it 
were in a moment, assumed a new 
being as a torrent of golden froth. 
A wonderful, “altogether unfor- 
gettable” she, who should, if 
women had but their rights, be 
Field-Marshal of the Empire at 
least. But “das ewig Weibliche” 
has let and hindered her, the curi- 
osity of nations has circumscribed 
her lot; and so she crowns, not 
herself, but boiled ham with her 
parsley, and her bays are for a 
flavouring of sauces and stews. 
And having dined, and had 
coffee on the inn terrace, there 
is a lovely walk to the church and 
the castles, and down the winding 
road round the hill to the town 
again. You pass from the Post 
to the right down the main street, 
which is paved so very hard that 
the clatter and roar of Oberstein 
is pe respectable and city-like, 
and makes the fact that, the streets 
being on different levels, the back 
windows of the inn look out 
across the river and the valley, 
and are high above this opulent 
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noise, quite a comfort to tired 
nerves. And the bright river 
steals silently along. The roar of 
London, say in Eastcheap or Hol- 
born, is distracting certainly ; but 
for sheer misery from noise com- 
mend me to a picturesque water- 
fall—a roaring cataract. Beauti- 
ful exceedingly it would be if 
Grey Mare’s Tail and Falls of 
Foyers, and suchlike, fell noise- 
lessly as of snow. Among m 
most purgatorial recollections is 
that of some days in an inn with a 
romantic balcony overhanging the 
Lynn in Devon, where it brawls 
down to the sea, maddening, in- 
tolerable. And yet of all lovely 
sounds in nature, the flute-like 
tinkling — of a small water, 
as it gently and gaily slips from 
stone to stone across the open 
moor, is the loveliest, as you listen 
to it alone under the immense sky, 
itself your sole society. 

The main street of Oberstein 
runs parallel with the river-houses, 
however, on either side. Excel- 
lently built, very pretty houses ; 
often with broad black beams 
crossing some porous milk-white 
brick, which seemed to me fine 
building material—light and dry, 
and very warm. Most of the 
houses have wide wooden Joggias 
and carved balconies projecting 
over the lower storey, often over- 
hanging the river; and the prett 
outside fan-light shutters of wood, 
white or delicate green, which are 
so delightfully comfortable in the 
heat ; and all have the same shin- 
ing, silvery-green roofs, very high- 
pitched, and broken by charming 
dormer-windows. The end of the 


street widens into the tiny market- 

lace, and in this is the little old 
Stadthaus, whose sky-line of lovely 
curves, with a pale-green painted: 
moulding edging the white front, 
should make the joy and envy of 
rom there the 


any architect. 
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street climbs up by stairs in nar- 
row windings. Past a quaint little 
parsonage, tucked away on a ledge 
of rock, little gay flower-beds in 
front, full of carnations and bal- 
sams and myrtles, among which 
stood a foreign and priestly-look- 
ing, but perfectly Protestant, little 
gentleman watching us go by. Up 
through a tunnel in the rock past 
more small old houses, with tubs 
of pink oleander or cactus glowing 
here and there. Cats sleeping in 
the hot sun; numbers of fowls, 
used to doing nothing apparently 
but looking down out of window 
—one most unregenerate-looking 
old white cock standing irrele- 
vantly on a tiny black board 
projecting from the blank wall of 
a house, and posing before us in 
disdainful immobility as we clam- 
bered by; little boys and girls, 
with eyes like blue china and hair 
like ripe wheat trooping behind 
us in silence, till 200 feet or so 
above the river brings us to the 
church and fairly out above the 
town. 

The church is so directly under 
the old castle that the squire might 
indeed have “ met his tenants half- 
way” by coming down the remain- 
ing 200 feet from the castle to the 
church, “at the tail of a tow,” to 
join them at public worship, if he 
had been so minded. To climb up 
or down the cliff is absolutely im- 
possible, even for a Count of 
Oberstein; even for a Count of 
Oberstein’s ghost, I should say, 
however little encumbered by such 
superfluities as, for instance, a 
head. A_ kind, little, deformed 
woman is glad to earn a few pence 
by showing the church ; and while 
you are recovering from the first 
feeling of surprise at its great 
size, and at the sudden coolness 
compared with the broiling heat 
outside, you become aware that 
she is already half-way through a 
sort of official chant of a descrip- 
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tive character, and has probably 
just arrived at the thrilling mur- 
der to which, according to the 
legend, the first chapel in the rock 
owed its origin. 

I should be afraid to say how 
many times I have read _ that 
legend,—in how many different 
bindings—pale-green, or sad brown 
or sky-blue, or salmon-pink striped 
with yellow: in how many differ- 
ent styles,—contemptuously bald 
matter-of-fact; passionate and 
heroic, in ’Ercles vein; cr ornate 
and lachrymose, as is strangely 
enough the style of my sober- 
looking little brown tome. 

If I had wished to form a theory 
—say of myths originating in the 
fall of meteorites, or in the struggle 
between darkness and light—I 
could not have studied that legend 
oftener, or with more anxious care; 
and my only fear is, that by some 
subtle sympathy, or perhaps “tele- 
pathically,” the reader must know 
it only too well already. As it is, 
I give it hastily, and, so to speak, 
apologetically, in my own words, 
despairing of any possibility of 
doing what is known as “repro- 
ducing the style and spirit of the 
original ” or originals, or of recon- 
ciling the two forms of my much 
investigated myth. 

Two brothers—Eberhard and 
Werner—lived in closest amity in 
the old castle: the elder, as is 
usual with such elder brothers, 
more particularly Eberhards, dark 
of favour and violent of temper ; 
the younger, light-haired, joyous, 
tender, though brave withal. Both 
loved the fair Bertha, the daughter 
of a neighbouring count; but the 
younger found favour in her eyes, 
and, all-unsuspecting of his bro- 
ther’s secret passion, one da 
stepped before him to declare his 
happiness and seek for sympathy. 
Briefly, Eberhard flew into an un- 
governable rage, and, in lieu of 
sympathy, threw Werner out of 
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the castle window over the preci- the baptisms take place here, 
ice. Then, driven by remorse, There is not much else of interest 
he went on countless pilgrimages, inside the church, which belongs, 
and returned to expiate his crime_znot to the Roman Catholic, but 
by hollowing out the rock, just tothe Protestant congregation of 
+ the ledge on to which his Oberstein, oddly enough. There 
brother had fallen, into a chapel, isaset of most amazing painted 
with his own hands, And as his %panels on the organ-loft, a little 
task was completed a sign was®gold glass in the windows; the 
iven—for a fount of water roseggSacrarium, or Lady Chapel, or 
in the living rock, and remains to vestry, or whatever it is, behind 
this day; and when bishop andsjthe east end, is merely a cave 
abbot came to hallow the new ,,in the naked rock. But there 
church, Eberhard was found rest Sais little trace, save one or two 
ing in death on the steps of the “insignificant monuments, of the 
altar. The fair Bertha’s fate is lords and ladies, the Wyrichs and 
chronicled only in the brown pam- Emichs and Eberhards and Wer- 
phlet. She pined and died in the {nersand Kunos, the Laurettas and 
reat convent of 8. Hildegarde at Sidonias and Polixinas, of the old 
ingen. Armes liebes Kind! says knightly times, whose wars and 
the brown volume. loves, and marryings and giving in 
The second version is not found marriage, and mighty d of the 
in all the histories, certainly not chase, and borrowings and pawn- 
in the brown one. There is no ings, and robberies, and pilgrim- 
lady in the case; there is a cat. ages, and gifts to church and ating, 


berhard (same characteristics and again wars and yet more wars, 
as before) could not abide cats, fill the chronicles and gesta of 


and in an evil hour the younger many a city and cloister round. 
brother playfully hid one in his Again I should flee the tempta- 
brother’s hunting boot. Pusswhen tion to speak of them, to write the 
trodden on behaved accordingly, epic of our fathers that went 
and the infuriated owner of the before us. And not our fathers 
boot cast out of the window, not only. For did not Lauretta of 
the cat, as would have been the Sponheim, her lord being gone on 
most practical thing to do, but his pilgrimage to the Holy Sepulchre, 
brother. Expiation as before; it herself wage war against Bishop 
was the age of expiations. Baldwin of Trier, who had seized 

Some of the old stories hanging the opportunity of the Count of 
round these dark old castles and Sponheim’s absence at once to 
horrible crags have a touching build a strong castle on the Count 
humanity in them—this story very of Sponheim’s land? And when 
little. It seems that there has the great fighting bishop, the 
been a chapel in this spot from maker of kings and emperors, the 
very early times; and the idea of same who could fell a trooper and 
some fearful tragedy, by falling his horse with a single blow, was 
over the sheer precipice, readily sailing down the Moselle river, 
suggests itself to the imagination. the Lady Lauretta had a chain 
The position of the spring is cer- fastened across it, and took cap- 
tainly very extraordinary—a cave tive the bishop, and spite of ban 
at the back of the church with a and interdict kept him safe till 
little lake in it of delicious cold he had paid her a goodly ransom, 
spring water. I almost think with which she in her turn built 
there is no other font, and that two castles more, to guard her 
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husband’s lands against his home- 
coming. 

I ought not, I know, to have 
told even this one story of my 
fighting barons. But they were 
finely human, albeit apparently 
totally oblivious of the “lower. 
orders,” except perhaps as more 
or less valuable property ; and the 
story is one of many hundreds, 
and is true, and—enjfin c’était plus 
fort moi. 

The view from the church is 
only excelled in beauty by that 
from the castles above, as that 
again is embraced in the wide 
and magnificent outlook from the 
comb of the mountain—the Hoch- 
wald—behind. In the hot after- 
noon sunshine, which brings out 
innumerable glittering and chirp- 
ing creatures, whose rapture of 
motion and colour fills the air, 
while the birds are silent in the 
shade, we climb slantingly up the 
face of the steep green slopes be- 
tween the cliffs. First up to the 
old castle, of which there is little 
left but one rugged tower; a few 
minutes farther on to the new 
castle, which, even after its par- 
tial destruction by the French, 
did not become wholly ruinoustill 
it caught fire in 1855. The whole 
place, and all the slopes round it, 
are beautifully kept. The room 
with the oriel window to the west, 
overhanging the gateway of the 
keep, is in excellent preservation, 
roof and all. From its position, 
and that of some niches in the 
wall, I think it may have been a 
small chapel. The delicate stone 
shafts of its window frame a living 
picture of surpassing beauty. The 
mountain air is warm and clear, 
and the red evening sunlight fades 
from the river with its bridges, 
from steep gables and gleaming 
windows, Ag from streets, to us 
high above, diminished to a rib- 
bon, where the townsfolk, moving 
to and fro, “appear like mice.” 
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Then creeping upwards, still red- 
dening as it draws nearer parting, 
it leaves in blue shadow the vast 
highland forests, and thelittle white 
and red villages scattered here and 
there on thedistant slopes across the 
river. It slips from solid masses 
of rock and cliff, and from the red 
stems of fir-trees near at hand, till 
at last, immensely far up the wide 
valley to the west, the sun sets in 
glory over the purple distance— 
which is France. 

And now I have let the sun go 
down, and wrestled with yet an- 
other temptation, checked yet an- 
other overflowing of the mouth. 

We have a friend—a kinder 
friend has no man; but that 
friend is an Entomologist—that is, 
a person who pursues happy livin 
things to a certain death; an 
being a Cockney, he is altogether 
untroubled by any fear that he 
may for his sins yet experience 
that, the recollection of which shall 
wrench his frame with a woful 
agony, till with his ghastly tale he 
has split the ears of some wedding 
guest in Happy Hampstead or in 
Aldgate East. Once, out of the 
many times I have been there, I 
visited Oberstein and the Vale of 
Idar in the society of that Entomo- 
logist, and ever since I live in fear 
of him. For I am told, rumour 
hath that he earnestly hopes that 
I shall say nothing about the 
butterflies and moths we met on 
our travels, and whose rainbow 
corpses he nightly pinned out in 
rows by the yard, as I should “be 
sure to say something wrong.” A 
man like that cannot of course 
imagine that a woman, especially 
one who has no natural appetite 
for impaling a Camberwell Beauty 
or a large Fritillary, or for poison- 
ing downy moths with bodies as 
bigas humming-birds, with death] 
smells in bottles, can tell a haw 
from a hand-saw, or a hawk-moth 
from a black beetle for the matter 
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of that. Of course not; and al- 
though the multitudes of lovely 
insects which play over those 
German hillsides and cling to the 
shrubs by the rivers, are a mere 
delight to me, and although I also 
know quite well that having once 
let the sun set on the green slopes 
over Oberstein we shall see no 
more butterflies, I have let the 
sun go down and said nothing ot 
them—through fear of that Ento- 
mologist. 

So we lean out of the window 
over the sheer descent, and watch 
the lights come out 400 feet below, 
and I reflect that, excepting Edin- 
burgh, I have never seen a town 
which lights up so prettily. All 
the world is astir out of doors 
in the cool of the evening, and 
numberless cries, chiefly of human 
pleasure, echoing clear against the 
rocks, float upwards in the dark 
still air. The energetic throbs 
of bassoons, — “die taumelnde 
Fagotte,” Beethoven used to call 
it,—and the melodious swing of 
clarionet and horn, are clearly dis- 
tinguishable in a German waltz 
that lasis all our way down the 
hill and apparently for ever; for 
when we come home towards the 
inn we find it still going on, and 
that the baker’s daughter is mar- 
rying the master-sweep, and the 
green shutters of the baker’s house 
are thrown back, thronging human 
forms spin round across the candle- 
light which streams across the open 
windows upon the groups of neigh- 
bours gathered below, and the 
good citizens drink white Moselle 
wine, and at intervals they cry 
Hoch! in honour of bridegroom 
and of bride. 

When first I came to Oberstein 
I was alone, and being an un- 
travelled person, for the first time 
in my life went in a diligence of 
any sort. Even now I am not 
sure that what is called in South 
Germany die Post is a diligence. 
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The post for the mountain starts 
from the inn-door at nine in the 
morning and carries the mails: a 
wonderful, fearfully solid square 
box, mostly salenedl: canary-colour 
outside, with an undoubted horse 
to drag it, which in this region of 
female slave-labour in the shape ot 
the much-enduring cow is by no 
means a matter of course: and 
a driver of cheerful countenance, 
perched on the minutest box, in a 
globular black hat suggesting all 
manner of cast-iron uses, such asa 
pot to boil potatoes in, or a mortar 
in a siege, or a diving-bell in case 
of a new flood. This hat is orna- 
mented with a thing resembling a 
blacking-brush, and with canary- 
coloured paintings, and the man 
under it blows in a highby exhilar- 
ating manner on a long horn—the 
tune which has never yet been set 
down by mortal art. In this box, 
padded and cushioned with crim- 
son plush, very suggestive of a red 
hot oven, and apparently perfectl 

filled by one passenger o the small- 
est dimensions, I journeyed for five 
long hours of a hot summer’s day, 
fortunately in my own company 
only, so that I could invent every 
variety of draught, or, unbeknown 
to the driver, stand upon the step 
at the back for coolness, in an 
enormous white hat and fluttering 
white draperies, conducting my 
own ’bus as it were. I never was 
cool, though, for one instant during 
that drive ; and discovering that at 
the various halts you could buy 
delicious thin yellow country wine 
for three half-pence a tumblerful 
—well, in the course of that day I 
bought six tumblerfuls ; and here 
I have cast my reputation for per- 
fect abstemiousness to the winds. 
When on a later occasion we halted 
to have wine at the post-office at 
Idar—that Entomologist, and my 
brother and I—the maid brought 
it in in teacups, dripping along 
the sanded floor. It seems to me 
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wonderful wine; it so strongl 
suggests grapes. And there it 
was, “scalin’ on the grun’,” as we 
say in Scotland. But I wax too 
Anacreontic—first it was venison, 
now it is wine. These were not 
the things I thought to treat of. 
“ Res severa est verum gaudium.” 
Let me treat of stones. 

It seems to be an axiom that if 
there is in this world one pursuit 
more diminutively profitable and 
(oar sordid than another, it is 
that known as “skinning a flint.” 
The only persons even optatively 
addicted to it belong to a species 
of miser vanished long since in 
company with fairies, witches, 
ogres, and such. 

But in truth, skinning flints is a 
— delightful occupation. 

n certain winter evenings long 
ago, a boy and girl used to climb 
the Mound and turn in at the door 
of a house that stood, it seemed to 
them, on the prettiest and most 
romantic spot in the most beauti- 
ful city, on the steep grass slope 
just below Edinburgh Castle. And 
there was a pleasant room, and a 
shaded lamp on a table by asofa, 
and an invalid full of kindness 
and interest who displayed for 
their sole delight long strips of 
drawings, pictures of fiords, and 
green Norwegian glaciers sliding 
slowly to the sea. But especially 
he showed them through a large 
microscope transparent sections of 
rock and stone far beyond any im- 
aginable magic-lantern slides in 
the exquisite beauty of their crys- 
talline structure. 

It is a long time ago. The 
brother who went with me is dead 
in his prime. The kindly host of 
the Edinburgh days is now the 
Director-General of the Geological 
Survey of Britain ; and I have not 
learnt much of geology, or of any- 
thing else worth the knowing. But 
the remembrance of those evenings 
has never died out, and perhaps it 





is that old interest still which 
makes two or three bits of agate 
a little winter garden to me, an 
endless source of qi: pleasure. 
And as there might be here and 
there some to whom such'a new- 
added interest would be welcome, 
to whom nothing in nature is mean 
or unworthy of attention ; or others 
who care already for “bits of 
stone,” who might find an attempt 
to give an exact account of one or 
two pieces interesting to them,—I 
would try to give as faithful a 
picture as I can of a few bits of 
Oberstein agate, and of what I 
believe to be the mode of their 
formation. I was myself much 
interested to find that almost all 
the most beautiful and striking 
specimens in the school collection 
at Eton, as well as in Mr Ruskin’s 
collection in the Natural History 
Museum, were agates from the 
Vale of Idar. 

I have in my possession two 
halves of a stone the size and al- 
most exactly the shape of a goose- 
egg. My stone almond was found 
in the Vale of Idar, and to an un- 
practiced eye would have been an 
ugly and valueless egg-shaped flint, 
covered with opaque dirty-brown 
skin, dinted here and there as if 
by pressure when soft, covered all 
over with what in a skin would be 
pores. The essential exterior char- 
acteristic is that the stone when 
whole was obviously no fragment— 
never was a piece of anything else. 
It is also obvious to any one who 
has seen wave-worn pebbles or 
rocks, that this one does not owe 
its shape to the action of water, 
or indeed to any external rubbing 
or grinding. It was, I think, 
cracked in two by a blow with a 
hammer, and one end had been cut 
smooth and polished, showing a 
circular surface like a smooth slice 
off the large end of an egg; the 
other, the more pointed half, shows 
the edges of the fracture in their 
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natural state. The first remark- 
able discovery about the inside is, 
that the “almond” is not solid 
throughout, but partially hollow. 
The largest surface at right angles 
to the axis of the stone, the smooth 

lished section, is nearly circular, 
a little under two inches in diam- 
eter, and solid only to about one- 
third of an inch from the outside. 
The whole interior of this solid 
wall, which seems to be of exactly 
the same thickness from the ex- 
terior at every point, is covered 
with a growth of crystals of ame- 
thystine quartz, very small and 
densely crowded, as they “grow ” 
from the amorphous coating, but 
developing toward the interior 
into larger and more agp | 
shaped crystals. The outer wall 
consists, moreover, not of one homo- 
geneous mass, but of successive 
skins one inside the other, for the 
polished section shows innumerable 
concentric circles of different de- 


grees of opacity and of different 


shades of colour. Those nearest 
the outside are least transparent 
and of a bluish grey ; then follow 
circles alternately of a dull flesh- 
colour and of dark transparent 
stone. These are so frequent and 
so fine, that no simile is adequate 
as a comparison ; in some stones 
as many as 17,000 such linings 
have been counted in an inch. 
Scarlet flakes appear to float in the 
grey or transparent horn-coloured 
mass; and where the line of the 
circle undulates a little, layer after 
layer follows the undulation. This 
banding would in itself be very 
pretty and interesting—admitting 
as it does of a beautiful polish 
which shows every finest line and 
marking. But the central nest of 
crystals should be a source of end- 
less pleasure ever after, to any one 
who has looked at it for two min- 
utes attentively. Where the crys- 
tals are well developed they are a 
deep reddish lilac, and by candle- 
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light “wine dark” like Homer’s 
sea. Where half developed they 
crowd closely, they glint in the 
most lovely iridescence. One little 
glittering plane throws back a flash 
of peacock-blue, another burns like 
the red heart of fire, another shows 
green, another rose-red, and yet 
another clearest blue or silver 
light, and the sweet little fires 
change and exchange with every 
movement, and yet remain always 
steadfast and always the same. 
The next stone we will examine, 
though weighing just five times as 
much as the other, is obviously 
only a fragment of a much larger 
whole. It resembles a segment of 
a flat brown German loaf, which 
in colour and size and shape the 
whole must have strongly resem- 
bled, and it is polished across the 
section. The outside is covered 
with a similar, but much coarser, 
skin than my small almond; one 
part of the outline at right angles 
to the section is quite flat, the rest 
like a flattened half circle, so that 
there is a sort of top and bottom 
to it. The polished surface is about 
43 inches across, and 6 inches long, 
and is most interesting both in its 
similiarity to and its divergence 
from the pieces I have just de- 
scribed. There is, as before, next 
the rough flinty “skin,” an outer 
shell of grey, but divided more dis- 
tinctly into bandings, which follow 
the course of the whole outline 
with the most beautiful regularity. 
The clear dark-grey mass is, how- 
ever, considerably wider at what 
must be called the bottom. The 
bandings here are more opaque— 
some of a beautiful olive-green 
colour—and all are absolutely hori- 
zontal, as if traced according to a 
spirit-level one above the other. 
he increased width at the bottom 
is marked off by a fine whitish 
band, which is at the same distance 
from where the grey mass ceases 
inwards, as are the upper and side 
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of the section. The inner 
edge of this grey mass therefore 
forms an exact repetition of the 
outline of the entire piece, only on 
a much smaller scale, 5, inches 
long, 23 inches across. Suddenly, 
the beautiful transparent blue-grey 
is lined with a band of brilliant, 
dense white, about the width of a 
thick stroke of the pen, then comes 
a bright orange band of more than 
three times the width, lined in its 
turn by a semi-opaque series of 
yy bandings, infinitesimally 
ne, in all making a pearl-grey 
band the same width as the orange. 
Again there is a brilliant white 
line, followed by a deep red one, 
another fine white one, and yet 
another red, and then comes a 
growth of most lovely white quartz 
crystals, gradually increasing in 
size and regularity, many of them 
to half an inch in diameter, towards 
the interior, except along the hori- 
zontal line at the bottom as we 
may call it, where the crystallisa- 
tion having been disturbed is only 
artial. And then there should 
ave been a hollow, but instead the 
inner nest of crystals is quite filled 
with a deep red transparent stone 
jelly showing lines of every shade 
through red and orange to white, 
and following the outline of the 
crystals, layer within layer, to an 
almost blood-red heart. It is very 
beautiful. The translucency of the 
smooth surface, as if you were look- 
ing far into the heart of the sea, 
the brilliancy and yet softness of 
colour, the perfect evenness of the 
horizontal lines one within another, 


and the precision of the angles 


where they turn upwards to form 
the “top” of the section, the lovely 
iridescence of the imprisoned white 
crystals against the red—surely 
‘such a winter-garden is a source of 
pleasurable wonder and delight. 
These two stones are agates, and 
in its various forms agate has from 
all ages, side by side with the most 





precious stones, stood to mankind 
as a type of imperishable beauty. 
The finest wares of re were 
“emeralds, purple, and broidered 
work, and fine linen, and coral, and 
agate;” and Ezekiel’s piercing 
lament over the city rises to its 
climax with the words, “ Thou 
sealest up the sum, full of wisdom, 
and perfect in beauty. Thou hast 
been in Eden the garden of God ; 
every precious stone was thy cover- 
ing, the sardius, topaz, and the dia- 
mond, the beryl, the onyx, and the 
jasper, the sapphire, the emerald, 
and the carbuncle, and gold: the 
workmanship of thy tabrets and 
of thy pipes was prepared in thee 
in the day that thou wast created. 
Thou art the anointed cherub that 
covereth ; and I have set thee so: 
thou wast upon the holy mountain 
of God; thou hast walked up and 
down in the midst of the stones of 
fire. Thou wast perfect in thy 
ways from the day that thou wast 
created, till iniquity was found in 
thee. By the multitude of thy 
merchandise they have filled the 
midst of thee with violence, and 
thou hast sinned : therefore I will 
cast thee as profane out of the 
mountain of God: and I will de- 
stroy thee, O covering cherub, from 
the midst of the stones of fire.” 
And again, Isaiah, in that mar- 
vellous passage of tender consola- 
tion to her who was “as a woman 
forsaken, and grieved in spirit: ” 
“© thou afflicted, tossed with tem- 
pest, and not comforted! behold, I 
will lay thy stones with fair col- 
ours, and lay thy foundations with 
sapphires. And I will make thy 
windows of agates, and thy gates 
of carbuncles, and all th rders 
of pleasant stones.” The houunier 
wisdom alone “cannot be valued 
with the gold of Ophir, with the 
— onyx or the sapphire.” 

he breastplate of Aaron the priest 
bore in its significant rows of pre- 
cious stones not only the sapphire, 
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the diamond, and the emerald, but 
the agate, the amethyst, the onyx, 
the jasper—“set in gold in their 
inchings”—and the great gems, 
one on each shoulder of the high 
priest, which bore the graven 
names of the tribes holy to the 
Lord, were of onyx. Lastly, the 
beatific vision of John the Divine 
fashions for him a heavenly Jeru- 
salem ; the transfigured image of 
that beloved city whence he was 
exiled rises before the aged eyes of 
him to whom love and light were 
one ; and he sees her “ having the 
glory of God: her light like unto 
a stone most precious, even like a 
jasper stone, clear as crystal.” 

There is a beautiful belief com- 
mon in imaginative children, that 
the rainbow turns to rainbow pil- 
lars of clear stone within the earth, 
resting in cups of gold. If only 
we could get there, if only we 
could follow, we should find the 
shining pillars and the golden cups, 
see beauty and drink delight with- 
outanend. Thinking of the order 
of the earth, a fairer imagination 
yet comes to our older years, mak- 
ing a symbol to us of higher and 
yet higher possibilities of perfec- 
tion immanent in all things. There 
is the true enduring Iris of the 
earth, the rainbow really planted 
in cups of gold, in which we may 
fancy, and with a foundation of 
fact, an ascending order of per- 
fectibility. 

The two stones I described are 
agates. What that has meant to 
the tic mind of peoples like 
the Hebrews, we have in part seen. 
As for what agate is, speaking 
chemically, it is merely the collec- 
tive name for the varied forms of 
a combination of two elements— 
silicon and oxygen—which forms 
the most abundant solid component 
of the earth’s crust. Silica, in 
sport as it were, puts itself to very 
humble uses. It builds up yellow 
wheat straws and bath sponges 
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and suchlike trifles, and gives 
itself up to be eaten by animals 
and vegetables generally ; it even 
permeates and indurates whole 
trees, so that they become virtually 
agates with their hollow trunks 
lined with a moss of crystals of 
amethyst ; but in grim earnest, it 
is the very strength of the bones 
and ribs of the mountains—granite 
and porphyry and lava, white ribs 
and seams of quartz. In its purer 
forms, left to obey some vital prin- 
ciple at which we cannot so much 
as guess, which urges it still to add 
atom to atom in harmonious array, 
it is rock-crystal and amethyst 
and cairngorm; dissolved to a 
jelly it hardens again as flint and 
chalcedony and jasper and onyx, 
carnelian and sardonyx and chrys- 
—_ “There,” in the land of 

avilah, “is bdellium ” — rock- 
crystal, that is—“and the onyx 
stone.” 

More on the surface of the 
earth’s crust is another element, a 
metal of the earths which brings 
us one step higher in our order of 
perfection, for its perfect forms 
are harder, brighter, and more 
precious than any form of silica 
alone. The clay of our fields and 
rose-gardens, the porcelain which 
is fashioned for our cups and plates, 
the very dust and mud under our 
feet—they are part silica and part 
a metal of the earths called alu- 
minium; and aluminium in its 
purity forms the twin stars sa 
phire and ruby, which are: really 
one and the same; and slightly 
altered, it is the beryl and the true 
topaz. Purity and peace seem to 
be the only conditions—and given 
these and time, the elements of the 
mud we abhor may be reborn and 
built up into such a source of 
delight as an uncut sapphire or 
crystal of beryl, whose after-exist-. 
ence may be coextensive with that. 
of the earth. We as yet are wholly 
ignorant even of the manner in 
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which this comes to pass, but it 
may be that the term we use, 
the “living” rock, is just to a 
degree we are only beginning to 
realise. 

The keystone of our Order of 
Perfectibility is the crystal of a 
substance far more intimately con- 
nected with our animal life than 
either silicon or aluminium. It is 
the crystal of pure carbon—the 
hardest and brightest gem we 
know—and it is noticeable that it 
is one of the few minerals which 
are not compounds of oxygen. 
When carbon does combine with 
oxygen, it becomes something more 
beautiful than any mineral—a 
living flame of fire. In everything 
that, as we say, “lives” upon the 
earth, emanating from everything 
that is dying, there is carbon. 
The remains, made up of lime and 
earbon, of countless myriads of 
creatures which once had sense and 
motion, rise out of their ocean 
grave as hills and cliffs, and we 
call them chalk. And the chalk 
mountains in their turn are fired 
again, and become crystalline, and 
are quarried on Paros and on the 
hillsides of Attica and Umbria, 
and take form under the sculptor’s 
chisel as a Venus of Milo, or a 
Hermes or a Faun. Carbon is in 
limestone and chalk and marble. 
It is the forest-tree, or the oil we 
burn ; it is the pencil with which 
I write ; and pearls are mere car- 
bonate of lime. But pure carbon, 
built up no one knows how, on 
some tiniest framework of silica, 
is at last the diamond. It is all, 
I had nearly said, “a matter of 
form.” But what is that marvel- 
lous putting on of shape and sym- 
metry, what impulse determines 
os ne to build that wonder 
which we call a crystal, has never 
yet been searched out, hardly in- 
vestigated at all. 

The manner in which “almonds” 
of agate are formed, seems, how- 
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ever, pretty clear. No one with 
the least tincture of taste; no 
one, I should almost say, who has 
a heart,—could call it wasted 
time to read anything Mr Ruskin 
has written; but I confess that 
I should have been glad if, as I 
did not know them before, I had 
never between the beginning and 
the end of this little paper heard 
of ‘Deucalion’ and the ‘ Ethics 
of the Dust.’ I have carefull 

refrained from finding out if 
there are any more toe on 
silica by Mr Ruskin. He has set 
= a magnificent series of native 
silica in the Natural History di- 
vision of the British Museum, and 
has written thereto a catalogue 
about which there is a delightful 
story, which unhappily I may not 
tell. Anyhow, both the catalogue 
and the collection are interesting 
and suggestive in the highest de- 
gree—indeed Mr Ruskin himself 
has the true philosopher’s stone ; he 
needs but to touch any subject 
whatever, and it becomes more 
valuable to humanity than gold. 
Among much, however, that is, I 
humbly think, confused and irrele- 
vant in ‘ Deucalion,’ there is one 
fine passage on the mysterious 
resting-places of gold in the earth ; 
a second on crystallisation which 
it would be impertinent of me to 
praise, and which I can only earn 
thanks for quoting in full: “ The 
second mystery is that of erystal- 
lisation ; by which, obeying laws 
no less po: Fasc than those by 
which the bee builds her cell, the 
water produced by the sweet mir- 
acles of cloud and spring freezes 
into the hexagonal stars of the 
hoar-frost ; the flint which can be 
melted and diffused like water, 
freezes also, like water, into hexa- 


_gonal towers of everlasting ice ; and 


the clay which can be dashed 
on the potter’s wheel as it pleas- 
eth the potter to make it, can be 
frozen by the touch of heaven into 
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the hexagonal star of heaven’s own 
colour, the sapphire.” 

But it is here that he goes on: 
“The third mystery—the gather- 
ing of crystals themselves into 
ranks or bands—not only is un- 
pierced, but—which is a wonderful 
thing in the present century—it is 
even untalked about. . . Of the 
structure of banded stones not a 
word is ever said, and, popularly, 
less than nothing known.” Now, 
as for the formation of almonds of 
agate, which I take to be banded 
stones, many and strange theories 
have been upheld by as man 
theorists, ‘‘ were it of hoot or cold, 
or moyste, or drye.” Early in the 
last century the agates from Mount 
Carmel were regarded as petrified 
melons; near the end of the cen- 
tury they were looked upon as 
petrified chrysalids. Next there 
was a theory that they were shot 
up, ready made, out of the bowels 
of the earth; and when, after a 
time, Neptunists and Plutonists 
alike agreed on their more watery 
origin, the controversy was nar- 
rowed to the cold-water theory 
and the hot-water theory ; perhaps 
we must add Mr Ruskin’s theory, 
that there is no theory at all. 
There seems no reasonable doubt, 
however, that amygdaloidal agate 
is silica deposited, when in solu- 
tion in water at an immensely 
high temperature, in interstices 
and hollows in rocks of volcanic 
origin. These rocks, upheaved 
as enormous masses of “dough,” 
were like dough honeycombed with 
holes. Chiefly spherical at first, as 
is seen in dough when it “rises” 
undisturbed, but subject, to pres- 
sure—say from below—or to the 
gradual yielding or forward mo- 
tion of the whole mass, these holes 
assumed flattened or pointed sphe- 
riodal forms. Imagine such a hole 
left in a mass of prophyry—a rock 
com largely of silica in vari- 
ous forms. -The hole would for a 
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long time be kept open, if in no 
other way, by the periodical escape 
of steam, set free in various ways, 
but which certainly escapes when- 
ever any great mass of glowing 
earths or gases, which at certain 
enormous temperatures absorb even 
steam, falls in temperature suffi- 
ciently to release it. The steam 
would return through the crust of 
the earth under vast pressure, 
highly charged with silica in solu- 
tion. There would thus be an up- 
ward and outward current of steam 
through the hole—a downward cur- 
rent of water charged with silica. 
As the silica which was gelatinous 
settled in these holes or vacant 
spaces, the upward: force of the 
steam struggling to escape drove 
the ever-thickening silica jell 

against the sides of the Mie 
The first layers of all—the “skin 
of the flint”—are often altered in 
contact with thenative rock ; while 
as layer after layer was driven 
against the sides in the same way, 
narrowing the hole, and as the 
upward current of steam became 
feebler with the gradual cooling 
of the depths helow, and the 
downward infiltration slower, the 
inner layers tended more and more 
to become crystalline. As the in- 
jection of disturbing steam entirely 
ceased, gradually in the quietness 
the atoms of silica had leave “ to 
arrange themselves,” according to 
their own inscrutable vital power, 
as the crystals we have seen. 
Every detail of these two stones 
is comprehensible on the assump- 
tion that the material was at one 
time gelatinous, and filled its mould 
as I have described, and not under 
the undisturbed action of the force 
of gravity. The flat “bottom” of 
the larger piece shows results pre- 
cisely corresponding to the be- 
haviour of jelly in a somewhat 
flexible tin mould, the shape of 
which has been altered as the 
jelly was “setting.” The differ- 
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ences in density and colour are 
accounted for partly by the varia- 
tions in this formative process, 
such as differences of heat or 
pressure, partly by the varying 
presence of other substances, such 
as iron. Every almond of agate, 
on careful examination, shows one 
or more channels with openings 
on the outer skin, which have 
been in many instances violently 
forced through several alread 

closed coatings, through whic 

steam escaped. Even after crys- 
tals had formed all over the inside, 
some later filling up with silica 
often took place under a renewed 
activity of the orignal causes, as 
we have seen in the flattened 
almond of agate I described. All 
amygdaloidal agate shows a curi- 
ous cleavage—“radial cleavage,” it 
is called—regarded by Mr Ruskin 
as “fibres of crystallisation ;” but 
this is of nomenied origin,—in- 


numerable cracks, so to speak, 


formed within the glass-like walls 
of the almond by violent changes 
of temperature. Many almonds 
contain, sometimes embedded in 
their own substance, foreign bodies 
or water. The water, oauaes, 
almost certainly entered by the 
pores of the chalcedony, and often 
evaporates in very dry air. The 
presence of foreign bodies in a 
constantly narrowing cavity is 
easily accounted for. 

I have given but a rough sketch 
of the process by which these 
beautiful things—these rainbows 
of the dark earth—were formed ; 
but these seem to be the main 
facts,.and my third stone is yet to 
describe. 

On a smooth black background 
of chalcedony, little more than an 
inch long and somewhat narrower, 
there rises in milk-white stone a 
little relief, the head of a Hermes 
exquisitely carved, with the deli- 
cate half-smile on the serious lips 
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and the softest moulding of cheek 
and hair. This stone is another 
agate from the Vale of Idar. It 
is an onyx cut as a cameo on that 
sunny German mountain-top by a 
peasant’s son—and it is the best 
example I have seen of an art 
which is universally practised in 
that remote country istrict. It 
is strange to find it here in a 
thinly peopled region wholly pas- 
toral and agricultural in character, 
too far up among the hills to make 
even vine-culture possible; it is 
strange to find almost the whole 
male population working at an art 
which, more almost than any other, 
recalls the ancient world to us. 

If in Hebrew literature the 
references to precious stones as 
such are frequent ‘and enthusiastic, 
there is a curious paucity of allu- 
sion to then in their natural or 
merely polished state in Greek 
literature. And I think the 
reason is, that whereas the 
Hebrew might never grave the 
likeness of anything that is in the 
earth or in the water under the 
earth, and had to find his great 
delight in smoothness and lustre 
and colour, the Greek regarded 
every material, wood or marble, 
or onyx or amethyst, or ivory and 
gold, principally from the point of 
view of its adaptability to the art 
by which it was his delight to rep- 
resent what he saw, what he im- 
agined—above all, gods as men 
walking. Certain stones, it is 
true, had in themselves value and 
significance to the Greeks. Ame- 
thyst (duéévctos) means simply 
“not drunken,” and they wore 
amethysts, not as a blue-ribbon, or 
other temperance bad far from 
it—but as a charm by virtue of 
which they hoped to imbibe freely 
and escape any evil consequences. 
The agate, again, was regarded as 
a still more valuable talisman, a 
charm against the intoxication of 
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love. The word dydros occurs in 
a poem on precious stones as- 
cribed to Onomacritus. Chalce- 
dony and sardis are named after 
the two towns in Lydia and the 
Thracian Bosphorus. But it is 
when we come to cut and en- 
graved stones that we touch upon 
the most intimate possessions 
and treasures, the faithful wit- 
nesses, of the life of the ancient 
world,— where there was no 
dream of sun-pictures on scraps 
of paper, or mechanical means of 
multiplying paintings or drawings; 
where the graven seal was the 
most sacred sign of possession, 
the bond of faith, the token of 
recognition ; where the Greek had 
the image of his gods, the friend 
wore the likeness of his friend, the 
lover that of his mistress carved 
on a gem; and where the fleeting 
word indeed was scratched on 
tablets of wax, but sacred names 
and signs, epigrams and aphor- 
isms, were cut on sardonyx, 
and offered in the temples of the 
gods, or on pillars of marble by 
the wayside or public instruction 
and edification. We touch upon 
the whole faith, and solemnity, and 
citizenship, and romance of Greek 
and Roman national life, records 
which the lapse of thousands of 
years have left unchanged, and 
which may pass unchanged to 
generation after generation yet 
unborn. 

The most precious thing in all 
Samos was the sardonyx in the 
ring of King Polycrates, on which 
“Diodoros of Samos, Telecles’s 
son,” had cut a lyre crowned with 
olive-branches. Demosthenes and 
Aristotle wore rings with cut 
stones, and gems often appear in 
great numbers as votive offerings 
in the list of temple treasures. 
Pompey captured a large and 
splendid collection in the war 
with Mithridates, and set it up on 
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the capitol as a votive offering. 
At the time of Alexander the 
Great and the Ptolemys, cut 
stones were used in great quan- 
tities, not only as rings and 
brooches, but on candelabra, drink- 
ing-vessels, weapons—in the later 
days of the Roman Empire even 
on carriages and litters. Inferior 
artists used to grave upon their 
wares the monogram of Pyrgoteles, 
the famous sculptor in gems of 
Alexander the Great—a bad trick 
of the trade not wholly unknown 
among ourselves. In Rome at 
the time of the Punic wars, only 
senators and knights were allowed 
to wear signet-rings; and at the 
battle of Cannz, Hannibal calcu- 
lated the number of the fallen 
Roman knights from the two 
bushels of signet-rings picked up 
on the battle-field. he most — 
famous extant gems are perhaps 
the Gemma Augustea in Vienna, 
a sardonyx nearly a quarter of a 
yard long, on which the triumph 
of Augustus is cut in the rarest 
workmanship by Dioscorides of 
Rome. There are magnificent] 

cut antique amethysts, though 
rock-crystal was, and is, mainly 
used for vases and cups. I saw a 
beautiful modern vase at Oberstein 
in the shape of a shell twelve or 
fourteen inches long—chiefly, how- 
ever, filling me with regret for the 
vanished Tenet of the one per- 
fect crystal out of which it had 
been cut. The man asked £5 for 
it. A much larger cameo than 
the Gemma Augustea was lost in 
the storm of the Tuileries in 1848. 
About the largest extant gem—a 
sardonyx wae in five layers, 
and representing Tiberius and 
Livia, and‘ various other person- 
ages—there is an odd story. It is 
called La Camée de la Sainte 
Chapelle, and was given to St 
Louis of France, who set it up in 
the Ste Chapelle as a representa- 
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tion of Joseph’s dream! The art 
of cutting gems lingered on in 
Constantinople after the fall of 
the Empire, but few stones were 
cut in Western Europe. Charle- 
magne used as his oul 4 antique 
m with the head of Jupiter 
rapis ; Pipin le Bref, one with a 
Bacchus on it. In 1555, however, 
Giovanni Bernardi cut stones so 
beautifully for Lorenzo de Medici 
that he was called Giovanni delle 
Carniole, and a contemporary of 
his was named Domenico dei 
Kamei. The Picklers, Tyrolese 
artists settled in Rome in the 
eighteenth century, cut gems so 
perfectly that they had to sign 
them to prevent their passing as 
veritable antiques. However, till 
the present century the greatest 
secret of the ancients, the art 
mentioned by Pliny of dyeing grey 
chalcedony black by boiling it in 
honey and exposing it to heat, 
was jealously guarded in Italy. 
It was brought to Paris, and then 
by a curious accident to Oberstein 
about 1820; and now many gems 
sold in Rome as Roman are 
polished and cut on the banks of 
the Seine or in the Vale of Idar. 
The most amazing superstitions 
have obtained as to the power of 
precious stones. The subject’ is 
endless. Hebrews, sabylonians, 
Persians, Greeks, and Romans, 
wore stones as charms possessing 
all manner of virtues. Gnostics in- 
scribed gems with mystic symbols 
and the magic word “ Abraxas,” 
and many a beautiful work of 
ancient art has been mutilated by 
their astrological signs and symbols. 
A few years ago thousands of these 
Abraxas gems of Alexandrian and 
Syrian origin were offered for sale 
in this remote little German valley, 
to be used as raw material. From 
the Council of Laodicea to the 
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Synod of Tours under Charle- 
magne, the Church fulminated 
against belief in the magic virtues 
of stones. At the very end of the 
sixteenth century a learned doctor 
of medicine wrote a treatise on their 
medicinal properties. They were 
sup to influence beauty and 
health and happiness, honour and 
riches. Each month had its special 
stone, and even the twelve apostles 
each a stone dedicated to him: 
to Peter, the jasper; to Philip, 
the “ kindly ” sardonyx ; to James, 
the “ gentle ” chalcedony ; and so 
on. The feeling has not yet died 
out. Opals are, for instance, still 
supposed to bring misfortune. to 
the wearer. There is a story that 
the Empress Eugénie never would 
wear them—a tragic instance, if it 
is true, of the irony of fate in small 
things too. 
That genial and humanly syn- 
pathetic writer, Jean Paul Fried- 
rich Richter, somewhere complains 
that everything reminds him of 
everything else, or some such 
misfortune. All I can say is, 
that that seems to me “in the 
nature of things,” and one of those 
matters for which it is hopeless to 
apologise. It is quite hopeless, 
for instance, to apologise for this 
long digression, which has kept us 
waiting at the inn-door ready to 
start for the Vale of Idar, and 
has taken us into the bowels of 
the earth and into very strange 
company meanwhile. This seems 
rather an Irish way, I fear, of put- 
ting it, and suggests the difficulty 
about matter being in two plaees 
at once. Perhaps the axiom need 
not apply to “mind”—I some- 
times think it does not; but still 
it may bea relief to unite body and 
soul again, and at last really to 
set forward on our journey. 
SopHiE WEISSE. 


(To be concluded next month.) 
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In one of the poorest and most 
overcrowded parts of poor and 
overcrowded London stands a little 
whitewashed house, differing from 
the squalid places round it only in 
its perfect cleanliness—for on en- 
tering, nothing but the plainest 
and most necessary furnishings are 
to be found. 

One bitter night early in Feb- 
ruary there sat, in the hardly fur- 
nished ee a young priest. 
He was evidently expecting some 
one, and some one he loved; for, 
from time to time, he stirred the 
fire and looked with something like 
a sigh at the meagre meal which 
was prepared on the table. “I 
must not put on coals,” he said to 
himself; “ for if the fire is reall 
bright when he comes in, he will 
grudge himself the warmth. I 
dare not make ready a comfort- 
able meal, for he will grudge him- 
self the food. It is always so, for 
he thinks that he alone can do 
without rest, warmth, and com- 
fort; for oh! how tender and 
thoughtful he is about every one 
else!” 

As he sat down again the door 
opened to admit a tall, powerful 
man, looking weary beyond words, 
and wet to the skin. It needed 
not his clerical dress to assure any 
who saw him what his calling was ; 
for interesting as his face must 
have been under any circumstances, 
it was rendered beautiful by the 
beauty of holiness, and the strength 
and sweetness mingled in it made 
it like the face of an angel. 

“ Dear brother,” he said, as he 
came in, “I can go out no more 
this night, for my body is so weary 
and my heart so sore, that I feel 
helpless and dispirited as I have 
rarely felt before. The sin and 
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the suffering, the wretchedness and 
poverty, and, above all, the cry of 
the pe a are breaking my heart. 
And if mine—O Thou loving 
Shepherd! what must the suffer- 
ing be to Thee, in Thy perfect 
am, and unequalled tenderness ? 
ow long, O Lord? how long? ~ 

He sank down on a chair and 
buried his face in his hands for a 
few moments, while the younger 
priest looked at him sadly and an- 
xiously. It was so unusual for 
Father Warren’s face to be cloud- 
ed, and so rare for his spirit to be 
despondent, that he felt sure some- 
thing was wrong, and that over- 
work and constant exposure were 
at last beginning to tell even on 
his magnificent health and frame. 
“ Now, dear Father,” he said be- 
seechingly, “do put on dry clothes, 
and rest this evening, and take a 
long quiet sleep ; for if you persist 
in this constant self-forgetfulness, 
you will have to give up work alto- 
gether, and I think no greater 
trouble could befall you and us 
than that.” 

“Well, truly,” replied Father 
Warren, “I am resolved to go out 
no more this night, for, though the 
spirit is willing, the flesh is weak.” 
He had hardly finished speaking 
when a ring was heard at the door, 
and the servant entering, said, 
“Father, a lady desires to see 
ou, and begs you will not refuse 
er.” 

“Let me go,” said the young 


poet jumping up. “It is too 
ard this yyy importunity. 
I will speak to her, and tell her 


how unfit you are to do anything 
more or see any one this evening.” 
“Do so, my son,” said Father 
Warren, “ but let it be courteous} 
and gently said, as befits those who 
G 
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speak in the name of a gentle and 
never weary Master.” 

The young man crossed himself, 
and eh the room; he returned, 
however, after a few minutes, with 
a disappointed and somewhat mor- 
tified air. 

“She will have none of me, 
dear Father, but desires to see you 
and you only; and in very truth 
I feel myself asking for her; her 

leading is so touching and her 

ites so earnest, that I have 
gone over to her side, and can 
resist her wish no longer.” 

Father Warren rose briskly and 
said, “ Do not let her wait a mo- 
ment longer. I feel to blame that 
she has waited so long already. 
Bring her in at once, I pray you ;” 
and while the priest hastened to 
obey, he placed a chair near the 
fire, and muttering to himself, 
“Neither turneth a deaf ear to 
any poor man,” he put the teapot 
on the table, and prepared to 
receive cordially the unexpected 
visitor. 

The door was gently opened by 
a tall lady, dressed in black. She 
was exceedingly fair to see, beauti- 
ful in feature and carriage beyond 
most women; but there was an 
inexpressible charm far beyond 
even that,—a dignity and perfec- 
tion of manner and appearance 
such as Father Warren had never 
seen before. 

Advancing towards him, she 
said in a low, clear, and most 
melodious voice, “Forgive me, 
dear Father, for disturbing you 
so late, and on such a night; but 
no other could fulfil so well the 
mission which I ask you to under- 
take. Will you come with me to 
bring comfort and happiness to a 
departing and erring soul? and 
will you bring the Holy Sacrament 
with you, that, having confessed 
and been absolved, he may go hence 
in peace?” 


“ Dear lady,” answered Father 
Warren, “I have not eaten since 
this morning. My clothes are wet 
through, and I am very weary. 
Another priest of God more worthy 
than I shall go with you.” 

“Nay,” she said, looking wist- 
fully at him, “I pray you go with 
me yourself, for to you was f sent, 
and the time is very short. I be- 
seech you to come with me and 
make no delay. By the love of 
the Blessed Mother for her Son, 
by the love of that Son for all His 
erring children, I implore you 
come with me, and come quickly.” 

She pleaded so earnestly and 
tenderly, and yet with something 
of authority in her tone, that the 
Father yielded ; and forgetting all 
but her anxiety and that some one 
had need of him, he hastily put on 
a cloak, and left the house with 
her. 

A strong biting wind and sharp 
sleety rain made walking difficult 
and conversation almost impossible, 
so he followed the lady silently as 
they sped quickly along the narrow 
streets. Father Warren could not 
but marvel exceedingly that the 
lady did not seem to be aware of 
wind nor rain nor anything round 
her, but with firm tread and head 
erect she walked calmly and qui- 
etly though very rapidly on. 

She moved as one with a set 
purpose, while a smile of hope 

rightened her grave face. 

At last, after walking thus for 
a considerable distance, they came 
to one of those quiet old-fashioned 
— once the chosen residence 
of the wealthiest Londoners, but 
now deserted for places further 
from. the crowded centre of the 
huge city. 

She stopped at one of the houses, 
and knocking firmly and decidedly 
at the door, she turned round to 
the priest and said, “I have 
shown you the place and told you 
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of the sore need of one who lives 
there. I can do no more, and 
must go now. May the blessing 
of God the Father, the love of 
God the Son, and the help of God 
the Spirit go with you now.” 

She turned rapidly away and 
was quickly out of sight, leaving 
the priest a little bewildered at 
receiving so solemn a blessing from 
a lady and a stranger, and yet with 
the feeling that there was nothing 
unsuitable nor unbecoming in her 
giving it. 

Before, however, he had time 
to collect his thoughts or ex- 
plain to himself what he really 
felt about it all, the door was 
opened by a stout, comfortable, 
respectable servant, who seemed 
rather astonished at his appear- 
ance. “I have been summoned 


to a dying bed,” he said; “pray 
take me at once to the room.” 
The woman looked perplexed, 
and answered—‘“ There ain’t no 
dying bed here, nor hasn’t been 


this long time. Thanks be to 
heaven, we’re all well in this 
house, sir!” 

“There must be some mistake,” 
replied Father Warren, “for I 
was conducted here by a lady 
who fetched me herself to the 
very door, and was in much 
anxiety and haste.” 

“There’s no lady got no right 
to fetch: any one here, and mis- 
take there surely is,” said the 
woman, rather testily ; but looking 
at the priest, and recognising his 
holy character, she went on— 
“But you had better come in 
and explain it to the young mas- 
ter—for sure am I he wouldn’t 
like a beggar turned from the 
door on a cruel night like this, 
let alone a holy man like you, as 
is well known to the poor and 
needy.” So saying, she led the 
priest into a most comfortable 
room, where was seated alone a 
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young man evidently waiting for 
is dinner, preparations for which 
were on the table before him. 

“This reverend gentleman have 
been led astray, sir, by some visit- 
ing lady, and brought out of ’is 
’ome, where better he would have 
been on a night like this, as ram- 
paging the streets to come to a 
‘ouse where dying beds there is 
none, and nothing but health and 
comfort, the Lord be praised. But 
I knew as you would not wish him 
sent away, sir, for the sake of her 
as is gone, and perhaps you can 
put him in the way to find the 
right ’ouse.” 

The young man smiled, evidentl 
well accustomed to the ways of his 
faithful old servant, and, rising 
courteously, led Father Warren to 
a seat by the blazing fire. “Why 

ou are wet through and through !” 

e said. “At least let me take 
off your cloak, and rest gq little, 
while you tell me how I come to 
the honour of this visit.” 

The Father could not withstand 
the genial greeting, and, sitting 
down, told the young man how he 
came there. As he tried to do 
this, however, he found himself 
quite at a loss to explain the im- 
pression the lady had made on him, 
and how powerless he felt to resist 
her importunity, or even to ques- 
tion her as to where she was lead- 
ing him. 

His host was grieved and con- 
cerned at the useless fatigue and 
exposure he had gone through, and 
said, “I fear you have, in your 
ready self-sacrifice, given <i too 
easily to some charitable lady, 
more zealous than judicious, who, 
in her desire to do much, has, to- 
night at least, done too much, and 
made a mistake in an address 
which we can neither of us now 
rec og 
Father Warren shook his head 
sadly, for he felt how completely 
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he had failed to represent truly his 
calm and dignified visitor, and he 
sighed as he thought how, after all, 
her mission had failed. 

“T shall not let you go out 

in till you are thoroughly warm 
and fed,” said the young man ; “and 
ou must just console yourself 
y the thought of the kindness 
you are doing in sharing my lonely 
dinner, and in giving me the pleas- 
ure of your company on such a 
dismal night as this.” 

The worn-out, hungry man yield- 
ed to the cordiality and hearti- 
ness of the bright youth’s manner, 
and soon they were together as 
though they were old friends. 
They seemed drawn towards each 
other in some mysterious way, 
and their hearts were opened, and 
they spoke as neither had done for 

ears. 

“TI once belonged to your 
Church,” said the lad in rather sad, 
regretful tones; “but I belong to 
no Church now. Since my dear 
mother died, nothing seems of real 
interest, and I feel that if she were 
indeed living in any state, she 
would find some way to commu- 
nicate with me, for heaven itself 
could bring no joy to her if I were 
shut outside. And indeed it is 
much the same with me, for I have 
tried every kind of life to forget 
my loneliness, but everything be- 
comes dreariness without her, and 
I have found no one to fill her 
place.” 

“Nay, not so, dear boy,” said 
Father Warren, very gently, “you 
have not tried everything — not 
faith and patience and perfect 
submission, with forgetfulness of 
self, the only things that can bring 
you peace and content.” 

# ‘fg do not want peace,” replied 


the boy—for he was little more in 
his impetuous, loving heart —“I 
want happiness, I want my mother, 
I want my old full life back again. 
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It cannot be true that she is livi 
anywhere, in any condition, ‘a 
has forgotten her only child, her 
boy, her companion, and her friend, 
My father died suddenly of heart 
disease before I was born, and my 
mother and I were all in all to 
each other; we had not a thought 
apart. No! she is dead indeed! 
gone for ever! Dust and ashes! 
and the sooner I am the same, 
the sooner will the aching of my 
heart be stopped, and a useless 
life be over!” 

Father Warren was deeply 
moved by the passionate outcry 
and evident sincerity of the lad’s 
= His mother had been dead 
or three years, and he had not al- 
lowed anything to be touched or 
altered in the old house. He 
could not bear any change in her 
arrangements, and her books and 
work lay about as if she were still 
a living presence there. 

As they talked together it be- 
came evident that the young man 
had drifted into disbelief of all 
kinds, and was tossed about on 
that dreary sea, forlorn and hope- 
less. 

It would not become me to try 
and repeat the powerful arguments 
and loving pleadings used by the 
faithful servant of his Master to 
win back this lost soul. 

The life of the priest was well 
known to the lad, and he remem- 
bered in what terms his mother 
had always spoken of him; how 
she had told of rank and wealth 
put aside by him, that he might 
the better bring comfort and hope 
to the poor neglected people among 
whom he lived; and his heart 
burned within him as the holy 
man pleaded with him more and 
more strongly to return to the fold 
he had left, but where his place 
was always kept ready for him. 

“Come back, come back,” he 
said, “to the faith and the 
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Church which made your mother 
what she was—what she is. It 
is you who, by unbelief and way- 
wardness, have raised the barrier 
between you. It is you who have 
closed the door so that her holy 
angel cannot come to you. Re- 
turn to the Church of God. Con- 
fess your sins and receive absolu- 
tion, remembering that there is 
more joy in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth, than over ninety 
and nine just men that need no 
repentance. Open your ears and 
your heart now, so that, through 
my poor lips, you may hear your 
angel mother pleading with you 
for your soul’s salvation—for an- 
other triumph for the blessed Sav- 
iour’s cross.” 

- I know not what further words 
he used, nor dare I venture to 
describe the feelings of the youth 
as he listened; but, after a while, 
his better nature conquered en- 
tirely, and kneeling before the 


priest, he cried, “ Receive me back 
again, I pray you, and bless me, 


even me also, O my Father!” 

Father Warren, however, replied 
thoughtfully, “ I think it wiser and 
better, my son, that you should 
take this solemn step when you 
are calmer and have fully con- 
sidered it with prayer, for surely 
a second backsliding would be far 
more grievous than a first. I will 
leave you now and return again 
to-morrow.” 

“Now, I beseech you, dear 
Father, do not leave me so, unab- 
solved; but if in your wisdom you 
think it well that I should refiect 
further alone, then go into my li- 
brary and take there the rest you 
so much need for a few hours, 
while I remain here and think of 
all you have said.” 

To this Father Warren assented, 
and passed into the adjoining 
room, leaving the young man 
alone. 
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He looked round him before 
sitting down, and found in the 
books, magazines, little works of 
art, and pictures, further evidences 
of the refinement and intelligence 
which had been so marked in 
everything ‘he had seen in the 
house. But what arrested his 
attention most, and fascinated 
while it startled him, was the 
picture of a beautiful lady in full 
evening dress which hung over 
an old bureau, and beneath which 
was a vase of white flowers, evi- 
dently placed there by some loving 
hand. 

“Where have I seen that face 
before?” he thought. “It seems 
fresh in my memory, and yet I 
have seen none such for many 
years.” He took up a book and 
sat down before the fire, trying to 
rest. Tired as he was, he could 
not sleep, for the picture seemed 
to haunt and disturb him. i 
and again he rose to look at it, 
till suddenly it flashed across him, 
“The lady that brought me here 
to-night! How like, and yet how 
different ! ” 

While he was still standing 
looking, his new friend entered, 
and said quickly, “ You are look- 
ing at the portrait of my mother! 
It is very like her. Is she not 
beautiful? Can you not feel now 
how I must miss her sweet com- 
pany every hour of the day! Is 
it not strange that I feel nearer 
her to-night than I have ever done 
since she died and left me alone? 
Indeed I feel now as if she were 
not really dead—as if we must 
meet again. Will you receive my 
confession now, Father, and give 
me absolution before I sleep, and 
then I think I shall feel as if the 
black wall between us had been 
broken down for ever.” 

“ Willingly, my son,” answered 
the good priest. 

Into that solemn interview and 
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subsequent conversation it is not 
for us to intrude, but it was very 
late before they parted for the 
night, and it was arranged that 
they should meet again at the 
seven o’clock service in the Mis- 
sion-room chapel the following 
morning. 

Imagine then the disappoint- 
ment of Father Warren when the 
service began and ended, and his 
young friend did not appear. . 

He was very sad. Accustomed 
as he was to disappointments of this 
kind, he had never felt one so keen- 
ly as this before. He had been so 
confident of the lad’s earnestness, of 
the strength of his resolve, that he 
would not give up hope. “I will 

and see him,” he thought, “ be- 
ore I return home or break my 
fast. Holy Mother, go with me, 
I beseech thee! ” 

He hastened away, and not 
without some difficulty found the 
house again. He was not sur- 
prised to find the blinds down and 
no sign of life, for it was not yet 
eight o’clock. “Ah! here is the 
explanation,” he exclaimed cheer- 
fully. “Unaccustomed to such 
early hours, both servants and 
master are still probably asleep,” 
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and he knocked loudly at the 
door. 

It was quickly opened by the 
same servant as the evening be- 
fore. But oh! how changed in 
her appearance. Her eyes were 
streaming with tears, and she 
looked ten years older. In a 
voice broken by sobs she said, 
“He is dead. He is gone. Passed 
away in the night in his sleep; no 
sound; no cry. The best master 
that ever lived. He told my hus- 
band to call him very early, and 
when he went to do so, he found 
him lying calm and quiet, like a 
marble image.” Father Warren 
passed by her silently into the 
room ; and there, indeed, he found 
him lying calm and quiet, and 
very peaceful, but with such a 
look of bright happiness on his 
beautiful young face, as showed 
plainly that he had felt neither 
solitude nor fear when, the Angel 
of Death came to fetch him away. 

“Who can doubt that it was 
his mother who came for me last 
night ?” said the priest to himself; 
“for can a mother ever forget, 
even in heaven, the child of her 
love on earth?” 

GarTH GIBBON. 
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TWO SAGAS FROM ICELAND. 
I. 


GUNNAR’S DEATH. 


AFTER THE ICELANDIC OF NJALS SAGA. 


Gunnar, forced into quarrels by Hallgerda his wife, is outlawed. The avengesr 
of blood set on him in force and slay him after a heroic defence. } 


Up started Gunnar from his sleep, as a weird and woeful sound 
Rang through the silence. “‘’T'was thy cry, my trusty guardian hound! 
Foul play, dear Sam, is on thee wrought : and ’twixt us twain, I ween, 
Will be short space; who kill the dog to kill the master mean.” 

But wherefore then hath Gunnar foes, Gunnar the stout and strong, 
Yet kind and courteous past compare, no worker he of wrong? 
Gunnar the pride of the country-side? A fair false ill-wed wife 
Drove him on bloodshed and on broils, and now will spill his life. 

Of deaths that he unwilling dealt (for none before him stood), 

He willing paid awarded fines and made atonement good : 

And for winters three by Thing’s decree he now abroad must stay, 

Or as outlawed wight with lawful right the-slain men’s kin might slay. 

The ship lies freighted ; toward the bay Gunnar and Kolskegg ride, 

True brothers they, adown the dale, along the river side : 

When suddenly stumbles Gunnar’s steed, and throws him, that his eyes 

Turned upward gaze on the fell and the farm that at the fell foot lies. 

“Fair shows the fell, as never yet ; white waves the corn, green glow 

Our new-mown meads. Back will I ride, nor wandering forth will go.” 

Much did his brother beseech him not thus his foes to please, 

Nor slight Njal’s warning words: “To thee this voyage beyond the 
seas 

Works honour, praise, and length of days; but, an thy terms thou 
break, 

I do foresee swift death to thee, friends sorrowing for thy sake.” 

But Gunnar heard not. Then abroad fared Kolskegg, nevermore 

Fated to see his brother’s face, or tread dear Iceland’s shore. 

So wilful Gunnar sat at home. But his foeman gathered rede, 

And banded them, full forty men (nor of one less was need 

For such emprize), and to Lithe-end they took their stealthy way, 

And by a neighbour Thorkell’s help the hound they lure and slay. 

Forty they were: among them chief rode Gizur, named the white, 

With Geir the priest, and Thorleik’s sons, and Mord of guileful spite, 

Two Aununds, Thorgrim Easterling, and many more who burn 

For the fell deed, yet few thereout all scatheless should return. 

Wood-wrought was Gunnar’s hall ; clinched boards from roof-ridge 

doubly sloped, 

Where oa met roof, there window-slits with screening shutters oped : 

Above the ceiling of the hall were lofts: himself slept there, 

Hallgerda, and his ntther—three. For his foes with coward care 
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Learnt his farm-folk were all afield, nor, ere the hound was still, 
Two score upon one man dared come to work their wicked will. 
Gunnar awoke at the dog’s death-howl ; but his foemen nought could 

hear, 

Nor know for sure were he within: so Thorgrim drew anear 

To spy and list. He clomb the wall, and soon his kirtle red 

To Gunnar at a window showed. Forth lunged that weapon dread 

The bill, — smote him in the waist. Slipped Thorgrim’s feet, his 
shie 

Dropt loose, he tumbled from the eaves. With much ado he reeled 

To where with Gizur sat the rest. “Is he at home, our foe ?” 

They ask. Quoth Thorgrim, “Tis for you how that may be to know: 

This know I, that his bill’s at home.” Dead fell he speaking so. 

Upon the dead they looked not long. Sure of their prey within 

Trapped in his lair, right at the house they rushed, in hope to win 

Entrance by window, wall or door: when from the eaves forth came 

Arrow on arrow, wheresoe’er assailant showed, with aim 

Unerring. Nought their might avails. Some seek th’ outbuildings’ 
screen, 

Thence safelier to attack ; but still e’en there the arrows keen 

Find them, nor doth their errand speed. And so with efforts vain 

They strive awhile, then draw they off to rest and charge again. 

With rage redoubled they return, shoot, batter, hew and climb ; 

But still the dread bow hurls its hail, until a second time 

They back recoil. Then Gizur cried, “ We must our onset make 

With wiser heed, or nothing we by this our ride shall take.” 

So — they fight with a steadier might and an onslaught tough and 
ong, 

But a third time cower from the arrowy shower of Gunnar stout and 
strong. 

And haply now they had given o’er with wounds and labour spent, 
But for a chance that to their troop new heart and courage lent. 
Upon the ledge of wall without Gunnar an arrow spied. 

“An arrow of theirs! "Twill shame them well,” so spake he in his 

ride, 

“P om their own shaft to suffer scathe.” “My son, nay do not so, 

Rouse not the slack,” his mother said ; “they waver, let them go.” 

But Gunnar drew it in, and shot, and with an arrow keen 

Smote sorely Eylif Aunund’s son, yet did it not unseen. 

“Ha!” Gizur cried, “ out came a hand a golden ring that wore, 

And plucked an arrow from the roof. If of such wood were store 

At home, it were not sought abroad. With hope renewed set on ; 

Not Gunnar’s self can hold us off when all his shafts are gone.” 

Then out spake Mord amid them all, the man of guileful ways: 

“ Fire we the house, and at no cost burn Gunnar in the blaze.” 

“No, by my honour,” Gizur said, “that deed shall never be— 

Such craven work—not though my life Jay on it. And for thee 

Some counsel that may serve our need ’twere easy sure to frame, 

So cunning as thou art ; or is thy cunning but in name?” 

Awhile Mord pondered, till he marked where lay upon the ground 

‘ome coiled ropes, wherewith the house in strengthening bands they 
bound 
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Ofttimes ; for joist and plank and beam such girding needed well, 

When whirling wind and furious storm drove sweeping down the fell. 

“ These ropes,” quoth Mord, “ o’er the jutting ends of the bearing beams 
we'll cast, 

And to the sturdy rocks hard by the other ends make fast, 

Then with windlass strain and twist amain, until from off the hall 

Following perforce the tightened cord the yielding roof shall fall.” 

All praise the rede, all lend their hands ; and, ere the chief was ware, 

Off slid the roof, and to the skies the gaping lofts lay bare. 

Fierce then his foes on Gunnar swarm, not hidden as before, 

And climb and strike and hurl and shoot; but still his arrows pour 

This way and that, where’er they charge, and, though each shift they 
try, 

Despite of numbers they are foiled and cannot come anigh. 

So doth the lordly boar at bay deal havoc ’mid the hounds, 

His lightning tusks full many a side gashing with gory wounds. 

“Waste we not lives, but burn the hall, I said, and say in,” 

Quoth Mord; but Gizur, much in wrath, “Why thou what none are 
fain 

To follow bidst, I know not, I; but this shall ne’er be done.” 

Just then upon the side roof leapt bold Thorbrand, Thorleik’s son ; 

Who, as with other aim averse Gunnar his string back drew, 

Reached from behind and deftly cut the tightened sinew through. 

Gunnar with both hands clutched his bill, turned quick, and Thorbrand 
thrust 

With such a forceful stroke that he down toppled in the dust. 

Asbrand, his brother, sprang to aid ; but from the wall was dashed 

With broken arms, as through his shield the bill resistless crashed. 

And now had Gunnar wounded eight, and two outright had slain, 

Himself received two wounds, but nought recked he of wounds or pain, 

Unflinching still through blows and ill, till treachery wrought his bane. 

“Take of thy hair two locks ; therewith shalt thou and mother mine,” 

Thus Gunnar to Hallgerda spake, “ another bowstring twine.” 

“Lies aught at stake on this?” said she. But he, “ At stake my life; 

For while my bow to reach them serves, to come to closer strife 

They'll get no chance.” And she again, “ Remember now the blow 

Thou gav’st me once upon the cheek. As for thy life, I trow, 

I care not be it short or long.” Said Gunnar, “Of his deed 

Each earns due glory ; for this boon with thee no more I plead.” 

But bitterly burst Rannveig out, “ And shall such hero die 

For a slap well dealt to a thievish slut in wrath at her thievery? 

O wicked and unwifely thou! Long shall endure thy shame, 

And Iceland’s children yet unborn shall curse Hallgerda’s name!” 

Then round him close his vengeful foes, yet still he wards them well, 

And he strook eight more with blows full sore and nigh to death, then 
fell 

Weary and worn. Their fallen foe they do not dare to smite, 

Who yet defends him and past hope prolongs a losing fight, 

Baffling each hand of the caitiff band, until at length that crew, 

Forty on one, with stroke on stroke the noble Gunnar slew. 

Thus Gunnar died ; but died not thus of Hamond’s son the fame,— 

Still lives it on the mouth of skalds, as lives Hallgerda’s shame. 
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For in that arctic isle of ice, that world of wonders strange, 

Where frost and fire twin empire hold, and in contrasted change 

Drear Jékuls tower and frown above and meadows smile below, 

And over molten rocks and sand the snow-fed torrents go, 

There, long as Hecla nurses flame and bubbling geysers steam, 

And the white sheep dot the pastures, and the salmon leap in the 
stream, 

Of sturdy sires Icelandic bards shall ever love to tell 

— \ fierce fight, rough ride, mad leap, wild feats by fiord and 
ell. 

A truer faith, a milder mood, now rules that northern land ; 
Vengeance then burned in every heart, vengeance armed every hand ; 
Blood blood-begotten blood begat, and broil was born of broil, 

And kindred feuds ran evil round in never-ending coil. 

Yet deeds of courtesy were there no less than deeds of rage ; 
And Gunnar peerless shone in all, and better than his age. 

So we, with kinder skies and laws in weaklier times who live, 
All honour due to the valour true of a ruder race may give. 
And still, when winter’s night is long beneath the circling Bear, 
And few are afield and many at home, and by the warm fire’s glare, 
The women weave or knit or spin, while to refresh the task 

The story and the song go round, oft will a maiden ask, 

“Tell us the tale that never tires to ears Icelandic told, 
How Gunnar guarded well his hall, how dear his life he sold.” 
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II. 


THE BURNING OF NJAL. 


A CANTO AFTER THE ICELANDIC OF NJALS SAGA. 


1 


Steadily gallop on Skeidara sand 

Westw to Woodcombe a weaponed band : 
Dismounting at Kirkby to kirk they repair, 
But short their leisure for shrift or prayer 
“To horse!” is the word ; and up the fell steep 
Again unresting their course they keep, 

Til Fishwater hbo on the right hand gleam ; 
Then westwards they turn them down glen and stream. 
And Eyjafell Jokul his mass doth show 

To their left, as o’er Meelifell’s sand they go. 
Soon Goda-land gaining and Markfleet’s tide 
Upwards to Three-corner ridge they ride ; 
There reining their steeds they stay their race, 
For Three-corner hill was their trysting-place. 


2 


Betimes on the Lord’s Day they busked them from home 
At nones of the second the ridge they clomb. 

What errand so urges, that night and day 

In the drear late autumn they s their way ? 

They speed not to wedding, to farm, or to field, 

Nor summoned to Thing-mote. With sword and with shield 
Well weaponed they ride, and their faces stern 

— hearts within that for grim work burn. 

They wait on the hill till at even-fall 

From many a homestead were gathered all, 

Six score, who on forfeit of life and land 

Were sworn in this quarrel together to stand. 


3 


But who are their foes in this feud of blood? 
The sons of Njal, of Njal the good. 
Wisest and gentlest was he, I trow, 

Of Iceland’s sages long ago ; 

Well learnéd in laws, in counsel kind, 
Foreseeing with more than mortal mind. 

Three sons he begat, sons tall and strong ; 

And Skarphedinn the eldest was bitter of tongue. 
Fain then of blow was an Icelander’s hand ; 
Ready for battle an Icelander’s brand : 

Rough was the age; and in quarrels fell 

Njal’s sons had borne them so stoutly and well, 
That from every bout unscathed they came, 

And many for kinsfolk killed made claim. 
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Njal still sought peace, would heal each strife ; 
But hot was hatred, and slanders rife. 
Atonements fixed and the Thing’s award 
Skarphedinn with gibe and taunt had marred: 
Blood now the avenger’s thirst must slake, 
For blood this tryst on the hill they make. 


4 


Flosi rode chief, wise wight and stark ; 
Beside him Kettle, lord of the Mark; 
Backed full bravely by brothers four, 
The sons of Sigfus, men of power ; 

There rode great Gunnar’s son, in spite 
Eager and cruel, but craven in fight. 
There many more of lesser name, 

Whom kindred blood or friendship’s claim 
Or envy stirred to lend their blade 

And join them to the murderous raid. 


5 


At Bergthors-knoll the board was cleared, 
Yet slept they not ; for tidings were heard 
Of faring and flitting of man and horse 
All one way bent, as of gathering force. 
And Grim and Helgi had homeward sped 
(As the mother Bergthora boding said), 
And wondering Njal saw vision dire 

Of gaping gable and flaming fire. 

All told of fate and foemen nigh, 

Yet held they still their courage high, 
Three brothers, and Kari, than brother not less, 
And true men staunch to aid their stress. 


6. 
“They come!” is the cry. From the ridge they had ridden, 
Their steeds in the dell they had tethered and hidden; 
And now advancing steady and slow 
A firm and well-knit band they show. 
But awhile they halt, when they see in the yard 
Of stalwart defenders so ready a guard. 
Spake Flosi: “Despite our number strong, 
This battle may be both tough and long, 
If fought in the open: such price we shall pay 
That few shall tell who won the day. 
Though they be thirty, twice threescore we, 
There are champions among them well worth three: 
While some who most keenly our quarrel stirred 
Will be backward in deed as forward in word.” 





7 


Skarphedinn marked their parleying stay : 
“ They deem us,” quoth he, “ no easy prey 
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Thus warned and armed.” “Rather defend 
The house within: he of Lithe-end, 

Brave Gunnar, alone foiled forty so: 

To seek close quarters these will be slow.” 
Thus Njal, for once the weaker way 
Choosing. Skarphedinn answered: “ Yea; 
But generous foes on Gunnar came, 

To wm by fire they thought foul shame. 
Far others these. Bent on our bane 
No means they’ll spare their end to 
Then Helgi spake: “ Brother, ’twere il 
To cross our wise old father’s will.” 
“ Nay,” quoth Skarphedinn ; “the wise man fey 
May prove unwise. But 1 obey. 

Fox-like to stifle ill suits my breath; 

Yet burn we together, I fear not death.” 

So entered they, lured to their doom, 

The house that soon should be their tomb. 


8 


“Now are they ours!” said Flosi glad; 
“Men soon to die choose counsels mad. 
With all our speed press we straight on, 
Beset and throng the door, let none 
Break forth. And compass every side, 
Lest other issue forth be tried, 

Postern or wicket. "T'were our bane. 
Vengeance were sure, our work were vain, 
Should one alone of the brothers three 

Or Kari their sister’s lord go free.” 


é 9. 
So Flosi with his best in front 
Charged onwards, where, to bear the brunt, 
Two champions in the doorway stood, 
And first Skarphedinn’s axe drank blood. 
At him with mighty spear-thrust dashed 
Bold Hroald, Auzur’s son. Down flashed 
The Battle-ogress blade, and hewed 
The spear-head off; then, quick renewed, 
A second blow beat down the shield 
And cleft his brow: he tottering reeled, 
And backward at full length lay dead. 
“Small chance had that one,” Kari said. 


10. 


Fierce was the onslaught, stern the play 
Of thrust and blow: to force their way 
Th’ assailants strove, but no advance 
Could make, for frequent shaft and lance 
Flew forth, and many quailed before 
That dauntless pair who kept the door, 
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— Grim and Helgi backed. Nor found 
They who close hemmed the house around, 
Inlet or opening; firm and sure 

The stronghold doth their rage endure. 


11. 


At last spake Flosi: “ From our foes 
We win but wounds; one slain we lose 
Whom least we would: By sword and spear 
Methinks we force not entrance here. 
And some who egged us on the most 
Are dull with blow though loud in boast. 
Two choices have we, to return, 
Or house and all within to burn. 
Death were the issue sure of one; 
The other were a deed ill done 
By Christian men, a grievous deed, 

et must we do it our need.” 


12. 


So they gather wood, and a pile they make 
Before the doors, and fire they take 

And set thereto; but the women-folk 

Throw whey or water, and quench in smoke, — 
Fast as the foeman light, till one— 

Kol was he naméd, Thorstein’s son— 
Espied of vetches dry a stack 

Against the house close to the back 

Upon the hill-slope. “ Light we this; 

To pass the fire we cannot miss 

Into the lofts above the hall; 

Soon will the cross-trees burn and fall.” 

He spake: ’twas done; and, ere they know, 
The roof above is all aglow. 


13. 


Then ’gan the women to wail and to weep, 
But Njal spake comfort, and bade them keep 
Good courage all. “This storm once past, 
Ye shall,” he said, “ find rest at last. 

Trust Him who still to save is near.” 

These spake he and other words of cheer. 
But yet more widely overhead 

The creeping flames their ruin spread. 





14. 


Now to the door went Njal, and cried, 
“Can Flosi hear?” “ Yea,” he replied. 
“Wilt from my sons atonement take?” 
Said Njal; “or wilt thou for <) sake 
Let any men go forth?” But he 
“Thy sons for no price shall go free ; 
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Till they be dead I stir not, I; 

This ends our dealings, when they die. 
But with women and children we wage no strife, 
They and the house-carles may go with life.” 


15. 


“ Now go, Thorhalla, thou, and they 

To whom ’tis given, go while ye may.” 

So Njal. “We part, thy son and I, 

Not as we thought; yet will I try,” 

She said, “if haply a loyal wife 

May vengeance win for a husband’s life.” 
But Astrid, wife of Grim, “ E’en yet 
Thy lord may ’scape: such foes are met 
Rightly by fraud; come, Helgi, thou 
Come forth with me: with cloak, I trow, 
And kerchief on thy head for dress, 
Thou’lt pass for woman in the press.” 
Such guile misliked him, but their prayer 
Prevailed at last, and forth they fare. 
But Flosi marked, “Tall is that dame 
And broad of shoulders, take the same 
And hold her.” Helgi cast the cloak, 
Hewed down one foeman with a stroke, 
Then stricken by great Flosi’s blade 
With severed head in dust was laid. 


16. 


Again to th’ entrance Flosi came, 

“Good father Njal,” he cried, “’twere shame 
That thou shouldst guiltless burn; I give 
Thee egress free,—come out and live.” 
“Not so,” said Njal, “for I am old, 

To venge my sons nor fit nor bold, 

But will not live disgraced.” “Thou, then, 
Housewife,” cried Flosi once again ; 
“Come out, Bergthora, for no sake 

Would I thy life thus cruel take.” 

“Nay, Njal was husband of my youth,” 
Said she; “I promised in all truth 

One fate we both would always share.” 

So turned they back, that faithful pair. 


17. 


“What counsel now,” Bergthora said. 
“We will lie down upon our bed,” 
Said Njal, “for rest Pr long have craved.” 
But first,” said she, “thou must be saved, 
Dear grandchild Thord, nor here be burned.” 
“ Dear minnie mine,” the boy returned, 
“Thou promisedst that ’gainst my will 
Ne’er should I leave thee. Life were ill 
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After you dead: for rather I 
Choose me with Nijal and thee to die.’ 


18. 


She bore him with a gentle smile 
Toward the bed; and Njal the while 
Spake to his steward: * Bear in mind 

ow we do place us, so thou’lt find 
Our bones hereafter; I nor turn 
Nor flinch for reek or smart or burn. 
See’st thou yon ox-hide? O’er us spread 
That covering as we lie abed. 
This done, go forth, and make good haste 
To save thee living whilst thou mayst.” 
So down they lay, the loving pair, 
With the lad between: they breathe a prayer, 
Made sign of cross, nor stir nor word 
Thereafter from that couch was heard. 
“ Age is soon weary,” Skarphedinn said, 
“ Our father and mother go early to bed.” 


19. 


Fiercer and fiercer the red flames roar, 
Burning fragments bestrew the floor, 
Hotter and hotter the stifling air, 

But a brave heart still those brothers bear, 
Skarphedinn and Grim, and Kari withal, 
And fast as the firebrands sparkling fall, 
Scornful they fling them abroad on their foes, 
Who pitiless wait the cruel close. 

No more they shoot on the men within ; 
“On them with weapons no fame we win,” 
Said Flosi; “stand we but idly by, 

Fire gains us a sure sad victory.” 


20. 


Now nigh the hall-end fell a beam, 
Slanting across. Of hope a gleam 

Saw Kari: “Climb we by this,” said he, 
“Then leap, and haply we may go free. 
For hitherward is blown the smoke, 

And that may well our venture cloke. 
And leap thou first.” “ Brother, not so; 
Upon thy heels I'll following go.” 
“That were unwise; this weakened wood 
To bear thee then will scarce hold good; 
But I, though I be balked of this, 

Some other outlet will not miss.” 

So Kari; but Skarphedinn said 
Unmoved, “Go thou and venge me dead.” 
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21. 


Then Kari ran up the beam that spanned 
From floor to wall, and bore in hand 

A burning bench, and flung outside 

His burden. The nearest scattered them wide, 
As it fell in their midst, and Kari aglow 

In clothes and hair they might not know, 

As down from the wall he nimbly leapt; 
Then stealthily with the smoke he crept 

And gained a stream, there plunging quenched 
The flames upon him, and issuing drenched 
Sped on smoke-screened, till in hollow ground 
Safe hiding awhile and rest he found. 









































22. 


Skarphedinn up the frail bridge sped 
With unlike hap; for ‘neath his tread 
The burnt beam snapped; yet did he fall 
Upon his feet, and at the wall 

Leapt grappling, and had wellnigh scaled 
The top, when crackling timbers failed 
And with him toppled. “What must be,” 
He said, “’tis easy now to see.” 


23. 


Two brothers alone in life remain, 
Skarphedinn and Grim. Awhile the twain 
Together trode the fiery floor, 

Till Grim sank down to rise no more. 
Then sought Skarphedinn the gable end, 
Where soon the roof down crashing penned 
His prisoned steps. Nor thence he stirred, 
Nor sound or groan of pain was heard ; 
There stern and soldier-like he stood 
Beside his axe, that in the wood 

Of gable wall was driven deep,— 

Erect he met his deathful sleep. 


24. 


Tis dawn. Behold a dreary scene! 
Where life and health and stir have been, 
There crumbling walls half-burnt and bare 
Gape roofless to the chilly air. 

The floor within, the ground without, 
With relics charred are strown about, 
Embers still glowing, ashes grey, 

While here and there in garish day 

The paler flames with fitful greed 

On fuel fresh unsated feed. 

Sad scene! Too well the vengeful crew 
Have done the deed they sware to do. 
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Stillness is here, but not of peace ; 
Blood-feuds by bloodshed do not cease. 
Burners, beware! the seed ye sow 
Shall to a heavy harvest grow; 

At Njal so slain, the good and wise, 
All Iceland loud for vengeance cries. 


25. 


Anon men searched the ruined hall, 

And gathered bones for burial. 

Of nine that perished remains they found, 
And duly laid in hallowed ground. 
Skarphedinn stood, e’en as he died, 

At the hall-end, and by his side 

His axe: scarce burnt by fire his corse— 
The planks had screened the flame’s full force. 
Where Njal and dame Bergthora lay, 
Deep ashes first they dug away, 

Then ‘neath them saw the tough ox-hide, 
Shrivelled by fire it was and dried ; 

But when they lifted it, the pair 

Lay all unburnt and fresh and fair, 
They and the lad: and, wondrous sight, 
Njal’s face and body shone so bright, 
Men said such marvel ne’er had been, 
Never in death such beauty seen. 

A token sure of better days 

To come ere long, and milder ways, 
When truer faith o’er Iceland spread 
Should mercy set in vengeance’ stead, 
Nor Njal have perished all in vain, 

A gentle wight ungently slain. 


W. C. GREEN. 
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THE RUSSIAN JOURNALISTIC PRESS. 


THERE is one thing which any 
one who has seen anything, even 
to a small extent, of Russian 
society in St Petersburg, can 
scarcely have failed to remark— 
viz., the careful avoidance by Rus- 
sians of all political questions con- 
nected with the internal state 
of their own country, when any for- 
eigner may happen to be present. 

One may have been led to be- 
lieve by all that one has read and 
heard that Russia is somewhat 
misgoverned, that the officials have 
the character of being not wholly 
incorruptible, that the people are 
discontented and oppressed, that 
the finances are somewhat dis- 
ordered, &c.; but of all this one 
will not hear a hint or a whisper 
in the salons of St Petersburg. 
All such topics, which are dis- 
cussed with an eager interest by 
Russians when they can feel them- 
selves without restraint, appear in 
the presence of a foreigner, more 
especially if he happens to hold an 
official position, or to be a member 
of the diplomatic corps, to be 
tacitly ignored and tabooed. Find- 
ing this to be the case, an educated 
foreigner who is in want of infor- 
mation about the country and its 
concerns, naturally turns to the 
native press. 

He is aware, probably, that this 
is under strict censorship and con- 
trol; but still he hopes that from 
the columns of the newspapers 
published in St Petersburg and 
the provinces he may be able to 
gain at any rate some clue and in- 
sight into the various shades of 
opinion and of thought prevalent 
in the country, on many of the 
topics which nearly concern its 
welfare. But in this hope he will 


to a great extent be disappointed. 
He finds to his surprise that on 
some important and complicated 
questions there not unfrequently 
exists a truly remarkable unan- 
imity of opinion, even among 
journals which represent, or which 
desire at any rate to represent, 
the most opposite parties and 
political views; that other ques- 
tions which might naturally be 
supposed to be, and which really 
are, burning questions, are perhaps 
wholly ignored, or if they are dis- 
pesca | at all, they are spoken of 
very cautiously, in a uniform tone, 
and regarded from the same point 
of view. 

It is only after he has been for 
some time in the country that a 
foreigner (especially if he happens 
to come from a country like Eng- 
land, which enjoys the advantages 
of a free press) 1s able to compre- 
hend the position of Russian jour- 
nalism, and the peculiar circum- 
stances under which it carries on 
the apparently precarious existence 
which it has to lead. 

It should from the outset be 
borne in mind that there are 
several things of which all Rus- 
sian Governments and Government 
officials stand, and have ever stood, 
in great dread—viz., of publicity, 
of talk, of free discussion or ex- 

ression of thought. Such things, 
if indulged in even to a small 
extent, are apt to excite public 
opinion, and thereby produce all 
sorts of terrible consequences. The 
ress in Russia, in fact, has always 
n regarded from a Govern- 
mental point of view as a hostile 
and essentially pernicious force, 
which has to be tolerated simply 
because it has not been found 
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possible to abolish it, and the 
Government policy towards it has 
generally been dictated by a nar- 
row spirit of official bureaucra- 
tism. 

There is another significant fact 
which can hardly fail to strike 
a foreigner—viz., that with the 
exception of one or two sub- 
sidised newspapers, the whole of 
the Russian press is altogether 
Liberal and anti- Governmental. 
The great preponderance of what 
the country possesses of worth, 
talent, and intelligence is found 
in, or really belongs to, the ranks 
of the Liberal opposition. The 
party of reaction can claim but 
few men of intelligence and capa- 
city, and some of the most promi- 
nent of these, such as, for instance, 
the late M. Katkoff of the ‘Mos- 
cow Gazette,’ were renegades from 
the Liberal cause. 

What then, it may be asked, 
is the position of the newspaper 

ress at the present moment in 
Russia ? Its condition and in- 
fluence may be described as fol- 
lows:— — 

The Russian journalistic press 
is under censorial supervision, and 
consequently can rarely give ex- 
pression to public opinion, unless 
that opinion happens to coincide 
with the views of the Government. 
Newspapers published in the cap- 
ital are allowed to appear without 
this supervision, while those pub- 
lished in the provinces are sub- 
mitted to the censor before reach- 
ing the public. Without entering 
here into a long dissertation on 
the laws at present in force re- 
lating to the Russian press, it will 
suffice to say that any infringe- 
ment of these laws is by the strict 
letter of the law punishable ac- 
cording to the degree of the 
offence, by the following penalties, 
viz.:— 
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1. “Cautions” published in the 
‘ Official Gazette.’ | 

2. Suspension for a certain period 
of time. 

3. Prohibition to insert adver- 
tisements or sell by retail. 

4, Total suppression. 

These penalties are imposed in 
the name of the Minister of the 
Interior. Editors of newspapers 
are responsible for all matter con- 
tained in their columns; and in 
order that they may be guided in 
the selection of subjects for discus- 
sion, circulars are from time to time 
sent to them, indicating the topics 
which should be carefully pale 
or which are only to be discussed 
in a certain tone, or, as the stereo- 
= official phrase puts it, “ with 
the greatest circumspection.” Oc- 
casionally the editors are invited 
by the Minister to attend a meet- 
ing, in order that he may himself 
have an opportunity of explaining 
to them his wishes regarding the 
treatment of various topics of the 
day ; and as a rule the wishes of 
His Excellency are carefully at- 
tended to, and a truly remark- 
able unanimity of opinion is 
thereafter displayed in the vari- 
ous journals on the topic in ques- 
tion. Sometimes, however, inde- 
pendent spirits are to be found 
even among Russian editors, who 
either refrain from referring to 
the subject at all, or even go so 
far as to express mild dissent 
from the policy of the day. But 
such instances of recalcitrant ac- 
tion are rare, and the misguided 
editor is quickly visited with the 
displeasure of the censor, who 
forthwith issues a series of “ cau- 
tions”; and if the contumacy or 
opposition is persevered in, the 
suspension of the offending news- 
paper, or in extreme cases its 
total suppression, is the inevitable 
result. 
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Among the papers which have 
met this latter fate within the last 
ten years or so may be mentioned 
the ‘Golos,’ perhaps the most in- 
fluential and the best conducted 

aper ever published in Russia. 
he proprietor was a man of in- 
dependent means, and, what is 
far rarer in Russia, of indepen- 
dent views, and persisted in ex- 
pressing opinions of his own on 
certain subjects, and also in doing 
his best to expose some of the 
abuses of the Administration. An 
editor of this kind, who displayed 
what would be termed in Russian 
official language Jes tendances re- 

ettables, could not, of course, 
e tolerated, and he was forced to 
abandon his enterprise. I may 
add that the ‘Golos’ was a firm 
advocate of the late Loris Meli- 
koff—at one time chief of the 
Supreme Executive Commission— 
and propagated the views of the 
Count, in return for which service 


the paper was supplied with in- 
formation inaccessible to its less 


favoured rivals. The circulation 
of the ‘Golos’ was the largest of 
any Russian journal—viz., about 
30,000 daily. 

It must not, however, be sup- 
posed that the list of penalties 
already given exhauststhe armoury 
of weapons at the disposal of the 
Minister of the Interior, and which 
he and his subordinates can and do 
wield, in order to keep the press in 
due submission and order. It is 
in many cases far more advisable 
to worry an obnoxious journal out 
of existence than to decree its sup- 

ression in the ‘ Official Gazette.’ 

he latter course is rarely resorted 
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to, inasmuch as it tends to “ agi- 
tate public opinion” —which, it need 
hardly be said, is above all things 
to be avoided—and to be productive 
of discussion and remark. By a 
series of vexatious and absurd re- 
strictions, of provisional suspen- 
sions, of prohibitions! to insert 
advertisements, or to sell by retail 
in the streets, and other persecu- 
tions, the carrying on of a journal 
can soon be rendered impossible, 
and this is found to be a much 
quieter and safer plan. The daily 
provincial press, indeed, may be 
said to have to a great extent dis- 
appeared under this course of treat- 
ment, inasmuch as among the 
journals which have one after an- 
other given up the struggle and 
been worried out of existence were 
some of the most influential and 
important which the country pos- 
sessed. Another favourite expe- 
dient of the Government is to 
forbid a newspaper to write any 
articles, or even to make any com- 
ments at all, upon the very meas- 
ures and topics which the journal 
was founded to advocate and dis- 
cuss. Thus, a journal founded with 
the express object of defending 
Jewish interests, &c., would be pro- 
hibited from making any allusion 
whatever to the Jewish question. 
Again, a paper whose raison d’étre 
was well known to be the discus- 
sion of internal reforms, would be 
forbidden perhaps to touch in any 
way upon domestic subjects. Once 
more ; in the case of a provincial 
journal, the plan was sometimes 
resorted to of appointing a special 
censor for it, who resided at a great 
distance from the place where the 





1I remember, in the autumn of 1883, a clandestine revolutionary journal 
(‘‘ Narodnaia Volia’’), which is the only medium through which such information 
can be obtained, published a textual list of the secret prohibitions and ordinances 
which had been showered upon Russian editors for two or three years immediately 
preceding. The list was curious, amusing, and instructive. 
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paper was published, perhaps even 
at the other extremity of the em- 
pire. This measure is generally 
enough at once to give a journal 
its coup de grace, inasmuch as the 
entire proofs of each issue have, 
in such a case, to be sent to this 
official and to be received back 
from him ere the paper could ap- 
pear. It may be imagined that 
any “news” which was treated in 
this fashion could hardly be de- 
scribed as such when the proofs 
were received back from the cen- 
sor, perhaps after a lapse of some 
eight or ten days. During the 
reign of the late Emperor, it was 
principally against the provincial 
papers that these various vexatious 
measures and persecutions were 
directed, and with such success that 
at the accession to the throne of 
the present Emperor nearly all the 
provincial papers of weight and in- 
fluence had disappeared, and only 
the papers published in St Peters- 
burg and Moscow remained to be 
dealt with. The old- established 
reviews also were for many years 
subjected to the same treatment, 
to such an extent that, in the year 
1884, only one of any influence, as 
far as I could ascertain, survived, 
viz., the ‘European Messenger.’ 
All the remainder had been, one 
after another, worried out of ex- 
istence." 

As has been already stated, the 
Russian papers are under the con- 
trol of the censor, who in his turn 
is subordinate to the Minister of 
the Interior; but at the same time 
Ministers in general and other 
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highly placed officials, by judi- 
ciously dispensing information, and 
if need be something more tan- 
gible, manage to ventilate their 
pet schemes and views in the 
press. It not unfrequently hap- 
pens, however, that some wonder- 
ful project in process of elabora- 
tion by one Minister is “ blown 
upon ” and perhaps frustrated b 

premature announcement throug 

the kind offices of a rival. Great 
care, however, has to be exercised 
in these cases; for should the 
offended Minister happen to be in 
special favour at the moment, the 
luckless editor who did the deed 
finds himself in a “ warm corner,” 
and is probably made to rue the 
day when he put his trust in the 
promises of Ministers. It hap- 
pens also, occasionally, that a high 
official, who may have resigned 
his post and been disrespectfully 
alluded to in the press, comes into 
office again, and then woe be to his 
former detractors. The reinstated 
Minister takes an early opportu- 
nity of ge in influential 
quarters that such a newspaper is 
pursuing a pernicious and injuri- 
ous course, and that the best in- 
terests of the State demand its 
suspension or perhaps its total 
suppression. In many cases suck 
representations are effectual. 

As may be readily imagined 
from the foregoing account of the 
harassed and worried existence 
which Russian editors often lead, 
the latter are ever on the look-out 
for some new method of evading 
the strict regulations which affect 





1 One of the most useful and able reviews (and there were formerly many such) 


ever published in Russia, was one entitled the ‘ Annals of the Country.’ 


During 


the last reign this publication was suppressed, to the sorrow and regret of all who 


had the best interests of the country at heart. 


In the circular decreeing its sup- 


pression it was actually declared that the ‘ Annals’ was a subversive organ, & 
sort of ‘‘ Narodnaia Volia,’’ which is the term in Russia for a clandestine revolu- 
tionary print which is published in defiance of all authority. Such statements 
and pretexts as these excited of course only derision. 
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the press, and of saying what they 
wish in spite of the ceaseless vigi- 
lance of the censor. The result is, 
that some papers have, it is said, 
established a sort of secret under- 
standing with their readers. A 
sort of language is used, in which 
hints and allusions and double 
entendres figure to a certain ex- 
tent, and by reading between the 
lines, much of what an editor 
would say, if he dared, is under- 
stood by his readers. Another 
favourite plan is to send a para- 
graph of news, or a comment upon 
some topic which they dare not 
insert as original matter, to some 
foreign contemporary. As soon 
as the paragraph appears in print 
in the columns of the foreign 
newspapers, they quote it as an 
extract, and if it is thought too 
strong, perhaps they preface it with 
an ostentatious assurance that the 
statements in the paragraph in 
question have of course no founda- 
tion in fact, &c. 


Again : when any grave scandal 
comes to light in which Govern- 
ment officials are more or less 
implicated (or supposed to be im- 
plicated), and such occurrences in 
Russia have been neither few nor 
far between, the authorities to 


whom the control of the press is 
confided seldom fail to instruct 
editors as to the course or tone 
which should be adopted, either as 
to ignoring or commenting on the 
affair. Is there a bad railway 
accident, occasioned by the train 
running off the line and falling 
down an embankment, which 
turns out to have been caused by 
the railway officials having em- 
bezzled the money assigned for re- 
pairs? Some of the bolder of the 
papers, perhaps, give expression to 
the feeling of indignation which pey- 
vades the public mind, and hint at 
the real cause of the disaster which 
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has perhaps cost many lives. What 
does the Government do? Does 
it order a searching inquiry? Far 
from it; it issues a circular to 
editors somewhat as follows (I 
quote one verbatim which was 
actually issued in August 1882, 
with reference to a fearful accident 
which had occurred a short time 
previously) : “ Since the disaster on 
the Koursk railway, several papers 
have published articles charging 
some of the employees of the Min- 
istry of Roads with grave delin- 
quencies. As articles of this nature 
are calculated to disturb the public 
mind, their publication will entail 
severe penalties on the offending 
journal,” &c. Again: when some 
malversation of State funds or 
property (cases of which have been 
so frequent in Russia) is brought 
to light, the offending parties are 
perhaps put on their trial. If the 
peculation has been on a grand 
scale, and the scandal flagrant and 
calculated to make an exposé of 
the abuses of the administration, 
editors are strictly enjoined not to 
make any comment on the trial, or 
to refer to it in any way. If the 
foreign press gets hold of the 
story, and makes comments upon 
it, the Russian papers are for- 
bidden to reproduce the remarks 
and strictures of their foreign 
contemporaries. 

An admirable and highly useful 
institution in connection with the 
Russian press is the “ responsible ” 
editor, or “ man of straw,” as he is 
called. All “respectable” well- 
conducted newspapers that can 
afford the outlay have a “ man of 
straw” on their staff, who in re- 
turn for the use of his name draws 
a salary of about £200 a-year. In 
the event of the paper being pro- 
secuted, say, for libel, this in- 
dividual appears in court in answer 
to this charge, and in case of an 
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adverse judgment with sentence of 
imprisonment, he sits out the time 
of confinement. The advantage 
of such an arrangement is obvi- 
ous; the “man of straw” goes to 
jail in place of the actual editor, 
and the management of the paper 
continues uninterrupted. The 
“straw” editor of the ‘Novoe 
Vremya’ was sentenced about seven 
or eight years ago to four months 
imprisonment for a libel that ap- 
peared in that journal, and strange 
to say he considered himself badly 
treated, although it was his first 
offence, and he had been in receipt 
of his salary for some years ! 

Of the Russian newspapers at 
present published at St Petersburg, 
the largest circulation (about 
25,000 to 30,000) is enjoyed by 
the ‘ Novoe Vremya,’ which owes 
its prosperity principally to the 
diversity of news which it contains 
as _. with its contempor- 
aries. It professes Slavophile and 
= patriotic views, and is strict- 
y opposed to everything foreign 
whatever, in the shape of institu- 
tions, ideas, or articles of commerce. 
During any political crisis, such 
as, for instance, the dispute be- 
tween Russia and England con- 
cerning the Afghan frontier in the 
spring and summer of 1885, when 
the policy of bluster and swagger 
was in the ascendant, especially 
in military circles, the ‘ Novoe 
Vremya ’ is completely in its ele- 
ment. On the occasion referred 
to, having doubtless received a 
hint from the proper quarter that 
a smashing series of articles against 
England would not be displeasing, 
it gladdened the hearts of the mar- 
tial and Anglophobic portion of its 
readers by threatening the Brit- 
ish empire with complete annihila- 
tion by Russian legions, should 
that Power continue to dispute 
the right of the Russian eagle to 
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perch upon and seize any portion 
of territory in Central y hy that 
might suit its fancy. It would be 
absurd to suppose for a moment 
that such unmeasured and violent 
attacks against England as the 
‘Novoe Vremya’ at that time in- 
dulged in would have passed un- 
noticed, unless they had suited the 
policy of the Government. Of 
course when the need for them 
ceased, the ‘ Novoe Vremya’ blew 
off steam, and turned its attention 
to other matters, such as, for in- 
stance, a systematic abuse of Ger- 
many’s foreign policy in general 
and her policy towards Russia in 
particular. 

When times are dull and the 
political barometer is set fair, the 
‘ Novoe Vremya’ finds its special 
delight in attacking the Russian 
Jews. During the anti-Jewish 
riots which took place some seven 
or eight years ago, the ‘ Novoe 
Vremya’ proved to its own entire 
satisfaction that the Jews were 
themselves to blame for the dis- 
turbances which occurred, and that 
a general expulsion of all the Jews 
in Russia was the only panacea 
and happy issue out of the diffi- 
culty. It may be imagined that 
the expression of such views was 
not without results, and, in fact, 
they assisted greatly in fomenting 
this hostile feeling against the 
Jews which existed seven or eight 
years ago among the lower orders, 
especially in the western and south- 
western provinces of the empire. 
In this case, moreover, it suited 
the policy of General Ignatieff that 
the Jews should be abused, and 
that the wretched peasantry should 
attribute their destitute condition 
to the so-called spoliation of the 
Jews rather than to the true 
cpuses—viz., their own improvi- 
dence, inordinate taxation, and 
the neglect of the Government to 
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- devise adequate means for amelior- 
ating their position. In ordinary 
times when the ‘Novoe Vremya’ 
suffers from a dearth of news (a 
complaint which is chronic with 
most Russian newspapers), the 
stories in its feuilleton form a pro- 
minept feature of the paper. As 
regards its influence generally, a 
ood deal more importance is attri- 
buted abroad—#. e., out of Russia 
—to the ‘Novoe Vrerhya’ than it 
really possesses. On the whole, 
however, it may truly be said that 
it is a journal very much read in 
Russia, that it is well thought of 
by the general public, and—always 
with the exception of the ‘ Mos- 
cow Gazette’ during the editorship 
of the late M. Katkoff—that it 1s 
treated with more consideration 
officially than any other paper. 
There are two newspapers pub- 
lished at St Petersburg which are 
subsidised by the Government. 
These are the ‘Journal de St 
Petersburg’ and the ‘St Peters- 
burg Vedomosti.’ The ‘ Journal 
de St Petersburg’ is published in 
French, and is the organ, par excel- 
lence, of the Russian Foreign 
Office. It is specially intended 
for perusal abroad, and for the 
edification and instruction of for- 
eign diplomatists at the Court of 
St Petersburg, and for circulation 
in Europe. Consequently, nothing 
of an unfavourable or damaging 
character with regard to the con- 
dition of the country is ever al- 
lowed to appear in its columns. It 
always seemed to me that there 
is only one thing wanting to ren- 
der the “get up” of this paper 
complete—viz., that it should be 
printed on rose-tinted paper, inas- 
much as everything in it relating 
to the Government and the coun- 
try is couleur de rose. From a 
perusal of it one might suppose 
that the Russians were living 
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under the most paternal and ben- 
evolent sway, that the people were 
happy and contented, that the 
trade and finances of the country 
were making satisfactory progress, 
&c. Notahint of the distress and 
poverty of the people, not a whis- 
per of flagrant abuses, not a faint 
echo of the seething caldron of 
discontent which simmers and 
bubbles below the smooth surface 
of society in the capital, is ever 
allowed to be heard through the 
medium of its columns. 

The political articles in the 
‘Journal’ are inspired by the 
Foreign Office ; and at any import- 
ant crisis one of the clever pens 
there writes or inspires the articles 
which represent the views of that 
department. In the event, how- 
ever, of any expression in the 
‘Journal’ going too far and 
wounding the “susceptibilities” 
of a friendly Power, and calling 
forth informal remonstrance from 
the representative of that Power 
at the Court of the Czar, the Rus- 
sian Foreign Office seldom fails to 
disclaim all knowledge of the offen- 
sive article—is in fact quite désolé 
that it should have appeared, and 
at the same time promises to re- 
monstrate with the poor misguided 
editor, a most inoffensive individ- 
ual, whose chief enjoyment used, 
when I was in Russia, to consist 
in entertaining foreign journalists 
with excellent tea, and with doubt- 
ful information of the prescribed 
tint. 

In spite of all this, the ‘Jour- 
nal de St Petersburg’ fulfils the 
great object for which it exists, 
inasmuch as its utterances impose 
to a great extent upon the Euro- 
pean public who take an interest 
in politics. Out of Russia a good 
deal of importance is attributed 
to the utterances of the ‘Journal 
de St Petersburg.’ In Russia no 
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one thinks of looking in it for any- 
thing but the opinions which the 
Government think it necessary or 
advisable to put forward for the 
edification of the official organs of 
other Powers. If the ‘Journal’ 
did not exist, the articles which 
the rest of the press publishes 
would be held to be of too much 
importance in public estimation,— 
a result to be by no means desired. 
The other subsidised journal, 
the ‘St Petersburg Vedomosti,’ is 
the organ of the Ministry of Public 
Education, and noted for its prosi- 
ness and the staleness of its “ lat- 
est intelligence.” Occasionally, 
however, it used to exert itself 
to proclaim the greatness of the 
Russian nation, and the terrible 
consequences which would ensue 
should any foreign Power dare to 
interfere with Russia’s holy and 
civilising “ missions.” The former 
editor of this paper was the quon- 
dam chief of the staff of General 
Tchernaieff’s army in Servia, and 
he is brother of General Komaroff 
of Trans-Caspian fame. A few 
ears ago, M. Komaroff started on 
is own account a newspaper, the 
‘Svet’— i.e, ‘The Light’—in 
which he stoutly advocated Russia’s 
advance in Central Asia in the 
direction of India, and from time 
to time adduced her indisputable 
claims to Herat and other portions 
of Afghan territory. He was sup- 
posed, and perhaps naturally, to 
express the views held by his 
brother, General Komaroff, who 
was then commander-in-chief of 
the Trans-Caspian provinces; and 
this circumstance, and the fact 
that he often published Central 
Asian news of a later date than 
his contemporaries, especially when 
any Centra! Asian topic was on the 
tapis, gave sometimes a special 
interest to the otherwise obscure 
journal over which he presided. 
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Another St Petersburg news. 
paper, which commands a modest 
circulation, and which, generally 
speaking, is conspicuous for tem- 
perate tone in dealing with foreign 
politics, is the ‘Novosti.’ From 
this last fact it may be surmised 
that continual war is being waged 
between the ‘Novosti’ and the 
‘Novoe Vremya,’ especially on all 
questions affecting the Jews in 
Russia. Thé personalities in which 
the editors of these two journals 
indulge themselves in their re 
spective papers would considerably 
astonish the gentlemen who edit 
large English newspapers. It is 
not unusual to read an extract in 
the ‘Novoe Vremya’ taken from 
the ‘ Novosti,’ or vice versa, with 
comments such as the following: 
“Could anything be more ridicu- 
lous, more senseless than the article 
we have quoted above?” &e: This 
mode of conducting newspapers is 
not confined to the two newspapers 
above named, but is practised by 
all Russian journalists, and the 
stronger the satire, and more pi- 
quant the personalities, the better 
pleased are the readers, who enter 
into these squabbles with great 
spirit. 

The remaining daily newspapers 
published in the capital are very 
insignificant, both in respect to 
weight and matter. Their mission 
seems to consist in publishing 
canards one day, in order to be 
able to contradict them in their 
next issue. They likewise contain 
translations of French novels of 
the Zola school, intended princi- 
‘J for the delectation of shop- 

eepers and sempstresses, who form 


the great contingent of their 
readers. The lower orders of 
Russia are not much given to 
literature, owing to a neglected 
education, and they prefer news 
papers of a flimsy quality, which 
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are best adapted for conversion 
into cigarettes. 

With regard to the Moscow 
press, the only newspaper of any 
importance published there is the 
“Mostow Gazette,’ which was, as 
is well known, edited and con- 
ducted for many years by the 
late M. Katkoff. He was a man 
of great talent and capacity, who 
enjoyed, owing to the favour 





- with which he was regarded by 


the Emperor, a position in Russia 
which was, for an editor, or in- 
deed for any one else, quite ex- 
ceptional and unique. In short, 
he was for many years the central 
figure in Russian politics, and the 
founder and chief of the most 
powerful party which ever existed 
in his own country. His power, 
indeed, was so great in the State 
that he earned for himself, and 
with good cause, the sobriquet of 
Le faiseur des Ministres. infor. 
tunately for Russia, his views, 
both of politics and finance, were 
all retrogade, and indeed often 
opposed to the most elementary 
principles of experience and com- 
mon-sense. Consequently, the evil 
done to the cause of civilisation 
in Russia by Katkoff and his paper 
was incalculable in extent, and 
for many years to come quite irre- 
parable. Katkoff in the ‘Moscow 
Gazette ’ always advocated a policy 
of reaction—+.e., a sort of return 
to the régime of Ivan the Terrible, 
in whgse time, Western civilisa- 
tion, which the ‘ Moscow Gazette ’ 
always maintained to be a delu- 
sion and a snare, had not spread 
its baneful influence over the pure 
Slav, &e. “ Russia for the Rus- 
sians” was always the motto of 
Katkoff, and for such a senti- 
ment no one of course can blame 
him. He was always on intimate 
terms with M. Pobodonostseff, at 
that time a Minister of great 
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influence in Russia; and indeed 
during the latter years of Kat- 
koff’s life, it was no secret that the 
views expounded by the ‘ Moscow 
Gazette’ as regards internal policy 
were in accord with those enter- 
tained in the highest quarters. 
Some years ago Katkoff bitterly 
attacked the late Loris Melikoff 
who tried hard to persuade the 
late Emperor to suppress his paper, 
but without success; and the 
present Emperor always supported 
and favoured Katkoff even more 
than his father did. 

It is needless to say that the 
‘Moscow Gazette’ misses no op- 
portunity of attacking England, 
and is always prepared to prove 
that the British empire is both 
commercially and politically fast 
hastening to decay. 

Since the death of Katkoff the 
influence of the‘ Moscow Gazette’ 
has greatly declined. 

The Russian provincial press, 
as already explained, has long ago 
had nearly all its strength and 
vitality crushed out of it, and in 
its present condition is scarcely 
deserving of notice. The news- 
— are all subjected. to wi 
iminary censorship; and when 
one considers that the proof-sheets 
have to be sent in many instances 
hundreds of versts to the nearest 
censor, and bears in mind the 
many restrictions against publish- 
ing local news, so as not to cast 
discredit on any official, be he 
never so petty, it will be seen that 
the inhabitants of Russia are not 
spoilt in the way of news relating 
either to home or foreign affairs. 

The foregoing is a tolerably ac- 
curate and fair description of the 
Russian press as seen from the 
most obvious side. There is, how- 
ever, another side to this question, 
and it is time now briefly to turn 
to it and see what the press, in 
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spite of the numerous limitations 
and restrictions under which it 
exists, has been able to effect for 
the benefit and advantage of the 
country. 

It would naturally be thought 
by the general reader, after such a 
description of the Russian news- 
papers as has been given in the fore- 
going pages, that the press in that 
country has been able to exercise 
little or no influence upon the con- 
duct of the Government, and in the 
course of affairs generally. Such a 
view would be correct enough if ap- 
ey to the press as it exists to-day. 

ut it would be a great mistake 
to suppose that its influence has 
always been so small and insigni- 
ficant as at present. Within a 
very recent period—that is, among 
the more or less liberal period of 
from 1860-80—the Russian jour- 
nalistic press was conducted by an 
able band of editors, who, more or 
less regardless of consequences, 
made it their business to denounce 
abuses, to attack Ministers, and 
to expose corruption in all the de- 
partments of the State. In spite 
of the censorship and all its ma- 
chinery ; in spite of thesurveillance 
exercised by the late Count Tol- 
stoi over the whole production of 
Russian opinion and thought; in 
spite of his constant desire to stifle 
all manifestations of liberal public 
opinion, and to imbue others with 
his own ideas; in spite of all the 
hindrances and obstacles of which 
an account has been given,—the 
newspaper press in Russia during 
the period just mentioned exer- 
cised a very great influence, which 
was perfectly independent of the 
Government, whose acts it judged 
and criticised in the teeth of all 
the endeavours which were made 
to thwart and hamper its action. 
Far from its being dependent upon 
the Government, the latter often 


saw its hand forced by the news. 
paper press, which it was supposed 
to rule despotically. It must sure- 
ly be deemed to have been greatly 
to the credit of this gallant band 
of editors that, hampered and wor- 
ried by all sorts of vexatious re- 
gulations as they were, they suc- 
ceeded in assisting their country 
so much in the task of reorganisa- 
tion and reform. This race of 
editors, however, has now com- 
pletely disappeared. Katkoff was 
the last of the race; and it is 
scarcely probable that Russia will 
see another editor so gifted as he 
was, who will have such powerful 
support in the highest quarters, 
During the last six or seven years 
there has been a most marked de- 
terioration in the tone of the news- 
paper press. Even the official 
press has not escaped this -de- 
terioration. The two official 
organs, the ‘ Rooski Invalide’ and 
the ‘ Official Journal,’ which used 
to publish leading articles, have 
both decayed into mere gazettes. 
In a word, the degradation of the 
Russian press is complete, and, as 
a consequence, the Russian censor 
has, generally speaking, a com- 
paratively easy time of it. 

There is another point to be 
noted, viz., that a large propor- 
tion of the vast population of 
Russia is quite content to live 
without any newspaper at all, in- 
asmuch as in many provincial 
towns they do not exist. With 
regard to this point it may be in- 
structive to quote Mr C. Mar- 
vin, who, in a recent newspaper 
article on this subject, wrote as 
follows :— 


‘*The Caucasus, with a population 
of seven millions, does not yet 
seven daily papers; and of its local 
press only one paper, the ‘Kavkas’ 
of Tiflis, is known to the Russian 
public. The five million people of 
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the province of Turkestan and ad- 
joining Steppe administration are rep- 
resented only by a Government gaz- 
ette—the ‘Turkestanski Vedomosti’ ; 
while the new Trans-Caspian territory 
possesses no newspaper at all. In 
general it may be said that, exclud- 
ing the three cities of St Petersburg, 
Moscow, and Warsaw, the newspapers 
published in Russia, which are read 
and quote! outside the localities in 
which thev are published, may be 
counted on the fingers of one hand. 
In other words, quite 105 out of the 
107 millions composing™the popula- 
tion of the Russian empire may be 
said to rub along without any press 
whatever.”’ 


The causes of this indifference 
are not far to seek. The great 
mass of the population in Russia 
is at least fifty years behind that 
of Western Europe in general cul- 
ture; their wants are few, and 
they have never been used to en- 
joy anything but a small and 
meagre supply of news and news- 
papers. In addition to this, the 
strict control and supervision un- 
der which the press has always 
been held has prevented the culti- 
vation of any appetite for a more 
liberal supply. 

In order to illustrate the sort of 
Egyptian darkness in which many 
Russian officials of even high rank 
are content or are obliged to live, 
I may mention that some five 
years ago, when travelling in the 
south of Russia, I stayed for a 
couple of days in a large flourish- 
ing town, where the governor, who 
was a very pleasant, hospitable 
gentleman, invited me to dinner. 
After dinner, my host drew me 
aside from the other guests, and 
begged me to tell him a little of 
what was going on in St Peters- 
burg, &c. Did the Emperor ever 
now appear in public, or did he 
still shut himself up in Gatchina? 
&c. When I assured him that the 
Emperor and Empress went about 
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everywhere, and that their seclu- 
sion at Gatchina was quite a thing 
of the past, he was much sur- 
prised, and by way of explanation 
said to me: “ You see we do not 
know anything here; nothing is 
ever allowed to appear in the 
papers, and it is only by private 
etter or by conversation with 
those who come from St Peters- 
burg that we ever learn any- 
thing.” I thought to myself, if 
the Governor of this large flourish- 
ing town, who is the chief official 
of the place, knows so little of 
what is going on in the Russian 
world, the ignorance of the gene- 
ral public must be profound in- 
deed. I felt, moreover, something 
in the same frame of mind as the 
Pharisee in the parable, who 
thanked Heaven that he was not 
as some other men—<e., I felt 
grateful that my lot in life was 
not that of governor of a Russian 
town. 

Similarly, when staying with 
another high Government official 
in Central Russia, I spoke in the 
course of conversation of a cele- 
brated political trial which was 
going on in St Petersburg, in 
which officers of comparatively 
high rank were being tried for 
having joined a Nihilist conspir- 
acy, and about which every one in 
St Petersburg was talking. My 
host had never even heard of it, 
and was quite surprised when I 
related to him some particulars 
regarding the trial. 

t will be seen, from the fore- 
going outline sketch of the con- 
ditions under which the news- 
paper and periodical press exists 
at F gure that Russian journals 
and periodicals neither have nor 
can have much influence or im- 
portance. Of course, in a country 
without political life, daily papers, 
which are essentially political, could 
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not, even under the most favourable 
circumstances, wield the same in- 
fluence as in countries like Eng- 
land, France, and America. A 
Government like that of the Czar 
is obliged to ignore public opinion : 
it must perforce, if it is to con- 
tinued to exist, regulate by means 
of censors, secret ordinances, and 
other similar means what may be 
discussed, what may only be 
spoken of with the “ greatest cir- 
cumspection,” and what must at 
all hazards be altogether tabooed 
and hushed up. A long and tedi- 
ous apprenticeship has generally 
to be gone through by a nation 
ere its education is sufficiently ad- 
vanced to be able to use without 
abusing the advantages and privi- 
leges of a free press. Certainly 
the Russian people have never had 
any chance of Socinn any educa- 
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tion of this kind, and as a natural 
consequence, if the press were to 
be granted its freedom in Russia 
to-morrow, the licence of langu 
and criticism indulged in by all 
newspapers would be such that 
it would very soon become impos- 
sible for any Government officials 
to continue to carry on the duties 
of their respective offices. As this 
fact is perfectly well known and 
recognised by the Government of 
the Czar, it is not perhaps to be 
wondered at that it is not dis- 
posed to relax the control it has 
always held over the press. To a 
foreigner, however, residing in the 
country, it does seem that this 
control need scarcely be exercised 
in so arbitrary and vexatious a 
manner as it often is. 
F, CHENEVIX TRENCH, 
Major-General, 
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In his very able articles which 
appear in ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine’ 
for March and April 1890, Mr 
Wood has taken a decidedly new 
departure in dealing with and 
elucidating the all-important ques- 
tion of “ Exchange with India ;” 
and since he appears to have hit 
the right nail on the head, which, 
if driven home, is likely to lead to 
a solution of the question which 
has vexed and sorely tried multi- 
tudes of the loyal subjects, Euro- 

an and Asiatic, of the Queen- 

mpress of Great Britain, it 
may not be amiss, perhaps, to in- 
vestigate and consider the subject 
in the light which he has brought 
to bear upon it. 

The oceans of pamphlets, papers, 
and utterances with which the 
public has been flooded, have en- 
veloped and shrouded the subject 
in impenetrable mysticism. Ex- 
perts and scientists on currency 
are too apt, unconsciously, from 
the peculiar tendency of minds so 
exclusively employed and trained, 
to evolve from an irresistible inner 
current of thought a state of chaos 
of the subject-matter taken up and 
dealt with by them, agreeably to 
individual prepossessions. Hence 
we find that where six experts 
holding the “ monometallic ” the- 
ory step to the front to plead their 
views on currency, half-a-dozen 

ually expert currency scientists 
ms wel to do battle for the “ bi- 
metallic” theory, and thus the all- 
important question hangs fire, and 
remains unsolved, and India per- 
ishes in the interim with bank- 
ruptcy —State bankruptcy loom- 
ing in the not possibly far-distant 
future. 
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EXCHANGE WITH INDIA. 


It is therefore truly refreshing, 
if not encouraging, to find the sub- 
ject more or less grappled with by 
an apparent outsider,untrammelled 
by the disadvantages under which 
experts and scientists on currency 
labour, and bringing facts, data, 
and postulates to bear on the ques- 
tion in a common-sense, intelligible 
manner, to indicate the action to 
be adopted to rehabilitate the much 
depreciated rupee. 

In the hope that it may tend to 
further the object Mr Wood has 
in view, another outsider ventures 
to enter the lists, and by placing 
a digest of the able articles re- 
ferred to before the public, to in- 
vite attention thereto in view to 
action being taken. 

Passing over for the present 
certain prefatory and yet perti- 
nently relevant remarks, let us 
turn to the very essence, the very 
root of the matter,comprehended in 
the expression “ balance of trade.” 
And first, the term “exchange” is 
but the offspring, the outcome of 
the commercial intercourse of two 
countries more or less distantly 
separate geographically. 

Let us see (1) what is the ap- 
arena “balance of trade” as 

tween the United Kingdom and 
India, constituting portions of that 
Greater Britain of which one speaks 
with pardonable pride ; and second 
(2) what is “exchange” proper, 
and not spurious, as demonstrated 
by Mr Wood. The new a 
and elucidation must not be con- 
demned offhand as chimerical. The 
matter, as put before the public, is 
at least worthy of examination. 
“ Balance of trade” between En 
land and India may be intelligibly 













defined by simply stating that the 
United Kingdom imports into 
India goods, merchandise, &c., by 
way of trade, amounting in value 
approximately to 34 millions 
sterling; and per contra, India 
imports into the United Kingdom 
goods, merchandise, &c., amount- 
ing in value at par to 53 millions 
sterling. The difference, 19 mil- 
lions, is the “balance of trade” 
in favour of India. Let us omit 
at present the item “ private re- 
mittances” to or from India. 

The traders and merchants in 
India naturally look to receiving 
these 19 millions sterling, or the 
equivalent at par, Rs. 190 millions, 
due by the traders and merchants 
in the United Kingdom. 

“The amount of ‘balance of 
trade’ must be paid in the stand- 
ard coin of the country to which 
it is due. And” (contends the 
writer), “although such coin may 
be debased, or even comparatively 
worthless, in point of metallic 
value, yet there is no alternative 
to the remitters—the amount due 
must be paid in that coin and no 
other, unless, of course, a different 
mode of settlement be agreed upon 
between the parties.” 

“Exchange” is the total cost 
incurred in remitting this balance 
of trade to the parties to whom it 
is due in India.’ The unit of the 
standard coin of the country is 
measured in simple terms of the 
currency of the country from 
which the balance of trade is due 
—viz., at 2s. 03d. or 2s. 13d. per 
rupee. In the first case the total 
cost for remitting Rs. 100 is 4s. 6d., 
in the second case, 12s. 6d., thrice 
as much. The cost includes the 
purchase of the specie at par, plus 
the charge of the conveyance there- 
of (and all incidental charges) to 
India. 

Mr Wood argues and demon- 
strates that the two standard coins 
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employed for the purposes of the 

currency of the two countries 
“an intrinsic par value” 

egally enacted or imposed. 

The standard coin for India, 
the rupee, has a greater metallic 
value than two shilling-pieces com- 
bined. And “the intrinsic par 
value” of a silver coin is its rela- 
tive value with gold, as fixed by 
the currency laws of the country to 
which it belongs. The fact of the 
existence of these currency laws 
clearly establishes the right of the 
Supreme Government, controlling 
the administration of the two 
countries, to impose on its peoples 
or subjects, British and Asistis, a 
legal standard of value relatively 
of the coins issued under iis sane- 
tion, for the purpose of regulating 
the settlement of their mutual com- 
mercial transactions, one with the 
other as portions of the same em- 
pire, measured in terms of those 
coins at their intrinsic relative par 
value legally fixed. If there exists 
such a right, does it not imply a 
bounden duty to protect and main- 
tain unimpaired the currency pro- 
visions made in the exercise of 
such right? Thus are we face to 
face with two facts—(1) balance 
of trade in favour of India impos- 
ing an obligation on those who 
have been instrumental in incur- 
ring the same, to meet it promptly 
as it arises in the course of their 
mercantile avocations; and (2) 
a legally fixed standard of value 
of the currency coins of the two 
portions of the same empire re- 
motely separate geographically 
(apart from the fact that the 
shilling proper is but a “token” 
coin within the United Kingdom), 
having an intrinsic par value rel- 
atively, and which should be the 
basis of settlement of the balance 
of trade, modified by such trifling 
fluctuations as the bond fide costs 
incurred in conveying the same to 
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Iu.dia may determine and justify 
legally. oe 

To proceed, the 190 millions of 
rupees, being the “balance of 
trade” due to India, is somewhat 
reduced by the operation of “ pri- 
vate remittances” from and to 
India, stated to be in the ratio of 
50 to 10 in millions of rupees at 
ar, and thus the “ mercantile ob- 
igation ” is reduced to 150 millions 
of rupees approximately. 

We hear of another equally ur- 

nt “obligation,” briefly compre- 
hended in the familiar expression 
“home charges,” incurred in the 
administration of. India by the 
Secretary of State for India in 
Council. These two currents of 
“obligation ” run on parallel lines, 
but in exactly opposite directions, 
and oddly enough, they are stated 
to be pretty much of the same 
volume, being, on the /egally en- 
acted standard of value (the intrin- 
sic par value), in the proportion 
of 15 to 16 in sterling millions, 
the balance of indebtedness being 
slightly reversed. 

The case stands thus as between 
two portions of one empire, under 
one Queen-Empress and one Su- 
preme Government. The Sec- 
retary of State for India wants 
for the year 16 millions sterling 
in London to meet his “home 
charges.” The traders and mer- 
chants of the United Kingdom in 
London want 150,000,000 rupees 
in India to meet their “ mercantile 
obligations.” The former holds in 
his treasuries in India 160,000,000 
of rupees to meet his “home 
charges.” The latter want for the 
purposes of trade 150,000,000 of 
rupees as urgently in India. 
These latter hold or have at call 
15 millions sterling, and the Secre- 
tary of State requires that amount 
and a trifle more in London. 
That is, there is “surplus gold” 
VOL. CXLVIII.—NO. DCCCXCVII. 
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in hand for the purchase of bills 
on India (to meet the rupee deficit 


of the banks’ agents there). And 
per contra, there is a “rupee defi- 
cit” to be met by bills from the 


London bankers (paid for from the 
equivalent gold surplus in their 
hands). 

This is the result as worked out 
by Mr Wood in statement or ac- 
count “ A. Bankers’ exchange re- 
sources for payment of the balance 
of trade (at the par exchange of 
2s. per rupee).” 

And here we will leave these 
gentlemen to solve how it would 
be possible to meet the “ mercan- 
tile obligation ” (deficit) in India 
with their gold surplus in England 
but for the kindly offices of the 
Secretary of State for India, and 
asking the question, Are the exi- 
gencies of trade, self-imposed, to be 
met from the exigencies of the ad- 
ministration of a distant country, 
a portion of the same empire, to 
the prejudice of the peoples of that 
country—European, Eurasian, and 
native ?—and pausing for a reply, 
pass on to the consideration of 
statement or account “B. Trial 
estimate for ascertaining the sell- 
ing price of council bills (caleu- 
lated at 2s. 04$d. per rupee, the 
Indian mints being closed against 
coinage for the general public).” 

Mr Wood, proceeding on the 
same data as in Account A, but 
introducing the factor “home 
charges,” obtains the following re- 
sult—viz., “That the bankers in 
London would be short by £62,500 
for the purchase of bills on India 
to meet their rupee liabilities in 
full, and that the Secretary of 
State for India would have a sur- 

lus of Rs. 613,027 in India” after 
laste secured in full the 16 mil- 
lions sterling required in London 
to meet his “ home charges.” 

Here, then, the London bankers 

I 
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would be somewhat in a fix, more 
or less prejudicial to their working 
capital, and the Secretary of State 
for India would find himself in 
that enviable position, so much 
desiderated by Chancellors of the 
Exchequer, with a surplus after 
having paid all his home charges. 

But Mr Wood is apparently 
without partiality, favour, or affec- 
tion, and he again comes to the 
assistance of both parties. And 
so we are tempted to pass on to 
the consideration of his (statement) 
account “C. Final estimate for 
fixing the selling price of council 
bills as a basis for exchange opera- 
tions (calculated at 2s. 04d. per 
rupee—the Indian mints being 
closed against coinage for the gen- 
eral public).” 

Proceeding again on the same 
principle and the same data by 
which he obtained the result shown 
in statement B, he effectually 
wipes off the London bankers’ 
gold deficit, and very considerately 
relieves the Indian Chancellor of 
the Exchequer from the certain- 
ty of incurring the displeasure 
attendant on the disposal of a 
surplus. 


“From the above estimate,’’ re- 
marks Mr Wood, ‘‘it is clear that, so 
far as the Indian taxpayers are con- 
cerned, the selling price of council 
bills at the present moment should 
not be less than 2s. 0}$d. per rupee ; 
but it does not follow from this,’’ says 
he, ‘‘ that such a price should or should 
not be the rate of exchange, as that 
would be a matter for the bankers to 
determine, according to the commer- 
cial and monetary exigencies of the 
moment. So much for the first (and 
the correct) aspect of exchange opera- 
tions, as they ought to exist to-day.” 


The Indian taxpayers’ a of 
y 


the question is here clearly de- 
monstrated as regards the selling 
price of the rupee coin contributed 


\ 


by them to the fiscal requirements 
of the Secretary of State for India, 
Now, to understand rightly the 
question of exchange of coins, of 
a legal “standard of value” rela- 
tively, imposed by the Imperial 
Government, in the exercise of its 
lawful right, on the peoples and 
subjects of this great empire, com- 
posed of the British Isles and 
India, it will be necessary to ex- 
amine critically and thoughtfully 
certain other estimates drawn up 
by Mr Wood from the London 
bankers’ standpoint of view, as 
affecting their so-called iuterests 
and rights, legitimate or other- 
wise. 

And so in this connection we 
have, first, account “D. The 
bankers’ trial estimate for ascer- 
taining the lowest workable rate 
of exchange within the limits of 
their own exchange resources (cal- 
culated at the exchange of 1s. 44d. 
per rupee—the Indian mints bein 
open to coinage for the pi 
public).” 

Proceeding as in account B, but 
excluding council bills from the 
account, the following is the re- 
sult :-— 


‘‘On comparing the figures in the 
two accounts D and B, it will be 
seen,’’ remarks Mr Wood, “that by 
dispensing with the Secretary of 
State’s bills the London bankers would 
have just the same and no greater gold 
deficit with the spurious exchange of 
1s. 443d. per rupee, than they would 
have with the approximately correct 
exchange of 2s. 043d. ; while the sur- 
plus rupees in the hands of the Indian 
bankers (as representing the exchange 
equivalent of that deficit, £62,500) 
would be Rs. 910,815, or 297,789 more 
than they would have with the higher 
rate of exchange. Still, if the ex- 
change system were a bond fide one, 
the gold deficit would be an obstacle 
to the adoption of 1s.4}}d., for reasons 
similar to those given under the offi- 
cial estimate B; and therefore, to 
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rid of this deficit, the bankers 
would be obliged to fix the exchange 


at a higher point of the scale.”’ 


Accordingly, Mr Wood has an- 
other trial shot, in view of fixing 
the lowest workable rate of ex- 
change, consistent with the pro- 
tection of the London bankers’ 
interests. And he clearly demon- 
strates that the exact equilibrium 
is found at the exchange of 1s. 44 $d. 
per rupee—the Indian mints being 

en. This he shows in his account 
E [see Table, p. 134]; and with 
reference to his several accounts, 
he observes— 


‘* We have now before us what may 
safely be called the ‘ actual results’ of 
two systems of exchange—viz., the 
orthodox and the spurious. The 
former is constructed on the true 
economic principle, having the par 
value of the rupee as its basis, com- 
bined with the proper protection of 
closed mints, and is illustrated in the 
accounts A, B, C. The latter also 
has its root in the par value of the 
rupee, but with open mints—a circum- 
stance which (as indicated in chap. 
iv.) admits of the rate of exchange 
being fixed at the pleasure of the 
operators, at any point in the scale 
of exchange from 2s. down to the 
bankers’ minimum. This is done 
under the pretext that the ‘ market 
price of silver’ is the true basis of 
exchange, and warrants the downward 
movement; while the rates thus 
deduced have no reference whatever 
to the balance of trade, but ostensibly 
to the metallic value which the price 
of silver is presumed to give to the 
rupee. This spurious system is amply 
illustrated in the accounts D and E.”’ 

“Tt has been shown,’’ writes Mr 
Wood, ‘‘that the bankers’ minimum, 
under the spurious system of exchange 
we have just examined, has the effect 
of balancing the value of Indian im- 
ports (however small) with that of the 
Indian exports (however large), and 
cancelling or getting rid of the ‘bal- 
ance of trade’ altogether. It has also 
been shown that this operation obvi- 
ates the necessity of purchasing a 
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single bill from the Secretary of State 
for the purpose of trade remittances to 
India.” 


The statement or account F is 
the “ bankers’ sub-minimum esti- 
mate (calculated at the exchange 
of 1s. 4,8,d. per rupee—the Indian 
mints being open to coinage for the 
general public).” 

This statement is drawn up to 
demonstrate the downward course 
of exchange with the present vol- 
ume of trade. 

For instance, at 1s. 4}$d. per 
rupee, the “ gold deficit” is shown 
to be £62,500, and the “ silver 
surplus” Rs. 910,816. But at 
1s. 4,8,d. per rupee, they are shown 
to be £500,000 and Rs, 7,384,615 
respectively—that is, at each suc- 
ceeding rate below 1s. . per 
pr both the geld tehoke” 
and the silver or “ rupee surplus ”” 
increase in equivalent ratio. 

Mr Wood very properly ob- 
serves as follows :— 


‘‘Now, if the amount of trade 
and private remittances shown in 
all these accounts be approximately 
correct (and there is no reason to 
believe that they are not fairly so ; 
see also footnote), surely it is self- 
evident that the London bankers or 
firms must at this moment be draw- 
ing on their ordinary capital to the 
extent of £500,000 per annum, or 
nearly £10,000 a-week in the aggre- 
gate, to enable them to cash the drafts 
from their Indian agents or corre- 
sponding firms ; but unless they have 
supplementary gold resources to fall 
back upon (as it is quite clear that 
they have), it is equally self-evident 
that no possible amount of associated 
capital could stand such a perpetual 
drain as that.”’ 


And lastly, by his statement G, 
Mr Wood proceeds to show the 
“loss and gain by spurious ex- 


change (with the exchange at 


1s, 4,8,d. per rupee),” and he states 
that the loss falls (1) on Indian 
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consumers of the goods imported 
from England ; (2) on private re- 
mitters in India; and (3) on the 
revenues—i.¢e., the taxpayers—of 
India ; and that the net gain falls, 
first, to the British traders, and 
second to the. continental traders, 
in the proportion of 64 to 14 in 
millions of rupees respectively ; 
and this has been going on, more 
or less, for several years. 

It may be deduced, not unreason- 
ably, from Mr Wood’s articles, 
that a system of financial “blun- 
dering and plundering” has ob- 
caleet no doubt unwittingly, in 
the matter of “exchange with 
India” for years. 

The balance of trade is legiti- 
mately begotten of the commercial 
transactions between the United 
Kingdom and India. So in like 
manner “exchange” is lawfully 
begotten of the said balance of 
trade, rendering it obligatory on 
the part of the merchants and 
traders of England to meet this 
self-imposed obligation in the 
standard coin of the country to 
which the balance of trade is due. 
Further, it is clear that “ex- 
change” is simply and rightly 
determined in or by the total 
charges incurred in conveying the 
standard coins in which the bal- 
ance of trade is alone payable to 
India. By the currency laws of 
the two countries, enacted by one 
and the same Supreme Legislature, 
their respective coinage is removed 
from the category of marketable 
commodities, although the metals 
themselves, from which the cur- 
rency coins are minted, may be, 
and are, marketable commodities, 
in respect of the industries in 
which gold, silver, or copper may 
be used—that is, these lawfully 
enacted standard coins have an 
intrinsie par correlative value, a 
ratio, undisturbable by the abund- 








ance or scarcity of either of the 
metals, gold or silver. 

It is the very essence of the 
currency of a country that it 
should be stable in the correlative 
properties of its coins, otherwise 
we shall suffer the evils depicted 
by Mr Wood, which the 
majority of the subjects of the 
Imperial Crown have endured for 
many years. 

Let us suppose for a moment 
that the Secretary of State for 
India were to plead his inability 
to meet his home charges, and that 
he felt himself conscientiously 
bound to discontinue launching 
council bills broadcast on the 
London banking world, after the 
ruinous system heretofore pursued, 
having been enlightened and con- 
vinced of its injustice by Mr 
Wood’s able articles, and that by 
es of further safeguarding the 
wellbeing and interests of the 
people of India, so intimately con- 
nected with its financial adminis- 
tration, he, the Secretary of State, 
insisted on closing Indian 
mints against coinage for the gen- 
eral public. Where, under such 
circumstances, would the London 
merchants and traders go to obtain 
rupee bills on India to meet their 
obligations ? 

Would such action on the part 
of the Secretary of State, urged 
and pressed upon him by the 
over-taxed peoples of India of 
all classes, European or native, 
be otherwise than wise, fiscally 
sound, just, and politic? We repeat 
that there has been apparently 
“blundering and plundering,” but 
this does not warrant a continu- 
ance of the attitude of masterly 
inactivity on the part of those 
directly and indirectly concerned, 
still agape at Nero’s musical per- 
formance—perform he never s0 
well in the interests of others 
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—whilst “the noblest trophy of 
British genius and the most splen- 
did appanage of the Imperial 
Crown” declines and falls over- 
whelmed by national insolvency. 
True, the past is irrevocable; still 
it is not too late to endeavour to 
avert a not improbable impending 
financial collapse. 

Cutting adrift the ineffectual 
fads of the bimetallist and the 
monometallist alike, let those who 
have endured for years past the 
evils arising from a wrongly de- 
preciated rupee bestir themselves, 
and, proceeding constitutionally, 
seek redress on the lines indi- 
eated in the new departure taken 
in dealing with, and elucidating, 
the all-important question of the 
“ Exchange with India.” And let 
some effectual endeavour be made 
to rid ourselves from the pardon- 
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able commercial operations which 
have cropped up, to our serious 
prejudice, and thus restore the 
rupee to its original status as a 
standard coin of the Empire of 
Greater Britain, as established and 
enacted by our currency laws, 
apart from, and undisturbable by, 
the abundance or scarcity of either 
of the metals, gold or silver, and 
of which sufficient will still re- 
main, after minting what may be 
required for currency pur of 
the empire, as marketable com- 
modities for the industries in such 
metals, and thus ensure the very 
essence in a national or imperial 
currency, undisturbable stability, 
within reasonable common-sense 
limits, as demonstrated in Mr 
Wood’s able exposition. 

W. I. Gray, Lt.-Genl. R.A., 

Retired. 


[Tasxr E. 
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Tue following notice appeared 
in the ‘ Homeward Mail’ of 
February 24th :— 


‘* EXCHANGE WITH INDIA. 


‘‘The following note has been sent 
to us, which we print as received :— 

‘¢*The ‘* demonetisation of silver,’’ 
and its twin sister ‘‘ Bimetallism,”’ 
have so long held the field of debate, 
that it is a relief to be able to antici- 
pate an early termination of the tire- 
some discussions on these topics. The 
‘silver question,’’ as it affects the 
United Kingdom, is nothing more 
than a matter of foreign exchange 
with countries having a monometallic 
silver standard currency. Our trade 
with -European countries in that 
category is so small, however, as to be 
almost inappreciable compared with 
the vastness of our commercial rela- 
tions with the Indian Empire ; and 
the question, therefore, really resolves 
itself into one of exchange with India. 
In the forthcoming numbers of 
‘Black wood’s Magazine’’ the subject 
will be exhaustively discussed in all its 
essential aspects, and so conclusively, 
that the problem will be solved, or 
claim to be solved, to actual demon- 
stration, absolutely beyond the possi- 
bility of cavil or controversy. Our 
manufacturers and export merchants 
connected with the East India trade, 
who have suffered so much from the 
outrageous embargo placed on English 
goods for so many years past, will no 
doubt hail this news with satisfaction, 
and will probably make their voice 
heard, in no uncertain tones, both in 
and out of the house of Commons, in 
the pressing demand for an immediate 
restoration of the legitimate exchange, 
which at the present moment should 
not be lower (but substantially higher) 
than 2s. 0}d. per rupee. Thissolution 
of the question will be as welcome as 
it is indisputable, and will give an 
effectual quietus to the mischievous 
fallacy (to use a mild term) known as 
“the depreciation of the rupee.”’’ ”’ 


The editor, it will be seen, care- 
fully guards himself from adopting 
the statement it contains, and not 





without reason ; for any one trying 
to unravel the tangle of ideas 
which the following extraordinary 
economic hallucinations display, 
feels rather at a loss to know 
where to begin, in face of the 
apparent realities and actual illus- 
ions which meet him on every page 
of the two articles which in due 
course have appeared in ‘ Black- 
wood’ for March and April, from 
the pen of Mr J. S. Wood. 

The key to the confusion in the 
writer’s mind is a fixed belief that 
the rupee can be made worth 2s. 
if the Secretary of State for India 
will only consent to fix that rate of 
exchange. The first of the two 
articles concludes with a descrip- 
tion of the monetary situation put 
into the mouth of an imaginary 
friend of the Government of India, 
addressing an imaginary body of 
exchange bankers in London, to 
the effect that the difficulties of 
Indian finance could be at once 
surmounted by the closure of the 
Indian mints to anything beyond 
a limited coinage of silver money, 
and by the Secretary of State 
running up the council bills 
to 2s. 

Mr Wood’s theory of the ex- 
changes is, that besides bills re- 
quired for commercial purposes in 
the India trade, an immense num- 
ber of “extra or superfluous bills” 
are issued by the Secretary of State 
for sale to merchants ; that if the 
rupee were to stand at 2s. none of 
these bills would be purchased, and 
the India Office would have to find 
some fresh means of getting gold, 
and the profits made by traders 
out of the adverse exchange from 
India would at once cease; but 
that, in order to make matters 
smooth for both parties, the Secre- 
tary of State lowers the price of 
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silver by maintaining the free 
mintage of that metal in India, 
while dealers in the exchanges, 
in consideration of this advantage, 
agree to supply him with as much 
gold as he may require for the 
business of his office. This ex- 
tremely novel explanation of the 
working of the Indian exchange 
is a specimen of the violent hypo- 
theses which the writer in ‘ Black- 
wood’ is driven to resort to, in 
order to defend his plan for wiping 
out loss by exchange through an 
artificial enhancement of the gold 
value of the rupee. Arguing in- 
versely to the ordinary logical 
method, from his conclusion to his 

remiss, he is necessarily com- 
pelled to make his facts and his 
arguments square with his theories, 
instead of deducing the latter from 
the former. He turns economic 
principles upside down, and reasons 
on the negative, where ordinary 
mortals employ the positive in such 
discussions. 

Mr Wood begins by setting forth 
“the accepted economic laws in 
which every monetary system has 
its centre.” We will state his 
opinions in his own words, ab- 
breviating the passages we quote 
as far as may be possible without 
altering their meaning, and only 
transposing a sentence here and 
there with a view to consecutive 
description. We are within the 
mark in saying that not a single 
one of what he is pleased to call 
“accepted economic laws” is to 
be found in any recognised work 
on the subject, and that the facts 
which he states in proof of the 
operation of these laws are wholly 
devoid of foundation. 


1. ‘‘The metallic value of a silver 
coin is the nominal though not neces- 
sarily the real market value of the 
coin; during its employment as a 
medium of exchange, the metallic or 
market value of the coin is in abey- 
ance, and the moment it is withdrawn 


from circulation Sits metallic or market 
value is at once restored.’’ 

2. ‘‘ The intrinsic par value of a 
silver coin is its relative value with 
gold, as fixed by the currency laws of 
the country to which it belongs. This 
relative gold value is also its exchange 
value in the local markets of the 
country ; this exchange value is -also 
its coinage value, which again is mani- 
festly its intrinsic par value. The‘in- 
trinsic par value of the English shil- 
ling is the 5; part of a sovereign, the 
intrinsic par value of the rupee is 
2s. 03d. That owing to the bimetallic 
par having been destroyed, the rupee 
has in fact been given the anomalous 
status of a current coin in actual cir- 
culation, and yet at the same time 
obsolete with its coinage or relative 
gold value in abeyance.’’ 

3. ‘* Every current coin should pos- 
sess, as an essential quality, stability of 
its intrinsic par value.’’ 


This, Mr Wood has just described, 
when speaking of silver money, to 
be its relative value with gold, as 
fixed by currency law. From this 
he concludes that the intrinsic par 
value of silver and gold money 
must necessarily be a fixed value. 
He asserts that, in so far as Eng- 
land is concerned, 


‘* This fixed par value has been estab- 
lished by law, and should be main- 
tained by law, or by administrative 
measures directed to neutralize the 
fluctuating market price of silver.’’ 

‘* That it is the first duty of a ruler 
to secure this stability between silver 
and gold money. That as in England 
the Government have adopted such 
measures as are necessary to maintain 
the legal par value of the shilling, 
they are also bound to prevent the 
serious results which would follow on 
the instability of a standard silver 
coin (e.g., the rupee), where the mis- 
chief would permeate the whole of the 
ramifications of international com- 
merce through the daily operations of 
the ‘foreign exchange.’ That the 
fixity of this par value of a coin is a 
sine qua non tor all purposes of trade 
(especially foreign trade). Hence, 
whenever the market price of silver 
is so low as to imperil the stability 
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(that is, the stability in exchange with 
gold) of the standard silver coinage 
of a country, it is the duty of the 
Government to impose such restriction 
on the importation of silver bullion 
as may be essential to protect the 
coinage at all points of danger.”’ 

4. ‘‘That it is hardly correct to 
say that any current coin possesses 
what is commonly called ‘purchasing 
power.’ ”’ 

5. ‘*That the metallic value of a 
coin in actual circulation is neutral 
and unrecognized in trade transac- 
tions ; that its exchange value is in- 
dependent of its metallic value.’’ 


6. Next we are told that it is 


‘‘a preposterous doctrine to hold that 
the price of a commodity is the meas- 
ure of its value, since itis not the 
price hut the coin which is estab- 
lished by law for that specific pur- 
pose, which is the measure of value.’’ 


In addition to these economic 
novelties there are two among 
other matters of fact discovered 
by Mr Wood which must here be 
mentioned as they are evidently 
intended to serve in part as a 
basis to his opinions. Firstly, 
that the English sovereign is legal 
tender for 10 rupees in India; and 
secondly, that both the shilling and 
the rupee have uniformly main- 
tained, and still maintain, their 
relative gold values in the markets 
of their respective countries, not- 
withstanding the declining market 
price of silver bullion. Neither 
of these statements is correct. 
The English sovereign is not legal 
tender in India for 10 rupees or 
for any other sum contracted to 
be paid in silver. If this were 
the case, there would be no such 
thing as “ loss by exchange,” which 
is that part of the price of gold 
which is in excess of 10 ru to 
the £1 sterling. sy the Tndian 
Coinage Act of 1870, which is the 
currency law of British India, all 
gold money is expressly excluded 
from legal tender in the following 
words: “No gold coin shall be 
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legal tender in payment or on 
account.” The £1 sterling is not 
lawful money of British India, and 
its acceptance in payment of a 
debt cannot be forced upon a credi- 
tor, as it can be in this country. 
About twenty years ago Govern- 
ment tried to set up a circulation 
of sovereigns in India by offering 
to receive them from those willing 
to part with them in payment of 
sums due to itself, as the equiva- 
lent of 10} rupees, and when they 
might be available at a public 
treasury to pay them away on the 
same terms. The sovereign being 
improperly valued, nothing came 
of this attempt, and in any case 
it involved no question of legal 
tender. 

With regard to the next point, 
the writer no doubt means that 
20s. and £1 are exchangeable ; but 
in technical language shillings are 
tokens, and as such have no rel- 
ative value to sovereigns in the 
same sense that full-value silver 
coins, such as rupees, dollars or 
5-frane pieces, are correctly said 
to have. No one who understands 
the functions of a token coin, would 
draw any inference at allin re- 
spect of the value of shillings in 
gold from their fixation of ex- 
change with sovereigns. At the 
same time, the rupee certainly has 
not uniformly maintained its rela- 
tive value to gold in India, having 
fallen about 33 per cent in seven- 
teen years; it has lately risen 
slightly, and is likely to fall again 
by the same standard. If Mr 
Wood means that the relation of 
value subsisting between shillings 
and rupees (which in any case is a 
bullion, not a coinage, value) has 
not altered, when measured in 
gold, in spite of the declining 
market price of silver, he is not 
speaking to the point, or proving 
anything which bears upon his 
argument, for he is merely stating 
a truism, and telling us that a 
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rupee, which contains almost ex- 
actly twice as much silver as a 
shilling, has always been nearly 
twice as valuable. But his econo- 
mic definitions are as indefinite as 
a describtion of colour by a colour- 
blind man. When he uses words 
in an inverted sense, and asserts 
the metallic and nominal value of 
a shilling to be one and the same 
thing, whereas they differ by about 
one-third ; when he tells us that 
the metallic value of sovereigns is 
in abeyance when they are used to 
purchase, say, gold plate; that 
silver money obtains an intrinsic 
par value with gold money by the 
force of law, when we know that 
in the nature of things no such 
intrinsic parity can subsist be- 
tween two kinds of money which 
have no common metallic basis, 
because intrinsic parity of value 
depends upon the amount of the 
same kind of metal which each 
kind of coin contains ; when he 
commits the absurdity of describ- 
ing the rupee as having an intrinsic 
| allogg with gold of 2s. 03d. 
use the English sovereign is 
legal tender for ten rupees in 
India, and that it is at one and 
the same time a current coin in 
actual circulation and yet obsolete, 
with its relative gold value in 
abeyance,—he is about as fit to 
guide us through the labyrinth 
of currency contentions, as an 
engine-driver who cannot distin- 
guish between the red and green 
signal-lamps is to drive a loco- 
motive. r 
Mr Wood’s theory that every 
current coin should have an in- 
variable value (according to his 
own definition of intrinsic par 
value) in gold lies at the root of 
his scheme for wiping out “loss 
by exchange” in the India trade. 
e is therefore only consistently 
wrong in arguing that it is the 
business of Government to pre- 
serve this equilibrium ; and also 


in maintaining that this fixity of 
par value (that is, of stablility in 
the exchange) is essential for all 
purposes of trade, especially foreign 
trade, totally ignoring the circum- 
stance that trade is carried on just 
as profitably under one rate of ex- 
change as under another. What 
can be expected but such delusions 
as these from a writer who pro- 
fesses to believe that it is open 
to question whether sovereigns 
have any (4) purchasing power— 
whether, in fact, you can buy the 
necessaries of life with them ; that 
the exchange value (5) of sover- 
eigns, gold 20-franc pieces, Aus- 
trian ducats, and German 20-mark 
gold coins, is independent of their 
metallic value; and that it is a 
preposterous doctrine (6) to hold 
that price is the measure of value 
(say £50 as the price of a horse), 
while the coins which constitute 
the price are so. Mr Wood’s at- 
tempt to frame a theory of the 
exchanges, in which the value of 
the precious metals in one another 
shall be independent of their me- 
tallic composition, is, as an essay in 
economics, wholly without point. 
In a laboured illustration the 
author compares the loss to the 
Indian taxpayer by the exchange 
of Indian silver for English gold 
money to the robbing of an orchard 
while the owner is asleep. He 
entirely fails to perceive that in 
the latter case the thieves alone 
profit by the abstraction of the 
apples, while in the former case 
the remitters from India get their 
quid pro quo,—that if they have 
to pay more dearly for it than 
before, the purchase of gold at a 
high price saves them from some 
alternative or another that would 
cost still more; and that of the 
high price thus paid in silver for 
the accommodation a part remains 
in India, and all of it in the Indian 
trade; that so much money chang- 
ing hands within the country in- 
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creases the trading capital in cir- 
culation, and so promotes the 
development of commerce and the 
general prosperity of the people. 
Those who suffer the loss are men 
with fixed incomes, and are cer- 
tainly not to any great extent the 
same who make the gain, but on 
the balance a larger share of the 
rofit falls to the trading class in 
india than to any other class any- 
where else. This view of the case 
may be new to Mr Wood, who 
seems not to have got so far in 
his economic studies as to have 
learned that exchange is no rob- 
bery, and that if an Indian at one 
times pays 10, and at another time 
‘15, rupees for a sovereign, in each 
case he gets his money’s worth. 

By way of introduction to Mr 
Wood’s scheme for fixing the rate 
of exchange between India and 
England, we must, in justice to 
him, quote his explanation of the 
working of the exchanges, using, 
as far as a necessary abbreviation 
admits, his own words. Hesays— 





“That the cause of the fall in the 
gold value of the rupee, amounting to 
33 per cent since 1873, is commonly 
attributed to the declining market 
price of silver bullion ; that there are 
plausible theoretical grounds for attri- 
buting the low exchange to this cause ; 
but that, when the facts of the case 
are honestly examined, these grounds 
will disappear, and will be found to 
be nothing better, but something 
very much worse, than a worthless 
fiction, which falls to pieces under 
examination.’’ 


Also that— 


‘*Remittances made in the foreign 
exchanges form the ‘exchange re- 
sources’ of the bankers who receive 
them, as distinguished from their 
ordinary working capital, with which 
these resources may be assumed to 
have no connection, as exchange trans- 
actions are theoretically self-adjust- 
ing, without any abnormal profit to 
the bankers on either side ; that so 
long as the bankers’ part in the trans- 
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actions is strictly legitimate, and 
within the recognised lines of genuine 
banking operations, they cannot make 
any improper gains whether exchange 
be high or low; that if, however, that 
line should prove to have been over- 
stepped, the popular view cannut be 
said to beerroneous.’’ This ‘‘ popular 
view ’’ is described to be a ‘“‘common 
impression in India that the low rates 
of exchange which have so long per- 
vailed there, are fixed by Anglo- 
Indian bankers with a view to their 
own interests exclusively, &c.’’ 

That ‘‘ because the high official 
authority who is responsible for the 
security of India fails to insist on the 
removal of the causes which induce 
the loss by exchange, a portion of the 
public money of India (about 80 mil- 
lions of rupees a-year) is passing into 
other hands ; and on this foundation 
of wrong certain Continental countries 
are enabled to gather in the requisite 
rupee capital for building up a trade 
with India in successful’ competition 
with our own manufacturers, and un- 
derselling us in our own markets.”’ 

That ‘‘the Secretory of State is 
virtually the principal Anglo-Indian 
banker in London, and that it is he, 
and he only, who possesses the real 
power to control the rate of exchange 
with India; but that he squanders 
his capital in a reckless and unbusi- 
ness-like manner, by transferring this 
power of control to the very persons 
who purchase his bills.’’ 


Such being Mr Wood’s opinions 
on these points, it is no matter for 
surprise that he writes as follows 
abont the council drafts in the 
imaginary “address” above men- 
tioned :— 


‘*This, then, is the whole secret of 


the position. To oblige you’’ (the 
exchange bankers) ‘‘that worthy 
gentleman’’ (the Government of 


India) ‘‘insists on the doors of his 
mints being kept wide open for free 
and unlimited coinage to all comers ; 
and it is by this means, and by the 
help of his plan of competition «ith 
the bullion-dealers, that you secure 
your 33 per cent on the par value of 
the superfluous bills you purchase, 
and that he succeeds in obtaining the 
sovereigns he requires so badly.’’ 
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The Secretary of State, so far 
from pulling down the price of 
silver in India by maintaining its 
unrestricted coinage into full- 
value money, contributes to the 
utmost of his power (under the 
existing currency system of India) 
to the very opposite result, by giv- 
ing the people facilities for coining 
and using as much silverasthey can 

rocure, which tends to raise, not to 
ower, its value. This is evident 
from the extent of the additions 
made to the Indian currency dur- 
ing the period of declining silver. 
If the Secretary of State were to 
cease issuing drafts on the Indian 
treasuries, he would be obliged to 
buy gold in India, and ship it to 
London. There can be little doubt 
that this would prove more expen- 
sive to the Indian taxpayer than 
the present system ; in other words, 
the rupee price of gold would go 
up, and exchange would be worse 
than ever. It is to no purpose 
for Mr Wood to argue that the 
India merchants and Anglo-Indian 
bankers buy “ extra or superfluous 
bills,” in order, by some mysterious 
means, to make money out of 
cheap silver. Their profit, if they 
derive any from cheap silver, is 
strictly limited by the volume of 
trade. There is no money to be 
made out of council drafts, ex- 
cept it is at the same time made 
by trade. If the council drafts 
by any artificial means were 
om down to 1s. the rupee, no 
igher value of bills would on that 
account be issued or purchased. 
If a million sterling of rupee bills 
were required in any one month at 
1s. 4d., for all that the Secretary 
of State can do, the same value of 
bills would be required at 1s. If 
any superfluous or extra bills were 
issued, they would find no pur- 
chasers, or if any one purchased 
them, he would lose on them even 
at ls. The fact is, that Mr 


Wood’s theory of the exchanges 
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it wholly visionary ; and the sug- 
gestion that the Secretary of State 
connives with the exchange banks 
to keep the price of silver artifici- 
ally low, is preposterous nonsense, 
looked at either from the point of 
view of fact or of economic specu- 
lation. 

We forbear to follow Mr Wood 
through his six or seven tables of 
calculations directed to show the 
price at which council bills ought 
to be sold, as the figures upon 
which they are based are to a great 
extent conjectural, and are selected 
to support the absurd assumption 
that there is a fixed and intrinsic 
parity of value between gold and 
silver, which is to be found at 
2s. 04d. This hypothesis is the 
key to his reiterated complaint 
that the Secretary of State for 
India is principally responsible for 
the unfavourable rate of exchange, 
and that he is therefore bound to 
fix it at 2s. 03d, or some figure 
approximating thereto, and to stop 
the coinage of silver money in 
India for the general public in 
order to maintain the exchange at 
that point. He overlooks the fact 
that in the early part of this 
century the exchange often stood 
at 2s. 10d. The action of com- 
merce on the exchanges was as well 
understood then as it is now, and 
no one was foolish enough to assert 
a parity of gold and silver values 
at a fixed point, nor did London 
bankers, who in that day were 
losers by the exchange, impute 
improper motives to the East 
India Company for not regulating 
the exchange in their favour by 
keeping it down to 2s. 

Mr Wood perceives that there 
is something unusual in the ex- 
change being against India, while 
the balance of trade is in her 
favour, and explains it by assert- 
ing that this wholly imaginary 
parity of gold and silver money is 
dissipated in some indescribable 
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manner by the council bills being 
put up for sale to the highest 
bidder. As every one knows, the 
real explanation of the anomaly is 
to be found in the fact that the 
trade of India with gold-using 
countries is carried on on the 
basis of two distinct moneys, which, 
having no common metallic basis, 
can have no fixed parity of value. 
The par of value between any 
two coins of different currencies 
(as has just been said), depends on 
the quantity of metal of the same 
kind and fineness which each con- 
tains. Therefore no given amount 
of full-value silver money (such as 
the rupee is) can be said with cer- 
tainty to have the same value in 
. gold for a week running. The 
remedy for the inconvenience is to 
put the trade of India and Eng- 
land alike on a gold basis. If the 
counterpart of the £1 sterling were 
coined in India and made legal- 
tender money in that country, the 
parity of exchange which Mr 
Wood is in search of would be 
established at once. One Indian 
sovereign would be the par of one 
English sovereign, because the 
amount of fine gold in the one 
coin would exactly correspond 
with that in the other. Any vari- 
ation from this point of equiva- 
lence would arise from commercial 
as distinct from metallic causes: 
the balance of trade, as it now goes 
forward, being in favour of India, 
a bill for £100 on London would 
cost less than 100 Indian sover- 
eigns, perhaps 98 or 99. The 
balance of trade and the balance 
of exchange would then go to- 
gether, which they never can be 
relied upon for doing as long as 
silver is falling in the gold valu- 
ation and is the only full-value 
legal-tender money in use in India. 

These tables of calculation are, 
besides, implicitly involved in the 
theories and allegations which have 
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already been discussed, and with 
them form part either of the 
foundation or of the superstructure 
of Mr Wood’s system, as well as in 
some others, which are as follows, 
and which carry their own contra- 
diction on their face :— 


‘* Gold deficit to be met, if possible, 
by the sale of drafts on India (or 
from bank capital) to the extent of 
the surplus rupees in hand there.”’ 

‘Surplus rupees in hand, for pay- 
ment of drafts from London (sold to 
make up the gold deficit there).”’ 

““The practical meaning of this 
operation is, that the bankers can 
thereby wipe out the ‘balance of 
trade’ altogether by making the 
value of the imports, however small, 
cover the value of the exports (how- 
ever large); or in other words, by 
lowering the rate of exchange to the 
point at which this equalisation of 
values is effected, the prime cost of 
the whole volume of Indian imports 
is increased, while that of the exports 
is reduced in a corresponding ratio.”’ 

“Tt will be seen from the several 
accounts above referred to that each 
of these two systems has its own 
distinct ‘bankers’ minimum,’ below 
which they cannot fix the daily rate 
of exchange without falling back on 
their working capital as a means of 
making good the certain ‘ gold deficit’ 
which must arise therefrom.” 

‘“The mere fact of the existence 
of this impassable barrier—the gold 
deficit—is, in itself, incontrovertible 
evidence that exchange with India 
is in no wise dependent on, or con- 
nected with, the market price of silver, 
any more than with the market price 
of turnips.” 

“‘And if the markets of the world 
were in consequence flooded with 
silver, still cheaper and more depreci- 
ated that ever, yet that ‘ bankers’ 
gold deficit’ would still be there to 
bar the way to any further decline— 
in what? In the market price of 
silver? No, but in the rate of ex- 
change! Silver may go down to the 
very lowest limit of price in the 
market, but—the exchange cannot 
and will not go down with it beyond 
the minimum rate fixed by the volume 
of trade ; and this one fact alone is 
sufficient to shatter into a thousand 
fragments the rotten and worthless 
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fabric of excl:ange based on the mar- 
ket price of silver.’’ 

‘*Hence, whenever the exchange 
falls below the bankers’ minimum of 
the day, and especially when it con- 
tinues so, it is another infallible proof 
that the mechanism by which the ex- 
change is worked, is being made to 
subserve some occult purpose at vari- 
ance with the interests of legitimate 
commerce. This point presses with 
irresistible force, when it is remem- 
bered that the Secretary of State’s 
bills, which are not required for trade 
remittances, are at the same time 
being showered on the market at any 
price that may be offered for them, 
and that they are invariably purchased 
by the bankers and others connected 
with the trade of India.’ 

** Tf, then, the Anglo-Indian bankers 
are ready to purchase several millions’ 
worth of council bills, which they do 
not need for the regular trade, remit- 
tances,’’ &c. 

‘* Every fall in the scale of exchange, 
from 2s. downwards, represents a 
corresponding increase of superfluous 
bills, which were available for pur- 
chase as a speculation. Similarly 
every fall in the exchange represents 
a margin of profit, be it little or much, 
accruing from the superfluous bills, 
while a continuous series of these falls 
means on each separate downward 
movement an addition to the accumu- 
lated previous gains.” 

“These gains invested, as they 
accrued, in indian commodities, and 
their par value afterwards realised 
in gold in the European markets, 
to be again expended in council bills 
and the money once more invested in 
Indian products, to be again converted 
into gold, profit being added to profit 
at each turn of the wheel.” 


From these quotations it would 
appear that some portion of the 
council bills, which are described 
as superfluous bills, are and are 
not required for trade purposes at 
one and the same time; for they 
are described, not once but oftener, 
as being issued beyond the require- 
ments of trade, and yet as being 
used in strictly trade transactions 
—i.e., the purchase of Indian com- 
modities for sale at a profit in 
Europe. What do these extracts 


mean, except that every ru 
which is paid on council bills in 
India is a response to a bond fide 
commercial demand, and is just as 
much required for trade purposes 
as the proceeds of bills of ex- 
change ordinarily are? Were the 
rate for council bills arbitrarily 
fixed in the way Mr Wood recom- 
mends, the purchasers of silver 
would go elsewhere for the metal 
and ship it to India for coinage: 
they would have the same induce- 
ment to do this as they now have 
to buy rupees ready coined for 
delivery to them in India, and 
the expense they would thus be 
put to would be greater than it 
is now. They take their bags of 
rupees from the Presidency Treas- 
uries, not to sit upon them, but 
to employ them in trade; and 
they would ship silver bullion to. 
India for the same purpose. On 
the other hand, the Secretary of 
State would in this event be com- 
pelled to buy gold in India with 
rupees, and buy it irrespective of 
the supply, at the moment it might 
be required ; and as no gold money 
circulates in India—no market for 
gold is to be found in that country 
such as exists in this—and little or 
no competition would arise among 
sellers offering gold for sale, it 
would therefore be difficult to keep 
down its price. Thus the cost of 
gold bought in this way would 
certainly be higher than that ob- 
tained by council bills. Both 
parties would in consequence be 
worse off than they are now—the 
merchants in being put to the 
expense of shipping silver to 
india and coining it into rupees, 
and the Indian taxpayer in hav- 
ing to pay a higher price for the 
gold purchased to defray the home 
charges. 

Mr Wood’s “ gold deficit ” is not 
a deficit at all. The gold is there 
—it is in London; only as other 
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le want it also, the Secretary 
of State has to pay a high price 
for it. His “ surplus rupees” are 
equally visionary. There is never 
as much as half a million of pub- 
lic money in the Indian Treasury 
which is not already appropriated 
to some specific purpose. Mr 
Wood may claim for these terms 
the sense which his figures put 
upon them ; but even in that case 
there is neither “ deficit ” nor “ sur- 
plus,” for his calculations proceed 
upon the economic hypothesis that 
2s. 04d. is the intrinsic par value 
of the rupee. As this is not the 
case, the whole fabric of account 
by which this “deficit ” and “ sur- 
plus” is worked out falls to pieces. 
We have not sufficient space at 
command to notice in detail other 
miscellaneous delusions, such as 
those which refer to the effect of 
the cheapness of silver in the 
East on the Lancashire trade, the 
so-called “ bankers’ minimum,” 
“spurious exchanges,” &c.; but as 
Mr Wood in part justifies his at- 
tack on the Secretary of State for 
India by such a circumstantial 
misstatement of fact as the follow- 
ing, it is necessary to quote it at 
length :— 


“But what has the Secretary of 
State for India been doing under 
similar circumstances during the last 
fifteen years, and with a coinage so 
vast that the silver coinage of Eng- 
land is only a mite in comparison ? 
He has been purchasing bullion year 
after year at the same prices as those 
concurrently paid by the London 
Mint, paying the freightage thereon 
to India, and there keeping up three 
expensive mint establishments, where 
the silver is converted into rupees, 
and the coin subsequently sold to the 
London bankers at (in the majority 
of cases) less than what he paid for 
the bullion alone, not to speak of the 
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cost of transit, mint expenses, insur- 
ance, and other incidental charges 
connected with the coinage of the 
metal—all of which losses have had 
to be borne by the Indian taxpayers 
and the unfortunate servants of 
Government in that country.”’ 


This is as completely wrong as 
that other error about the English 
sovereign being legal tender for ten 
rupees in India. The Indian silver 
currency is maintained and replen- 
ished by bullion supplied by the 
public. No Secretary of State ever 
a or shipped an ounce of 

ullion to India for the provision 
of the rupee currency... Mr Wood 
concludes with giving about a page 
to the only serious proposition in 
the whole of these two articles— 
the closure of the Indian mints 
(which are, and have been for 
many years, only two, not three, 
in number, as he states) to the 
free coinage of silver for the gen- 
eral public with a view to raising 
the purchasing power of the rupee. 
There is nothing original in this 
suggestion. It has been discussed 
more than once, and been shown 
to be impracticable, and mischiev- 
ous if it were practicable, for these 
among other reasons. If an arti- 
ficial enhancement of its value 
were made to depend upon a limi- 
tation of the supply of currency, 
that object would never be gained, 
because the deficiency in the coined 
money issued by Government would 
be supplemented by a supply of 
perfectly good imitation rupees, fur- 
nished by private speculators, who 
would, of course, make a large 
profit out of the business. German 
coiners are said to be now engaged 
in passing excellent half-crowns— 
difficult even for experts to dis- 
tinguish from those coined in the 





1 In 1868-69 silver was sent during the war to Abyssinia, and some of it was 
carried on to India; sincethen less than £10,000 worth of silver has gone to 
India on Government account, of which nearly the whole was sent from Africa 


and none from England. 
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Tower Mint—into our own cur- 
rency ; and in the East, deficient 
] currencies have at different 
times been replenished in much 
the same way with perfectly good 
imitation coins. Thus there would 
actually be no limitation on the 
supply, and the rupee would not 
rise to 2s. If, however, such a 
restriction could be enforced, the 
currencies of the native Powers 
who issue unalloyed silver coins 
which pass everywhere at their 
market value as silver, would be 
enormously increased, and become 
current in British India in propor- 
tion to the scarcity of the Queen- 
Empress’s coin. In any case, great 
confusion and inconvenience would 
follow. Loss to individuals from 
an abrupt and artificial rise in the 
value of money, low prices, and a 
high rate of interest, would result ; 
trade would immediately fall off, 
and the public revenue would be 
collected with difficulty; and the 
Indian rupee not being at the 
market, and in countries outside 
India, more valuable than the same 
weight of bullion, would not stand 
at a fraction higher in the ex- 
change with gold than its metallic 
value might place it. Its artificial 
value in India would invest it 
with no more power over the ex- 
changes than now belongs to the 
florin of our own token money,— 
that is to say, none at all. 

The Government of India could 
scarcely make a greater financial 
blunder than to decline coining 
every ounce of silver which the 
public may bring to their mints, 
since there is no country in the 
world with so fine a commercial 
prospect before it which is at the 
same time so insufficiently supplied 
with metallic money as India. Mr 
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Wood’s expedient for neutralising 
the decline in the gold value of the 
rupee is just as visionary as his 
economic explanation of the work- 
ing of theexchanges. They have 
much the same relation to the 
facts of commerce and currency as 
the speculations of a professor of 
natural philosophy would have, 
who proposed to explain the 
mechanism of the universe on a 
new system, and to argue that the 
actual and the apparent in the 
physical world did not coincide— 
that circles and angles have no 
ane peculiar to themselves, 
ut are one and the same thing. 
He might say that there are some 
plausible theoretical reasons for 
holding that things which are 
equal to the same thing are equal 
to one another, but that when 
looked into, such a belief would 
be seen to be without foundation 
in fact; that an ellipse is an 
artificial or imaginary and not a 
natural curve Tuctied by an 
immutable law of nature, and 
that he could show how stones 
may be thrown into the air which 
shall not fly in parabolas and come 
to earth again, but disappear into 
space. The exchan,res follow nat- 
ural laws, which are akin to the 
physical laws of projectiles, and 
such teaching would not be a whit 
more practical than Mr Wood’s 
on the economics of money. The 
theories, arguments, facts, and con- 
clusions by which he proposes to 
solve the problem of the silver 
question beyond the possibility of 
cavil or controversy, and to re- 
store the value of the rupee to 
2s. O3d., being such as they are, 
the commercial public and Parlia- 
ment are likely to remain long 
unmoved by his persuasions. 
CLARMONT DANIELL. 
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